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PHYSICAL  PARADOXES. 

I.  f"TpHE  Greek  word  Paradox,  orParadoxo- 
I  logia,  does  not  properly  fignify  a  falfe 
or  implicatory  proportion*  but  an  improbable  or 
incredible  one  ;  and  therefore,  this  word  is  corn^- 
monly  applied  to  thofe  propofitions,  which  in  the 
eye  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  at  fir  ft  light 
feem  falfe  and  contradictory,  and  difficult  to  be 
aflented  to;  but  upon  examining  them  ftrictly 
and  with  attention,  appear  to  be  either  true  or 
probable.  In  this  difcourfe,  we  (hall  treat  of 
fome  of  the  things  of  this  fpecies,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  line  of  natural  philofophy. 

PARADOX      L 

Elemental  Fire  is  not  hot  in  the  highefi  Degree. 

SECT.     L 

It.  Vulgar  phyfics,  diftribute  the  four  quali- 
ties which  are  called  firft,  among  the  four  ele- 
ments, affigning  to  each  element  one  of  them 
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that  is  intenfe  in  the  highefh  degree,  and  ano- 
ther which  approaches,  or  comes  near  ro  the 
higheft.  Thus  to  fire  they  attribute  heat  in  the 
higheft  degree,  and  drynefs  which  is  nearly 
approaching  to  the  higheft.  To  the  air,  humi- 
dity in  the  higheft  degree,  and  heat  near  to  it. 
To  the  water,  coldnefs  in  the  higheft  degree, 
and  moifture  near  to  it.  To  the  earth,  drynefs 
in  the  higheft  degree,  and  coldnefs  near  to  it. 
This  diftribution,  which  if  regulated,  not  by  a 
nice  examination  of  the  nature  of  things,  but 
only  by  an  imaginary  proportion,  is  expofed  to 
three  ferious  and  weighty  objections  which  are 
itarted  againft  it  by  the  modern  philofophers ; 
and  it  is  only  to  the  propofition  that  lire  is  hot 
in  the  higheft  degree,  that  they  have  hitherto 
made  no  difficulty  of  affenting  ;  but  that  is  the 
point  I  at  prefent  mean  to  controvert. 

III.  That  elemental  fire  is  not  hot  in  the 
higheft  degree,  may  be  evinced,  by  fhewing 
there  is  another  heat  which  is  much  greater, 
and  that  is  the  heat  of  the  fun,  when  its  rays 
are  concentrated  in  a  burning-glafs.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  moft  vigorous  effects  and  opera- 
tions of  elemental  fire,  does  not  come  up  in  any 
degree  of  comparifon,  to  thofe  of  that  moft  ar- 
dent ftar.  This  has  been  proved  evidently,  by 
the  experiments  made  with  the  burning-glafs 

invented 
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invented  and  fabricated  by  Monf.  Villete,  an 
eminent  artifl  of  Lions  in  France ;  a  defcription 
of  which,  was  printed  and  publtfhed  at  Liege 
in  1 7 1 5,  and  was  afterwards  inferted  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Trevoux  of  the  year  171 6.  The  in- 
flant  the  focus  of  this  burning-glafs  was  applied 
to  any  fort  of  wood,  be  it  ever  fo  green  or 
moid,  it  fet  it  as  fuddenly  in  a  flame,  as  elemen- 
tal fire  would  do  dry  tow.  In  lefs  than  a  mi- 
nute, it  melted  metals  which  were  the  mod  diffi- 
cult of  liquefaction,  fuch  as  copper,  iron,  gold, 
and  all  minerals  in  general.  The  higheft  ope- 
ration the  chymifts  have  found  elemental  fire  ca- 
pable of  performing,  is  that  of  vitrifa&ion, 
which  is  fo  called  from  its  reducing  matter  to  a 
fpecies  of  glafs ;  but  the  mofl  intenfe  fire,  be- 
fides  its  being  tardy  in  this  operation,  can  per- 
form it  only  on  particular  fubje&s;  whereas  the 
burning-glafs  vitrifies  in  a  fhort  time,  every  kind 
of  matter,  tiles,  bricks*  cement,  bones,  Hones 
Of  all  forts,  even  marble,  and  porphyry ;  and 
what  is  mofl  extraordinary,  it  vitrifies  thofe  fort 
of  {tones  alfo,  with  which  they  make  the  bottoms 
of  furnaces  for  melting  iron  ore  in,  which  al- 
though they  will  endure  that  intenfe  heat  for 
many  years  together,  will  begin  to  dirTolve  al- 
mofi:  immediately,  upon  applying  the  focus  of 
the  burning-glars  to  them. 

B  2  IV.  Although 
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IV.  Although  this  is  very  wonderful,  what 
we  are  about  to  relate  is  flill  more  fo.  The 
analytic  refolution  of  gold,  or  what  is  the  fame 
thing,  the  feparation  or  division  of  its  principal 
component  parts,  had  till  then  been  deemed  im- 
pofhble  ;  for  the  mifers  are  not  more  tenacious 
of  hoarding  or  preferving  their  gold,  than  the 
gold  is  of  preferving  its  intrinfic  texture  ;  for  in 
fpite  of  all  the  tortures  by  fire,  which  the  chy- 
mifts  could  invent  to  break  this  texture,  they 
could  never  make  it  lofe  its  original  form.  Yet 
notwiriiftanding  the  valour  of  this  generous  me- 
tal, it  fubmitted  obediently  to  the  power  of  the 
fun  exerted  through  the  burning-glafs  ;  as  if 
that  power  to  whom  it  is  faid  to  owe  its  exiftence, 
was  the  only  one  to  whicli  it  could  bear  to  be 
fubjech 

V.  Monf.  Homberg,  of  the  Academy  Royal  of 
Sciences,  was  the  firit  who  experienced  this  rare 
phenomenon,  by  refolving  into  fmoak,  with  the 
focus  of  the  burning-glafs,  at  the  Palace  R.oyal 
at  Paris,  a  great  portion  of  its  mafs,  which  this 
celebrated  chymift  judged  to  be  the  mercurial 
part  of  the  gold,  and  when  this  was  gone,  the 
rcli due  which  remained,  appeared  to  be  a  ter- 
reftrial  matter,  mixed  with  fomewhat  of  fulphur, 
that  afterwards  vitrified.  So  that  in  the  opi- 
nion 
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nion  of  Monf.  Romberg,  fulphur,  and  mer- 
cury, together  with  a  portion  of  earth,  is  what 
gold  is  compofed  of,  and  although  the  two  firil 
are  by  their  nature  volatile,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing diffipated  and  divided  by  the  power  of  fire 
in  all  other  metals,  and  in  all  other  mixtures, 
they  in  gold  are  fo  intimately  united,  that  no 
other  force  or  influence  can  feparate  them,  but 
that  of  the  fun  ;  it  follows  then,  that  the  heat 
of  the  fun  is  much  greater  than  that  of  elemen- 
tal fire,  and. that  this  laft  cannot  be  hot  in  the 
higheft  degree,  which  is  what  we  undertook  to 
prove. 


PARADOX      II. 

The  Mr  ought  rather  to  be  efieemed  cold,  than  hoU 

SECT.     II. 

VI.  The  quality  which  Ariltotle  attributes  to 
the  air,  is  cold  fomewhat  under  the  higheft  de- 
gree, or  nearly  approaching  to  the  higheft  de- 
gree. Other  philofophers,  with  more  founda- 
tion of  reafon,  efteem  it  indifferent  to  heat  and 
cold ;  and  I,  without  fetting  about  to  combat 
this  fecond  opinion,  fay  it  is  more  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  it  cold  than  hot.  "Which  I  ihall  attempt 
to  demonftrate  in  the  following  manner  :  in  or- 

B  3  der 
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der  to  make  a  judgement  of  the  qualities  ap- 
pertaining to  a  particular  thing,  we  mould  con- 
sider it  in  a  ftate,  where  it  is  diverted  of  the  in- 
fluence of  any  extrimlc  agent,  by  the  operations 
of  which  it  may  be  affedted  ;  the  air  then  fo 
circumftanced,  will  always  be  found  to  be  cold  ; 
and'  from  thence  it  fhould  be  inferred,  that  it 
naturally  is  cold.  The  minor  of  this  proportion 
is  proved,  by  the  air  being  only  warm  while  it 
is  affecled  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  by  its 
being  found,  that  whenever  that  influence  is 
withdrawn,  it  becomes  cold  2gain,  and  that  it  is 
by  fo  much  the  more  cold,  in  proportion  to  the 
abfence  of  that  influence.  From  whence  it  is 
obfervable,  that  in  the  temperate  zones,  the  air 
is  coldeft  when  the  nights  are  long  ;  and  that  in 
the  fub-polar,  and  circum-polar  ones,  it  is  ex- 
tremely cold,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
fun  being  withdrawn  from  them  for  the  fpace  of 
fix  months  together  ;  and  that  when  it  returns 
to  enlighten  them,  becaufe  of  the  obliquity  of 
its  rays,  it  ftill  continues  cold,  far  beyond  the 
degree  of  mediocrity, 

VII.  Nor  is  faying  that  in  the  abfence  of  the 
fun,  the  earth  is  the  agent  that  cools  the  air  any 
reply  to  this ;  for  if  this  was  fo,  the  lower  region 
of  the  air  would  be  colder  than  the  middle  one, 
as  being  nearer  to  the  infrigidating   caufe  ;  but 

this 
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this  is  contradi&ed  by  our  experience  ;  for  we 
very  commonly  fee,  that  the  water  does  not 
freeze  in  the  lower  region,  when  in  the  middle 
one  it  is  frozen  into  hail  in  the  clouds ;  and  very 
often  alfo,  that  which  was  frozen  above,  thaws 
fuddenly  upon  its  falling  down. 

VIII.  If  it  mould  be  objected  to  this,  that 
Ariftotle  and  the  Peripatetics,  when  they  fay  the 
air  is  warm,  fpeak  of  the  elemental  air,  and  not 
of  the  air  of  the  atmofphere  which  is  mixed 
with  an  infinite  number  of  heterogenous  corpuf- 
cles,  by  fome  of  which  it  may  be  made  cold, 
and  efpecially  by  the  many  nitrous  ones  with 
which  it  is  impregnated.  To  this  I  anfwer 
firfl,  that  in  the  country  where  I  am  now  writ- 
ing, there  is  not  the  lead  appearance  of  the  air 
being  nitrous,  for  that  there  is  not  a  grain  of 
nitre  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country,  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  the  cold  in  winter  is  fometimes 
pretty  fliarp.  I  anfwer  fecondly,  that  we  can 
only  talk  of  the  pure  elemental  air  by  conjec- 
ture, for  no  mortal  has  yet  ever  breathed  any  of 
it,  nor  is  it  poihble  that  any  one  ever  fhould,  on 
account  of  this  element  being  an  open  expanfe, 
expofed  to  the  inroads  of  the  effluvias  of  all 
other  bodies ;  and  we  fhould  reafon  upon  fen- 
fible  qualities,  by  purfuing  the  thread  of  palpa- 
ble experiments  j  and   not  by  purfuing  that  of 

B  4  ideal 
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ideal  proportions,  as  Arittotle  did  in  making 
the  divifion  of  his  elemental  qualities ;  for  the 
Author  of  nature  is  not  confined  to  purfuing 
only  fuch  proportions  as  fall  within  the  compafe 
pf  our  comprehenfion.  This  is  the  falfe  prin- 
ciple, upon  which  all  the  Pythagorean  and 
Ariftotelic  philofophy  has  proceeded,  and  with 
refpeft  to  the  doclrine  of  the  four  elements,  that 
feems  to  be  tainted  with  the  fame  vice,  as  I  (hall 
(hew  more  fully  in  another  place.  All  that  I 
fliall  fay  at  prefent  is,  that  Arittotle  dealt  out, 
and  diftributed  the  four  qualities  among  the  four 
elements,  as  if  he  had  been  the  abfolute  matter 
of  them  all,  and  could  difpofe  of  and  arrange 
$hem  agreeable  to  his  wijl  and  pleafnre. 


PARADOX     III, 

Water  cenftdered  according  to  its  Nature ,  is 
rather  diffofed  to  befolid,  than/mid, 

SECT,     III. 

IX.  This  may  be  demonttrated,  upon  the  fame 
principle  the  antecedent  paradox  was ;  remove 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  interpofition  of  any 
extiinfic  agent  that  may  contribute  to  warm  the 
water,  and  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  folid, 
that  is,  in  a  frozen  date.  This  then  being  fo,  we 

may 
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friay  conclude,  that  is  the  ftate  it  is  difpofed  to 
continue  in  agreeable  to  its  nature.  This  is 
evinced  by  the  fea  under  the  Poles,  and  in  the 
adjacent  parts,  being,  during  the  whole  fix 
months  the  fun  is  abfent  from  them,  frozen  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  after  the  fun  has  revillted 
them,  and  continued  its  influence  for  the  other 
fix  months,  it  is  never  totally  thawed;  and  it 
is  for  this  reafon,  that  it  has  always  been  found 
impracticable  to  fail  to  China  by  that  rout. 

X.  The  water  being  under  this  influence,  is  a 
p roof  ad  hominem,  that  it  cannot,  agreeable 
to  the  doctrine  of  Ariftotle,  be  cold  in  the 
higheft  degree,  for  if  that  was  the  cafe  it 
muft  ever  continue  in  a  frozen  ftate ;  fo  that 
we  can  only  fay,  that  by  its  nature  it  is  mod 
difpofed  to  foliduy. 

XI.  Frozen  water  being  eafily  made  liquid 
by  a  moderate  heat,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not 
naturally  inclined  to  folidity.  Metals  may  be 
liquified  by  an  interife  heat,  but  that  does 
not  fhew  that  they  are  not  of  a  folid  nature ; 
and  a  thing  being  more  eafily,  or  with  more 
difficulty  diffolved,  makes  no  difference  with 
refpecl  to  this  mode  of  reafoning;  and  therefore 
the  water  being  made  liquid  with  a  lefs  intenfe 

J  heat, 
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heat,  than  is  found  neceffary  to  liquify  metals, 
does  not  prove,  that  it  is  not  difpofed  in  its 
nature  to  be  folid  as  well  as  them. 


PARADOX     IV. 

Either  all  Qualities  are  occult,  or  none  of  them 
are  Jo. 

SECT.     IV. 

XII.  The  fchool  philofophers  call  all  thofe 
qualities  occult,  which  are  not  reckoned  among 
the  four  elemental  ones,  and  which  do  not  refult 
from  the  various  combinations  of  thefe  elemental 
ones,  becaufe  they  fuppofe  their  operations  move 
in  a  line  fuperior  to  thofe  which  may  be  fuppofed 
to  proceed  from  humidity,  drynefs,  cold,  heat, 
hardnefs,  foftnefs,  colour,  favour,  &c.  And 
although  it  is  true,  that  fome  by  purfuing  the 
fyftem  of  affigning  fecond  qualities,  which  refult 
from  the  various  combinations  of  the  firft ;  or 
third  qualities,  refulting  from  the  various  combi- 
nations of  the  fecond;  and  among  thefe  third, 
have  placed  the  wonderful  virtues  of  the  load- 
ftone,  the  operation  of  purges,  and  others  of 
thofe  which  they  call  occult,  and  which  by  thefe 
means  they  have  attempted  to  reduce  to  manifeft 
ones;  this  mode  of  proceeding,  has  been  aban- 
a  doned 
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<3oned  by  the  generality  of  philofophers,  and 
with  reafon ;  for  it  is  very  clear,  that  combine, 
and  reeombine,  the  qualities  of  humidity,  dry- 
nefs,  heat,  and  cold,  in  what  way  you  will,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  find  out,  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  directing  the  load-ftone  to  the  Pole,  or  of 
caufing  it  to  attract  iron. 

XIII.  It  is  not  my  intention,  to  examine  the 
nature  and  origin  of  all,  or  either  of  thefe  qua- 
lities; but  fhall  only  fay,  that  they  are  all 
equally  occult,  or  are  all  equally  manifeft.  In 
order  to  deraonftrate  this,  we  will  compare  the 
calefactive  virtue  of  fire  which  is  looked  upon  as 
the  mod  manifest,  with  the  attractive  virtue  of 
the  load-done,  which  is  reputed  the  mod  oc- 
cult. All  that  is  known,  or  that  is  taught  by 
the  peripatetic  doctrine,  of  the  calefactory  vir- 
tues of  fire,  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that  it  is  a 
property  appertaining  to  that  fubftance,  or  a 
quality  that  fprings  from,  or  arifes  out  of  its 
form,  that  produces  the  effect  which  we  call 
heat,  and  that  the  action  with  which  it  caufes  it, 
is  called  calefaction ;  but  fo  it  is,  that  it  is 
juft  in  the  fame  manner  that  we  know  the  at- 
tractive virtue  of  the  load-done;  viz.  that  it  is 
a  property  or  quality,  fpringing  from,  or  arifmg 
put  of  the  form  of  this  entity,  that  produces 

the. 
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the  fenfible  effect  of  drawing  the  iron  to  it,  and 
that  the  action  with  which  it  caufes  it  to  ap-> 
proach  towards  it,  is  called  attraction;  it  fol- 
lows then,  that  we  know  juft  as  much  of  the 
attractive  virtue  of  the  load-ftone,  as  we  know 
of  the  calefactory  virtues  of  fire;  and  therefore, 
both  of  them  are  equally  occult,  and  equally 
manifeft. 

XIV.  And  if  we  were  to  fpeak  the  truth3 
how  could  we  deny,  that  the  quality  we  call 
heat  is  occult,  when  it  is  even  occult,  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  a  quality?  Not  only  the  corpuf- 
cular  philofophers  deny  it  to  be  pofftffed  of  all 
quality  or  form,  but  many  of  thofe  who  admit 
thofe  properties  to  be  contained  in  it,  conftitute 
the  heat  to  proceed  from  a  vertical,  or  vibra- 
tory motion  of  the  infenfible  particles  of  the 
body.  And  fo  long  as  we  fhall  remain  without 
an  argument  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  thefe 
opinions,  we  fhall  not  know  which  of  them  is 
right. 


PARADOX 
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PARADOX     V. 

//  is  falfe,  in  a  general  and  comprehenfive  fenfe% 
that  Virtue  by  being  united  becomes  thejirongen 

SECT.     V. 

XV.  The  axiom  Vis  unita  fortior,  I  appre* 
hend,  applies  more  juftly  to  civil  and  political 
things,  than  to  natural  ones.  If  we  attend,  we 
fliall  find  that  two  agents,  each  of  which  is 
Itrong  in  proportion  to  four,  by  being  joined 
together,  will  not  be  flronger  than  in  proportion 
to  eight.  If  two  men  feparately  can  fupport 
but  four  half  hundreds  each,  by  joining  them 
together,  you  would  find  them  not  able  to  fup- 
port above  eight.  It  is  true,  that  a  man  who 
breaks  arrows  one  by  one,  cannot  break  a  bun- 
dle of  arrows  tied  together,  which  is  the  com- 
panion thatScilurus  availed  himfelf  of  (Pint,  ia 
Apophth.)  to  perfuade.his  fons  to  continue  in 
fraternal  union;  but  we  fhould  not  underftand 
by  this,  that  by  binding  them  together,  each 
arrow  feparately  acquired  any  additional  ftrengih, 
for  this  example  was  only  intended  to  fhew,  that 
he  who  could  with  eafe  break  each  arrow  fepa- 
rately, was  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  break  the 
whole  bundle  united  together.     Suppofe,    for 

inflance, 
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inftance,  the  bundle  was  to  confifr.  of  twenty 
arrows,  if  there  was  any  thing  lefs  than  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  force  exerted  to  break  a  fingle 
arrow,  than  it  was  neceifary  to  exert  to  break 
the  whole  bundle,  it  is  as  certain  that  that  fingle 
arrow  would  not  be  broke,  as  that  the  whole 
bundle  would  not.  Thus  this  example  does  not 
prove,  that  there  is  any  additional  virtue  or 
ftrength  added  to  the  wood  of  which  the  arrows 
are  made,  by  uniting  them  together,  but  only, 
that  twenty  joined  together  can  refift  a  greater 
force  than  one  fmgly,  which  is  a  thing  that  is 
felf-evident. 

XVI,  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this;  but 
abftradted  from  the  force  of  this  reafoning,  ex- 
perience has  fhewn  us,  that  in  fome  agents,  in 
contradiction  to  the  common  opinion,  their  union 
has  diminifhed  their  ftrength.  It  is  the  general 
lentiment,  that  two  threads  twilled  together  and 
united  in  one  cord,  will  fnpport  more  weight 
than  they  will  feparately;  and  that  a  rope 
made  of  many  fine  threads,  is  ftronger  than 
all  thefe  threads  divided.  Monf.  Reamur,  of  the 
Academy  Royal  of  Sciences,  demonftrated  in 
1 71 1,  that  the  fact  was  quite  otherwife,  and  that 
the  threads  feparate  would  fupport  a  greater 
weight  than  they  would  united.     He  made  this 

experiment 
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experiment  with  two  fingle  threads,  and  found 
that  each  by  itfelf  would  fupport  nine  pounds 
and  a  half,  which  put  together  make  nineteen 
pounds ;  after  this  he  caufed  them  to  be  twitted 
together  and  they  were  broke  with  fixteen 
pounds.  He  made  another  experiment  with 
three  threads,  one  of  which  fupported  fix  pounds 
and  a  half;  another  eight,  and  another  eight 
and  a  half;  the  fum  of  all  which  put  together 
amounted  to  twenty- three  pounds  5  and  after 
caufing  them  to  be  made  into  a  cord,  they  would 
not  fuftain  more  than  feventeen. 

XVII.  It  may  perhaps  be  anfwered  to  this, 
that  the  threads  in  twitting  them  together  might 
be  ftretched  and  made  finer,  and  their  ttrength 
weakened  5  and  that  befides  this,  they  might 
have  been  drained  by  fupporting  the  weight 
in  the  firft  inftance ;  but  this  objection,  although 
fpecious,  is  infufficient ;  for  by  attending  to  the 
relation  of  this  matter  in  the  Hittory  of  the 
Academy  Royal,  we  ihall  find,  that  by  order  of 
the  Academy,  another  experiment  was  made  in 
a  quite  oppoiite  way,  for  a  fmall  filk  cord  which 
fupported  a  little  more  than  five  pounds,  was 
afterwards  untwifted,  and  they  found  that  the 
fingle'  threads  among  them  all  fuftained  fix 
pounds  and  a  half, 

XVIIL  The 
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XVIII.  The  true  caufe  of  this  phenomenon 
in  my  judgment,  is,  that  the  threads  in  the 
twilled  cord  do  not  bear  equally  alike,  becaufe 
it  feems  to  me  morally  impoflible  in  the  twitting* 
to  preferve  the  exact  length  or  bearing  of  all 
the  fibres,  but  that  fome  of  them  muft  be  more 
tenfe  or  tight,  and  fome  of  them  more  flack 
than  others  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  bear- 
ing of  fome  mud  vary  more  from  the  perpen- 
dicular or  central  line  of  gravity,  than  that  of 
the  others,  and  that  fome  part  of  them  are  upon 
the  ftretch,  and  others  rather  flack  at  one  and 
the  fame  time.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  the 
weight  at  firfl  is  not  fupported  by  all  the 
fibres,  but  only  by  thofe  which  are  the  moil 
tenfe,  and  the  leaft  diflant  from  the  central  line 
of  gravity,  which  not  being  of  themfelves  fuf- 
ficient  to  refill  the  llrain,  give  way,  and  that 
the  weight  afterwards  falling  upon  the  others, 
they  do  the  fame ;  and  that  this  is  the  cafe 
may  be  evidently  feen,  by  obferving  when  more 
weight  is  hung  to  a  rope  than  it  is  able  to 
fuflain,  it  does  not  break  inflantly,  but  fuc- 
ceffively,  and  although  the  total  feparation  is 
performed  in  a  very  little  time,  there  is  fpace 
enough  before  it  is  compleated,  for  us  to  per- 
ceive, that  fome  threads  break  firfl,  and  others 
afterwards. 

XiX.  Bat 
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XIX.  But  although  my  opinion  fhould  not 
exa&ly  coincide  with  the  experiments  made  in 
the  academy,  I  conclude,  that  the  judgment  we 
mould  make  of  this  matter  is,  that  both  in  this, 
and  all  other  phyfical  agents,  virtue  united  is 
the  fame  that  it  is  feparate  j  for  the  cord  breaking 
with  a  lefs  weight  than  the  threads  fuftained 
feparate,  did  not  refult  from  thefe  laft  being 
ftronger  feparate  than  they  were  united,  but 
from  the  fibres  of  the  threads  acting  more  to- 
gether in  their  feparate  ftate,  than  they  did  in 
their  united  one,  as  in  the  lad  cafe,  the  refif- 
tance  of  the  fibres  to  the  force,  was  made  more 
in  fucceflion  than  it  was  in  the  firft;  or  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  although  the  threads  were  united 
in  the  cord,  their  power  or  virtue  of  refiftance 
to  the  force,  was  not  united  or  exerted  toge- 
ther. 

PARADOX     VL 

The  Sun  in  confequence  of  its  own  proper  Nature^ 
and  intrinfic  Difpojition,  heats  and  enlightens 
unequally  at  different  Timesi 

SECT.     VL 

XX.  The  common  caufes  of  our  experiencing 
more  or  lefs  heat,  or  more  or  lefs  light  from 
the  fun,  are  the  ferene  or  loaded  ftate  of  the 
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atmofphere;  the  oblique  direction  with  which 
the  fun's  rays  are  reflected  on  us;  the  pofition, 
or  fituation  of  places-,  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of 
the  days ;  the  tranquillity  or  agitation  of  the 
winds,  and  our  vicinity  to  cold  or  warm  places, 
fuch  as  fnowy  mountains,  or  warm  fubterraneous 
effluvia.  But,  abftracted  from  any  of  thefe  fub- 
lunary  or  inferior  caufes,  I  fay,  that  in  the 
fun  i'tfelf,  is  contained  a  caufe,  that  occafions  it 
to  reflect  more  or  lefs  light  or  heat,  and  that 
it  actually  does  reflecl  more  or  lefs  light  and 
heat,  at  fome  times  than  it  does  at  others,  and 
that  this  is  in  virtue  of  its  own  proper  nature 
and  difpofition. 

XXI.  The  reafon  of  which  phenomenon  is, 
the    tranfitory    fpots,    which    the    altronomers 
have  for  fome  time    pad   obferved  in  the  fun, 
Thefe  are   a  fort  of  darkifh  places,  unequal  in 
fize  and  duration,   which  feem  as  if  they  were 
on  the  fuperficies  of  the   (tar,    and  which   at 
different  times    are  more  or  lefs  numerous,  al- 
though it  has  happened,  that  for  years  together 
none  of  them  have    appeared.      Some  believe 
that  the  antient  Chaldeans  had  fome  knowledge 
of  them,   for   in   the   Book   of   Job,    we   read 
the  following  expreffion  of  Job's  friend  Eliphaz 
to  him,    that    the   Heavens   themfeves   are    not 
, exempt  from  their  foots :  Cecil  non  funt  mttndi 

in 
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h  confpeElu  ejus.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
want  of  telefcopes  among  the  ancients,  did  not 
render  their  making  obfervations  onthefe  things 
impoffible  •,  for  fome  of  thefe  fpots  are  fo  large, 
as  to  be  vilible  without  a  telefcope ;  as  for 
example  that  was,  which  was  feen  in  the  year 
1706,  whofe  fuperficies  according  to  the  com- 
putation of  the  aftronomers,  was  thirty-fix  times 
larger  than  the  whole  earth ;  and  when  they 
arrive  at  this  magnitude,  or  if  they  are  even 
much  lefs,  they  may  be  difcerned,  by  looking  at 
the  fun  with  a  glafs  tinged  with  any  dark  colour. 

XXII.  But  the  firfl  perfon  we  have  any  ac- 
count of,  who  obferved  thefe  fpots,  was  Father 
Chriftopher  Scheinerus  a  jefuit,    who   applied 
himfelf  to  it  with  fuch  diligence,   that  between 
the  years  1611  and  1627  he  had  made  fourteen 
hundred  obfervations  of  them,  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  in  his  Rofa  Vrfina.     The  cele- 
brated Galileus  Galilei  began  alfo    to  obferve 
them  about  the  fame  time  that  Scheinerus  did  ; 
and  fince  them,  the  moft  laborious  aftronomers 
of  the  laft  and  the  prefent  century,  have  applied 
themfelves  to  making  the  fame  obfervations  ;   fo 
that  this  is  a  matter,  which  at  prefent  there  is 
not  the  leaf!:  doubt  about ;  and  although  fome 
have  entertained  fufpicions  whether  thefe  fpots 
were  in  the  body  of  the  fun,  or  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  from  it ;  others  have  removed  thofe  diffi- 
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culties,  by  demonflrating,  that  they  are  inherent 
in,  and  exifi  on,  the  fuperficies  of  the  fun  ;  for 
they  not  only  revolve  in  the  fame  proportion  the 
fun  does,  but  they  moft  probably  remain  upon 
it  during  the  whole  time  it  takes  in  making  an 
intire  revolution,  which  it  does  in  twenty-feven 
days,  and  they  are  to  be  feen  compleat  for 
half  the  time  of  that  period  ;  which  could  not 
happen,  if  the  fpots  were  inferior  to  the  ftar. 

XXIII.  And  whether  thefe  fpots  are  footy  of 
fmoaky  vapours,  which  arife  from  the  great 
furnace  of  the  fun,  as  fome  think,  or  are  any 
other  different  thing ;  it  is  clear,  that  during  their 
continuance,  the  light  and  the  heat  of  it  reflec- 
ted on  the  lower  elemental  regions,  mud  be  di- 
minifhed  in  proportion  to  the  fize  and  number 
of  the  fpots  ;  and  to  this  caufe  may  be  attri- 
buted, fome  of  the  notable  diminutions  of  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  fun,-  which  we  find  record- 
ed in  hiflory,  provided  they  were  not  occafioned 
by  fome  obftru&ions  in  the  atmofphere*  Mayo- 
lu3  tells-  us,  that  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Juflinian,  the  light  of  the  fun  for  the  greateft 
part  of  a  year  was  fo  dim  and  faint,  that  it  fcarce 
exceeded  that  of  the  moon  ;  and  Plutarch  tells 
us,  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Julius  Crefar, 
the  light  of  the  fun  was  equally  feeble  for  a 
whole   year  together  j   which  Virgil  alfo  takes 

notice 
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notice  of  in  die  following  verfes  of  the  Second 
Book  of  his  Georgics  : 

llle  etiam  extinclo  miferatus  Cafare  Romum 
Tunc  caput  6b few a  nitidum  ferrugine  iexit : 
Impiaque  aternum  timuerunt  facida  noclem. 


PARADOX     VII. 

The  R-ays  of  the  Sun  reflected  on  a  Concave  Body 9 
produce  &  greater  Heat  in  Winter  than  in  Sum- 
mer, which  Heat  is  greater  fiill  in  Proportion 
to  the  coldnefs  of  the  weather. 

XXIV.  The  experiments  to  prove  this,  were 
*o  the  admiration  of  all  the  by-flanders,  repeat- 
.edly  made  with  the  burning- glafs  of  Monf.  Vil- 
3ete,  which  we  have  fpoken  of  before;  and  it 
•was  obferved  at  the  time  of  making  them,  that 
-by  fo  much  the  more  cold  the  burning-glafs  was, 
by  fo  much  the  quicker  and  flronger  was  the 
operation  of  the  focus ;  and  that  by  fo  much 
the  warmer  it  was,  by  fo  much  the  more  tardy 
and  remifs  were  its  erTecls.  Among  thofe  who 
read  thefe  accounts,  fome  looked  upon  them  as 
wonderful,  and  others  as  incredible. 

€  3  XXV.  But 
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XXV.  But  with  all  this,  the  reafon  of  the 
phenomenon  is  not  very  hidden.  It  is  certain, 
that  cold  condenfes  bodies,  and  that  heat  dilates 
them.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  the  more  denfe  a 
body  is,  the  more  apt  and  fit  it  is  to  caufe  re- 
flexion, and  that  it  is  lead  fo,  the  more  lax  it  is. 
From  thefe  two  premifes  it  may  be  clearly  in- 
ferred, that  the  effects  we  have  mentioned  were 
things  of  courfe ;  but  for  a  further  explanation 
of  this  matter,  I  will  fay  they  were  fo  from  two 
caufes ;  for  the  buming-glafs  by  being  in  a  warm 
ftate,  mud  confequently  be  lefs  compact  and 
hard,  and  the  operations  of  its  focus  more  re- 
mifs  and  languid.  In  the  firit  place,  becaufe  a 
great  portion  of  the  rays  were  abforbed  in  the 
pores  of  the  metal,  which  had  been  dilated  by 
the  heat,  and  made  no  reflection  at  all.  Se- 
condly, by  their  being  dilated,  and  as  we  may 
fay,  become  more  fpungy,  the  concave  fuper- 
iicies  of  the  metal  were  lefs  imooth  and  equal, 
from  whence  it  would  follow,  that  many  rays 
by  being  obftructed  in  their  defcent  by  fome  in- 
fenfible  prominences,  would  not  make  their  re- 
flection in  a  right  line  on  the  point  of  the  focus. 
This  may  be  better  underftood,  by  attending  to 
the  reflections  of  a  ball,  that  is  ilruck  againft  a 
wall  with  an  unequal  furface;  and  it  is  a  port- 
ion agreed   to  by   all  the  mathematicians  who 

have 
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Jiave  treated  of  catoptric-.,  it  light  and  heac 
in  their  reflexion s3  follow  exactly  the  fame  rules, 
that  heavy  bodies  do. 

XXVI.  Nor  is  there  are  any  difficulty  in 
ibppofing,  that  a  body  as  hard  as  metal,  may 
undergo  fome  infenfible  rarefaction  when  it 
grows  warm ;  for  |n  the  fir  ft  place,  if  a 
very  intenfe  heat  can  dilate  metal,  fo  as  to 
make  it  break  all  its  ligatures  and  become 
fluid,  a  lefs  heat  would  have  the  fame  effect, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  it,  and  might 
dilate  and  rarefy  it  a  little.  Secondly,  expe- 
rience teaches  us,  that  every  fort  of  metal  is 
more  fonorous  when  it  is  cold,  than  when  it  is 
warm ;  from  whence  it  may  be  evidently  in- 
ferred, that  heat  and  cold  do  fomewhat  alter  its 
texture  ;  it  being  certain,  that  upon  the  tex- 
ture, depends  its  being  more  or  lefs  fonorous. 


PARADOX      VIII. 

A  flame  extending  itfelf  upwards  in  a  pyramidical 
or  conic  form,  is  occafioned  by  a  violence  done 
to  the  flame  itfelf* 

SECT.    VIII. 
XXVII.  The   endeavour  of  the  flame  to  2f- 
cend,  is  the  proof  which  is  vulgarly  exhibited, 
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of  there  being  an  element  or  fphere  of  firq 
above  us,  by  thofe  who  maintain  that  pofition  ; 
but  we  fhall  fhew,  that  this  is  a  very  feeble 
proof,  even  admitting  their  own  ftate  of  the 
cafe,  becaufe  every  thing  that  is  lighter  than 
the  fluid  that  furrounds  it,  will,  if  it  is  not  by 
violence  reftrained  from  doing  fo,  rife  above  it, 
without  being  invited  to  afcend  by  a  fphere  of 
its  own  fpecies  that  is  aloft ;  and  it  is  from 
hence,  that  flame,  fmoke,  vapour,  an  infinity 
of  elemental  effluvia,  and  divers  other  fpecies 
of  things  afcend,  without  the  afMance  or  in- 
tervention of  any  other  caufe,  except  that  of 
their  being  lighter  than  the  inferior  grofs  air. 

XXVIII.  To  this  we  fhall  add,  that  there  is 
not  in  the  flame,  the  propenfity  to  afcend  which 
they  fuppofe,  and  which  feems  to  be  indicated 
by  its  rifmg  upwards  in  a  conic  form ;  for  this 
afcent  is  violent,  and  not  natural  to  the  flame. 
We  (hall  iiluflrate  this  paradox,  by  an  experi- 
ment which  my  Lord  Bacon  mentions  in  the 
firlt  Book  of  his  Centuries.  A  fmall  wax  can- 
dle, fitted  into  an  iron  tube,  and  placed  per- 
pendicular in  a  vefTel  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  which  it  mud  be  immerfed  to  fuch  a  depth, 
that  when  they  are  both  fet  fire  to,  the  flame 
of  the  candle  (hall  not  rife  higher  than  that  of 
the  fpirit ;  and  you  will  fee,  the  flame  of  the 

candle 
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candle  and  that  of  the-  fpirk  being  diftinguim- 
able  by  their  different  colour,  that  the  flame 
of  the  candle  will  appear  in  the  middle  of  that 
of  the  fpirit,  extending  itfelf  in  breadth,  and 
not  in  a  pyramidical,  but  a  round  form,  that 
occupies  four  or  five  times  as  much  fpace,  as 
that  which  it  ufed  to  occupy  when  burning  in 
the  open  air.  This  experiment  proves,  that 
the  pyramidical  form  which  the  flame  regularly 
aflumes,  is  caufed  by  the  preflure  of  the  air 
that  furrounds  it ;  and  this  is  the  fentiment  of 
the  modern  philofophers,  who  without  advert- 
ing to  the  experiment  we  have  mentioned, 
would  make  no  fcruple  of  pronouncing,  that 
the  form  it  aflumes  is  a  violence  done  the 
flame. 

XXIX.  By  this  example  it  may  be  feen,  that 
experiments,  provided  they  are  made  with 
judgment,  and  attended  to  with  fubtil  reflection, 
are  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  attain  any 
certain  knowledge  of  natural  things ;  but  if 
they  are  made  in  a  lumping  way,  and  without 
due  attention,  and  exactnefs,  they  are  the  occa- 
fion  of  innumerable  errors.  Many  have  arifen, 
from  attributing  to  a  native  inclination,  or  in- 
trinfic  virtue  of  fome  body,  effecls,  which  are 
only  caufed  by  the  impulfe  of  fome  other  neigh- 
bouring body.     Before  the  gravity  and  elafti- 

city 
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city  of  the  air  were  difcovered,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  thing  demonftrated  by  experience, 
that  the  water's  riling  in  the  pump,  was  from 
its  inclination  to  obftrudt  or  oppofe  a  vacuum, 
and  now  it  is  a  thing  evinced  by  experience, 
that  the  air  is  what  impels  it  to  that  afcent. 


PARADOX      IX. 

In  the  compofition  of  all  vegetables,  there  is  con- 
tained a  portion  of  met  ah 

SECT.     IX. 

XXX.  This  is  a  novelty  in  phyfies,  which 
has  not  been  difcovered  till  of  late  years.  Monf. 
Gofredy  of  the  Academy  Royal,  having  ex- 
amined the  allies  of  many  different  plants, 
found  in  them  all,  fome  fine  particles  that  would 
adhere  to  the  load-Hone  ;  from  whence  he  con- 
cluded, that  thefe  particles-  were  either  parti- 
cles of  iron,  or  elfe  were  particles  of  the  load- 
ftone  itfelf.  But,  as  it  was  a  doubt  which  had 
never  yet  been  cleared  up,  whether  the  load- 
ftone  would  not  attract  other  metallic  particles, 
which  were  not  part  of  itfelf,  nor  of  iron  •, 
the  Lemeries  father  and  fon,  made  feme  •freih 
enquiriee,  which  removed  all  doubts  refpeC-fing 
the  matter.     They  with  a  burning-glafs  melted 

the 
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the  particles  which  the  load-done  had  attracted 
from  the  afhes  of  the  plants ;  which  after  much 
fparkling,  liquefied  into  the  very  form  and  fub- 
dance  of  the  load-done,  and  of  iron  alfo  ;  and 
when  grown  cold,  formed  a  lump  of  the  confidence 
and  hardnefs  of  metal.  Even  in  honey,  after 
it  has  been  didilled,  have  been  found  thefe  par- 
ticles which  were  attractable  by  the  load-done; 
from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  me- 
tallic compofition,  exids  in,  and  is  diffufed 
through  the  mod  fubtil  juice  of  flowers  and 
bloflbms. 

XXXI.  But,  after  all  this  had  been  done,  it 
dill  remained  to  be  afcertained,  whether  thefe 
particles  pre-exided  in  the  plant ;  or  were  the 
production  of  the  fire,  and  the  refult  of  their 
calcination  ;  which  fecond  opinion  appeared  the 
mod  probable,  becaufe  there  feems  no  difficulty 
in  fuppofing,  that  the  fire  might  tranfmute  into 
metal  fome  of  the  particles  of  vegetables ;  but 
there  appeared  a  very  great  one,  in  conjectur- 
ing that  fo  heavy  a  metal  as  iron,  could  rife  to 
the  fummit  of  trees,  and  pervade  the  mod  fub- 
til fibres  of  their  leaves. 

XXXII.  Monf.  Lemeri  the  fon  cleared  up  this 
doubt,  by  various  fubtil  and  curious  experiments, 
which  not  onljr   evinced  the  volatility  of  iron, 

but 
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but  alfo  excited  a  belief,  that  this  metal  contri- 
buted greatly  to  promote  the  vegetation  of  all 
kinds  of  plants.     The  moft  remarkable  experi- 
ment he  made  was  the  following  one.     Having 
poured  fpirit  of  nitre  upon  the  filings  of  iron, 
there  fucceeded  a  violent  effervefcence,  which 
after  fome  time  ceafed,  and  left  the  metal  dif- 
folved  into  a  red  liquid  •,   by  afterwards  pouring 
oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  to  this  liquid,  an- 
other fermentation  was  excited,   which  went  on 
increafmg,  till,  at  lafr,  it  formed  on  the  fides  of 
theveffel,  various  fubtii  branches,  which  after 
all  the  fenfible  fermentation  had  ceafed,  conti- 
nued to  grow  till  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
vefTel. 

XXXIII.    And  although  the   firft   time   he 
made  this  experiment,    he   obtained  only   the 
rude  lineaments  of  a   tree,  by   varying   after- 
wards the  quantity  of  the  oil  of  tartar,  till  he 
hit  upon  the  juft  proportion  of  it,   he  obtained 
a   perfect  metallic  vegetation,  and   produced  a 
tree  completely  formed,  with  its  roots,  trunks, 
branches,  leaves,  and  flowers.     This  able  chy- 
mift  concluded  from  his  various  obfervations  on 
this   matter,  that  both   the  volatility,  and    the 
vegetation,  were   owing  to   the   filings   of  the 
iron  ;  for  without  them,  he  could  only  produce 
fome  cryftalline  lumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel, 

which 
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fahich  he  concluded  proceeded  from  the  nitre 
that  had  been  diffolved*  Whoever  is  defirous  of 
knowing  more  of  the  manner  and  effe&s  of  thefe 
operations,  may  read  the  accounts  of  them  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Academy  Royal,  of  November 
1706. 

XXXIV.  But  we  are  not  to  conclude  from 
hence,  that  metallic  vegetation  is  only  to  be  pro- 
duced by  iron.     The  Abbe  Tallemont  in  his 
firft  volume,  on  the  natural  Curiojities  and  Art  of 
Agriculture,  fays,  that  there  were  exhibited  at 
Paris,    fuch  like   artificial  metallic  vegetations, 
produced  from  gold,  filver,  iron,   and  copper- 
But  that  which  was  the  moft  common,   and  the 
mod  in  vogue  there,  was  the  vegetation  pro- 
cured from  filver,  which  the  chymiils  called  the 
Tree  of  Diana  ;  and  which  was  produced  in  the 
following  manner.     DhTolve  an  ounce  of  filver, 
in  two  or  three  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre.     Eva- 
porate this  diiTolution  in  a  fand-heat;  till  nearly 
half  of  it  is  confumed.     Mix  the  remainder  in 
a  veffel,  properly  proportioned  and  fuited  for 
the  bufinefs,  with  twenty  ounces  of  clear  water, 
and   two  ounces  of  quick-frlver.      By   leaving 
this  mixture   afterwards  in  a   ftate  of  reft  for 
forty  days,  a  filver  tree  will  grow,  and  in  that 
fpace  of  time  will  be  compleatly  formed,  very 
nearly  refembling  a  natural  one,  in  fhape  and 

figure* 
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figure.  Monf.  Homberg,  a  celebrated  chymift 
of  the  Academy  Royal,  by  making  ufe  of  the 
fame  materials,  contrived  to  form  a  metallic  tree 
in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the  receipt 
for  doing  which,  together  with  the  phyfical  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon,  given  by  Monf, 
Homberg,  may  be  feen  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  Royal,  of  the  thirteenth  of  Novem- 
ber 1692. 

XXXV.  Thefe  metallic  vegetations,  joined  to 
the  difcovery  beforementioned,  of  our  having 
found  iron  in  the  allies  of  all  forts  of  plants, 
not  only  prove  that  metals  may,  by  virtue  of 
certain  fermentations,  be  made  fufficiently  vo- 
latile to  enable  them  to  rife  upwards,  and  per- 
vade all  the  tubes  through  which  the  alimentary 
juices  of  plants  circulate,  but  alfo  make  it  pro- 
bable, that  to  this  metallic  mixture,  they  in 
great  meafure  owe  their  vegetation. 

XXXVI.  This  is  the  fubilance  of  what,  m 
fupport  of  this  paradox,  I  have  found  in 
the  Works  of  the  before-quoted  philofo- 
phers ;  to  which  I  frrall  add  a  conjecture  of  my 
own,  which  appears  to  me  very  efficacious  to 
render  credible,  the  formal  exiftence  of  parti- 
cles of  iron,  or  load-done,  in  all  vegetables 
whatever  ;   whether  they  are  of  load-Hone,  or 

iron, 
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iron,  makes  very  little  difference,  as  all  experi- 
mental philofophers  are  agreed,   that  load-flone 
is  nothing  elfe  but  a  fat  or  rich  vein  of  iron. 
* 
XXXVII.   My  conjecture   is  founded   on  a 
theory,  which  is  embraced  at  prefent  by  all  the 
mathematicians,  and  confirmed  by  conclufive  rea- 
fonings,  which  are  founded  on  the  earth  being 
endued  with  a  magnetic  virtue.     The  truth  of 
this  theory,  is  proved  by  innumerable  obferva- 
tions.     It  has  been  found,  that  the  magnetic 
needle  poifed  in  equilibrio,  accommodates  itfelf 
to  the  meridian  of  the  earth,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner the  load-flone   does,   that  is,   it   does   not 
point  to  the  poles  of  the  heavens,   but  to  thofe 
of  the  earth ;  for  it  has  been  obferved   in  the 
northern  regions,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  ele- 
vate or  point  towards  the  pole  of  the  heavens, 
but  rather  feems  to  deprefs,   or  point  down  to- 
wards that  of  the  earth;    and  generally,  in  all, 
and   every  particular,   the  magnetic  needle  has 
been  found  to  be  affe&ed  in  the  fame  propor- 
tions with  refpeft  to  the  terraqueous  poles,  that 
it  is  with  refpeft  to  the  load-ftone.     The  va- 
rious declinations  that  it  is  liable  to,  from  the 
pole  of  the  earth,  in  different  places,   cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  other  caufe,   than  that  of 
the  unequal  magnetifm,  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
in  different  regions;   and  the  different  declina- 
4  tions 
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tions  of  the  poles  of  the  load -done  are* 
attributed  to  the  unequal  magnetifm  or  perfection 
of  the  parts  of  the  done.  It  has  been  found,  that 
the  earth  itfelf,  can  communicate. the  magnetic 
virtue  to  iron  ;  for  if  you  take  a  bar  of  iron  red- 
hot  from  the  forge,  and  place  it  perpendicular  in 
the  earth,  and  there  let  it  remain  till  it  be- 
comes cold,  it  will  manifedly  acquire  the  mag- 
netic virtue;  and  if  it  is  afterwards  poifed  in 
equilibrio,  it  will  point  to  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
touched  by  a  load-done.  It  will  alfo  acquire 
the  fame  virtue,  if  it  has  remained  for  many 
years  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  without  its 
having  been  placed  fo  in  the  earth  red-hot;  and 
the  fame  has  been  experienced  with  refpecl:  to 
bars,  that  have  been  fet  before  windows  in  an 
upright  pofition.  -  The  fame  effect  will  alfo  be 
produced,  by  laying  a  hot  bar  upon  the  ground, 
exactly  in  a  north  and  fouth  direction,  till  it  gets 
cold  -,  but  if  it  is  fo  laid  without  being  previoufly 
heated,  and  differed  to  continue  in  that  pofition 
for  feveral  years  together,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
impregnated  with  the  magnetic  virtue.  Whoever 
is  defirous  of  feeing  an  acount  of  thefe  obfer- 
vations  more  at  large,  and  to  fatisfy  himfelf 
how  they  evince  the  magnetical  quality  of  the 
earth,  fhould  read  the  mathematical  authors 
who  treat  of  the  load-done,  and  he  will  find, 
that  all  the  modern  ones  make  fome  remarks 
upon  that  particular.  XXXVIII. 
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XXXVIII.  This  magnetic   property  of    the 
terraqueous   globe  being   admitted,    it  may   be 
inferred   from   it,    that  excepting  the   exterior 
emit  of  the  earth,  which  is  compofed  of   fuch 
heterogeneous  parts,   as  are  neceiTary   for    the 
growth  and  increafe  of  the  various  productions 
and  mixtures  with   which   it  abounds,  all  the 
reft,    is  nothing  elfe,     but  a    folid    quarry    of 
load-fione :   and   this  is  the  opinion  that  is  ftre- 
nuoufly  maintained  by   fome  ;    although   there 
are  others,  who  think  that  the  magnetic  virtue, 
is  diftributed   through  all  the  parts  of  the  ter- 
raqueous globe. 

XXXIX.  Both  thefe  opinions  may  be  right, 
for  they  do  not  feem  incompatible  one  with  an- 
other ;  but  in  favour  of  the  fecond,  which  is 
that  which  conduces  heft  to  fupport  my  fenti- 
rnent,  we  may  urge  another  celebrated  piece  of 
experience,  which  evinces  efficacioufly,  that  this 
very  exterior  earth  which  we  touch  and  itand 
on,  is  impregnated  with  many  infenfible  parti- 
cles of  load-ftone  or  iron  ;  and  this  is  mani- 
felt,  from  the  earth  itfelf  being  endued  with 
this  magnetic  virtue,  or  inclination  of  pointing 
to  the  pole  ;  for  bricks  that -are  made  from  it, 
and  are  well  burned  and  purged  or  freed  from 
all  foreign  humour  or  moifture,  and  efpecialiy 

D  if 
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if  they  are  made  long  and  narrow,  by  being 
touched  with  a  load-ftone  will  acquire  the 
virtue  of  pointing  to  the  poles ;  and  they  will 
even  acquire  it  without  being  touched,  if  they 
are  laid  in  a  north  and  fouth  pofition,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  continue  fo  for  many  years  together. 
(See  Father  Dechales,  lib.  i  &  2,  de  Magnete.) 
It  being  then  certain,  that  this  quality  of  point- 
ing to  the  pole,  is  peculiar  to  the  load-done,  or 
the  iron,  and  incommunicable  to  all  other  fub- 
ftances,  it  mud  evidently  be  inferred  from  this 
property  in  the  bricks,  that  the  very  earth  we 
touch  and  (land  upon,  is  impregnated  with 
particles  of  load-ftone  or  iron.  All  vegetables 
then  receiving  their  nourifhment  from  the  earth, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  there  fhould  be  found 
in  them  all,  fome  of  thefe  particles. 

XL.  I  would  recommend  it  to  thofe  who  take 
delight  in  philofophy,  to  endeavour  to  inform 
themfelves,  whether  it  is  not  probable,  that  all 
other  mixtures  are  impregnated  with  thefe  par- 
ticles ;  for  if  that  fhould  be  found  to  be  the 
cafe,  we  fhould  difcover  the  cauie  of  the  de- 
fcent  of  heavy  bodies;  for  there  being  in  the 
earth  the  magnetic  virtue,  and  in  all  other 
mixtures  particles  of  iron,  in  fpite  of  all  our 
endeavours  to  feparate  them,  they  always  would 
be  brought  together  again   by  attraction.     But 

as 
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as  he  who  is  a  lover  of  the  truth,  fhould  con- 
ceal no  objection  that  may  be  made  to  any  fup- 
pofition  that  he  advances,  I  will  not  diffembie, 
that  I  find  a  terrible  one  againft  this  idea  of 
mine  ;  which  is,  that  according  to  this  fyftem, 
iron  mould  be  heavier  than  gold  ;  for  although 
we  mould  admit,  that  fome  iron,  or  magnetic 
particles  are  mixed  with  the  gold,  it  is  not* 
credible,  that  the  quantity  of  them  fhould  be 
equal  to  thofe  in  the  iron  itfelf ;  for  if  that 
was  the  cafe,  the  load-flone  would  attract  the 
gold,  as  it  does  the  iron.  But  whether  there  is 
in  the  terraqueous  globe,  another  attractive 
quality  diflincl:  in  kind  from  that  of  the  load- 
flone,  in  virtue  of  which,  all  bodies  may  be 
difpofed  to  approach  it  which  we  call  heavy, 
by  having  in  themfelves  a  propenfity  to  do  it 
correfpondent  to  that  there  is  between  the  load- 
flone  and  the  iron,  is  very  difficult  to  be 
proved. 


D  2  ON 
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ON  SCEPTICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  rp  HERE  is  fo  great  a  latitude  in  fcepti- 
1  cifm,  and  its  gradations  are  fo  different, 
that  according  to  the  various  extenfion  that  is 
tnven  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  ufed, 
to  defcribe  the  mod  extravagant  error,  and  the 
mofl  prudent  mode  of  philofophizing.  Rigid 
fcepticifm  is  a  wild  delirium,  moderate  is  pru- 
dent caution.  But  thofe  who  in  this  age,  have 
undertaken  to  combat  the  moderate  fceptics, 
have  either  from  ignorance  or  malice,  con- 
founded them  with  the  rigid.  When  I  reflect 
how  grofs  a  thing  ignorance  muft  be  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  it  makes  me  think  they  adted  from  malice, 
and  when  I  confider  how  deteftable  a  thing  malice 
is,  it  makes  me  conclude  what  they  did  was 
through  ignorance. 

II.  Although  the  Greek  word  fcepfis>  from 
whence  fceptic  and  fcepticifm  are  derived,  fig- 
nifies  inqutfition,  inveftigation,  and  fpecuhition, 
cuftom  has  in  a  great  meafure  altered  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term ;    on  which  account,  fceptical 

at 
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at  this  day,  implies  doubt,  or  doubting;  and 
fcepticifm,  that  particular  avowal  which  fceptics 
make  of  doubting,  or  withholding  their  affent 
to  all  matters,  that  are  liable  to  be  controverted 
or  difputed. 

III.  This  doubt  or  fufpenfion  of  affent,  may 
be  more  or  lefs  rational,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  extent  that  is  given  to  it,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  matters  to  which  it  relates. 
ThlM,  although  doubting -of  many  things  would 
be  prudence,  doubting  of  all  would  be  mad- 
nefs. 


SECT.     II. 

IV.  And  although  authors  commonly  repre- 
sent to  us,  fome  fubtil  philofophers  of  anti- 
quity, as  obflinately  perfifting  in  fufpending  their 
affent  to  every  thing  that  was  propofed  to 
them,  and  which  was  evident  both  to  their  reafon, 
and  their  fenfes,  and  likewife  reprefent  them, 
as  earned  defenders  of  univerfal  fcepticifm,  to 
which  opinion  they  refufe  to  admit  of  the  leaft 
exception  ;  yet  for  all  this,  it  is  very  doubtful  to 
me,  whether  thefe  were  their  real  fentiments ; 
and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  they  did  it, 
to  (hew  their  ingenuity,  and  to  difplay  their 
talent  for  difputing;  or  that  from  fome  other 
motive,  they  fpoke  differently  from  what  they 

D  3  thought. 
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thought.  The  mod  famous  among  this  tribe, 
were  Archefilaus,  Carneades,  and  Pyrrho.  But 
the  firft,  if  we  believe  Sextus  Empericus,  was 
in  reality  a  Platonift,  and  only  a  fceptic  in  ap- 
pearance ;  whole  method  it  was,  always  to  dif- 
pute  problematically  upon  every  thing  in  public, 
but  was  ever  careful  to  fuggefl  in  private,  to 
fuch  of  his  difciples  as  he  found  were  the  mod 
capable,  the  Platonic  doctrine,  Cicero  lays, 
that  his  zeal  for  contefting  every  thing  that  was 
advanced  by  his  fchool-fellow  and  rival  Zeno, 
carried  him  to  the  dangerous  extreme,  of  endea- 
vouring, although  it  was  againft  the  conviction  of 
of  his  own  mind,  to  refute  whatever  was  advanced 
by  Zeno.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  according  to 
the  teflimony  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Archefilaus 
never  went  to  the  extreme  of  doubting  the  evi- 
dence of  his  fenfes,  but  rather  treated  with 
contempt  and  derifion,  thofe  who  carried  fcep- 
ticifm  to  that  length. 

V.  Carneades  was  a  raoft  fubtil  philofopher, 
and  fo  eminent  as  an  orator,  that  Cicero  in  va- 
rious parts  of  his  works  fpeaks  of  him  with 
admiration  and  envy  ;  and  allures  us,  that  by 
the  keennefs  of  his  ingenuity,  and  the  fertile 
torrent  of  his  elocution,  he  could  perfuade  his 
hearers  to  believe  whatever  he  thought  fit,  and 
Quintilian,  and  Numenius,  declare  the  fame; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  his  propenfity  for  d  im- 
putation, 
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putation,  and  his  ambition  of  fhewing  his  in- 
genuity, excited  him  to  conteft  the  mofl  efta- 
blifhed  axioms ;  which  together  with  his  affect- 
ing to  diftruft  the  evidence  of  his  fenfes,  made 
him  pafs  for  a  rigorous  fceptic.  But  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affert,  that  if  an  hiflorical  anecdote  which 
is  related  of  him  by  Numenins  is  to  be  credited, 
Carneades  believed  his  eyes  as  much  as  any  man 
living  ;  for  having  furprized  a  concubine  of  his 
in  the  embraces  of  his  beloved  difciple  Men- 
tor, he  was  fo  offended  at  his  treachery,  that 
he  broke  with  him  for  ever,  and  excluded  him 
from  being  the  fucceffor  to  his  academy.  How 
happened  it  then,  that  like  a  good  fceptic,  he 
did  not  doubt  whether  the  reprefentation  of 
that  obfcenity,  might  not  be  a  deceptio  vlfus  ? 
I  for  my  own  part  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
there  never  yet  was  a  fceptic  in  the  world,  who 
after  the  exhibition  of  fuch  evidence,  could 
maintain  his  heart  and  his  mind  in  a  flate  of  fuf- 
pence. 

VI.  It  is  commonly  faid  of  Pyrrho,  who  was 
by  fo  much  the  moft  famous  of  all  the  fceptics, 
that  he  in  a  manner  obfcured  the  others,  by 
giving  his  name  to  the  fyflem  of  univerfal 
doubt,  which  at  this  day  is  called  Pyrrhonifm, 
and  the  fectaries  of  it  Pyrrhonifts  ;  and  he  was 
jfo  pofitive  in  maintaining,  that  we  fhould 
D  4  fufpend 
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fufpend  our  opinion,  with  refpecl  to  all  we 
law,  or  felt,  that  he  would  not  turn  the  lead 
afide,  to  avoid  being  run  over  by  a  mad  horfe, 
or  bit  by  a  mad  dog  ;  nor  would  he  flacken  his. 
pace,  although  he  was  warned  that  he  was  ad- 
vancing near  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ;  and  that 
he  would  have  perifhed  a  thoufand  times  by 
thefe  dangers,  if  his  friends,  who  were  atten- 
tive to  his  fafety,  had  not  prevented  his  running 
headlong  into  them.  But  although  this  ac- 
count of  him  is  much  vulgarized,  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  other  antient  author,  except 
Antigonous  Caryftius,  a  Greek  hiftorian,  who 
was  contemporary  with,  or  lived  very  nearly  in 
the  days  of  Pyrrho,  has  vouched  the  truth  of 
it  ;  at  lead  the  learned  La  Mothe  de  la  Vayer, 
quotes  him  as  the  only  author,  who  attefts  the 
relation  ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  Anti- 
gonns  Caryftius  aiTerts  the  thing  pofitively,  be- 
came in  the  Praparat.  Evang.  lib,  14.  cap.  i8* 
of  Eufebius,  we  find  this  author  quoted  for  a 
fact,  which  contradicts  that  relation  ;  which  is, 
that  Pyrrho,  when  a  dog  was  once  about  to  run 
at  him,  climbed  up  a  tree  to  get  out  of  his 
way,  and  ay«oid  the  danger.  Upon  which  occa- 
fion,  thofe  who  were  prefent,  raillied  him  upon 
the  difference  there  was  between  his  doctrine  and 
his  practice. 

VII.  But  let  Antigonus  Caryftius,   who  is  an 
author  I  have  not  feen,   or  any  other  whatever, 

fay 
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fay  what  they  will,  to  give  fan&ion  to  this  rela- 
tion, we  may  without  the  apprehsnfion  of  being 
accufed  of  injuftice,    condemn  as  incredible,  the 
account  of  Pyrrho's  having  carried  his  extrava- 
gance to  fuch  a  length.     This  philofopher  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety,    and  through  the    whole 
courfe   of  fo  long   a  life,  it  is  not  probable, 
he    mould    always    have    friends   at  his  elbow, 
ready    to  fave  him    from   the   many    dangers, 
to  which  a  man  of  fo  raft,  a  conduct  mutt  una-. 
voidablv  have  been  very  frequently  expofed,  and 
efpecially,  in  the  long  voyage  he  made  to  India 
to  coniult  the  Gymnofophi(tsr    Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  who  is  the  perfon  that  gives  us  the  ac- 
count of  the  great  age   to  which  Pyrrho  lived, 
and   of    his  voyage  to   India,  allures  us,    that 
Pyrrho  led  a  very  folitary  and  retired  life,  which 
is    not  very  compatible  with  his  having  always 
been  attended  by  his  friends,  nor  is  it  reafon- 
able   to  conclude,  that  a  man  who  was  fo  very* 
ridiculous    as   he   is   defcribed  to    have   been, 
could    have  very  many,   or   very   fmcere  ones. 
Finally,  the  citizens  of  Elis,  his  countrymen, 
elected   him  the  high  prieff.  of  their  religion. 
Now  how  is  it  credible,    that  they  lhould  have 
confided  fuch  an  employment  to  a  perfon,  who 
if  his  fcepticifm  had  been  carried  to  the  length 
we  have  mentioned,   they  mud  certainly  have 
looked  upon  as  a  mad  man  ?    From  this  circum- 
ftance,  it  may  alfo  be  inferred,  that  the  charge 

of 
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of  impiety,  which  was  generally  imputed  to 
tnm,  was  an  unjuft  one;  becanfe  his  country- 
men would  hardly  have  elected  him  the  fupremc 
mihifter  of  their  religion,  if  they  had  known 
that  he  profefled  to  be  of  no  religion  at  all, 
and  that  he  doubted  the  exiflence  of  a  deity. 
What  devotion  or  zeal  could  they  expect  for 
the  fervice  of  the  temple,  from  a  man,  who 
either  was  ignorant  of,  or  doubted  whether  the 
object:  of  their  worfhip  exifled  ? 

SECT.     III. 

VI1L  I  not  only  think,  that  tliefe  philofo- 
phers  did  not  in  their  hearts,  adopt  the  fyftem 
of  univerfal  doubt;  but  I  alfo  believe,  there 
never  was  any  one  who  fincerely  did  it ;  becaufe 
there  are  objects,  with  refpecl  to  which,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  by  implication.  No  one, 
for  example,  can  doubt  of  his  own  exiftence. 
The  very  act  of  doubting,  is  affirmative  of  a 
certain  knowledge,  becaufe  he  who  doubts,  mull 
certainly  be  convinced  that  he  does  doubt  ;  and 
if  the  fceptics  are  not  certain  that  they  doubr, 
how  can  they  affirm  they  do  with  fuch  ob- 
ftinacy  and  ftiffhefs  I  Therefore  we  fhould  con- 
clude, that  it  is  not  from  fentiment,  but  from 
their  fondnefs  for  difputation,  that  fome  of  them 
defend  the  fyftem  of  univerfal  fcepticifm ;  and 
if  there  ever  was  any  one  who  truly  allentcd  to 
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it,  we  fhould  not  confider  him  as  a  philofopher, 
but  as  a  lunatic ;  for  it  would  be  improper  to 
call  maintaining  fuch  a  fyftem,  a  particular 
mode  of  philofophizing,  as  we  ought  with 
more  juftice,  to  term  it  a  particular  mode  of 
raving. 

IX.  It  is  moft  likely  then,  that  the  moil  rigid 
fceptics,  and  thofe  who  were  truly  and  bona  fide 
fuch,  admitted  of  fome  exceptions  to  the  univer- 
fality  of  their  fyftem,  or  underftood  it  in  fome 
determined  fenfe,  which  limited  or  reftrained  it. 
Socrates,  whom  fome  look  upon  as  the  primi- 
tive father  of  the  fceptics,  faid  of  himfelf,  that 
he  knew  nothing  with  certainty,  except  it  was 
his  ignorance  of  all  things.  This  however, 
was  placing  fome  fort  of  limitation  to  the  fyf- 
tem, although  it  was  but  a  very  fmall  one. 
But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Socrates,  who  was  a 
very  modeft  man,  only  meant  to  fay,  that  what 
he  knew  amounted  to  but  a  fmall  matter,  and 
that  therefore  we  ought  to  underftand  his  declar- 
ing himfelf  totally  ignorant,  as  an  hyperbolical 
expreffion.  Saint  Juftin  the  martyr,  and  other 
fathers  who  highly  applauded  that  philofopher, 
would  not  have  done  it,  if  they  had  taken  him 
for  a  rigid  fceptic,  which  would  have  amounted 
to  the  fame,  as  his  having  been  an  impious 
man  ;  becaufe  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  doubts 
of  every  thing,  cannot  be  a  perfon  of  any  reli- 
gious 
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gious  principles ;  but  be  was  fo  far  from  fuch  a 
kind  of  man,  that  it  is  molt  probable,  the  Athe- 
nians condemned  him  to  death,  becaufe  he  af- 
firmed the  exigence  cf  one  only  God.  It  is  at 
leaf!  certain,  that  he  treated  the  multifarious 
number  of  the  heathen  gods  with  great  deri- 
iion  ;  from  whence  we  fhould  conclude,  that  he 
knew  this  important  truth,  that  the  Godhead  ad- 
mits of  no  multiplication. 

X.  Other  fceptics,  who  faid  that  they  doubted 
of  every  thing,  and  that  we  ought  to  doubt  cf 
every  thing,  did  not  perhaps  mean  to  exclude 
all  certainty,  but  only  fcientific  and  demonfira- 
tive  certainty,  which  except  in  mathematical 
cafes,  we  mud:  confefs  is  very  rare  to  be  found. 
Even  many  mathematical  demonltrations,  and 
efpecially  thofe  which  are  very  complicated,  are 
not  exempt  from  the  fufpicion,  of  there  being 
fome  occult  fallacy  contained  in  them,  on  which 
account  they  ceafed  to  be  true  demonltrations. 
How  many  have  prefumed  to  demonitrate  they 
could  fquare  the  circle,  whofe  modes  of  doing 
it,  and  their  reafonings  upon  the  fubjeft,  when 
they  came  to  be  fubmitted  to  rigorous  examina- 
tion, have  been  found  to  have  fome  fophifm 
involved  in  them,  or  to  have  been  built  upon 
fome  fuppoiition  which  was  taken  for  certain^, 
when  in  reality  it  was  not  fo.  The  geometrical 
demonltrations,  with  which  they  prove  the  in- 
finite 
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finite  divjfibijaty  of.  the  continued  quantity,  are 
Efficiently  fimple;  notwithstanding  which,  there 
are  authors,  who  becaufe  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  the  quantity  is.  imperceptible,  fufped:,  that 
there  is  ibme  occult  fophiftry  involved  in  thofc 
demonftrations. 

XL  Others  have  refufed  to  credit  the  evi- 
dence of  their  fenfes ;  but  not  fo  grofsly,  but 
that  they  have  condefcended  to  make  ufe  of  them 
to  direct  their  actions  in  the  common  affairs  of 
civil  and  human  life*  They  govern  themfelves 
by  them  for  the  purpofe  of  living,  but  not  for 
that  of  philofophizing.  The  information  of 
their  fenfes  ferves  them  to  chufe  the  ufeful,  and 
avoid  the  pernicious,  but  not  to  determine  the 
theory  of  an  object. 

XII.  The  arguments  they  affign  for  this  dif* 
truft  of  their  fenfes  in  the  laft  inftance,  may  be 
reduced  to  three.  The  firfl:  is,  the  distinction 
we  fhould  admit  between  the  impreffion  which 
objects  make  on  our  fenfes,  and  the  abfolute 
effence  or  quality  contained  in  the  objects  them- 
felves.  For  example,  we  fay  that  hemlock  is 
bitter.  If  by  this  expreffion,  we  mean  to  de- 
clare, that  this  herb  makes  on  our  palate  a  de- 
termined impreffion  or  fenfation,  which  we  call 
biuernefs,  we  fpeak  properly  ;  but  if  we  mean 
to  fay  that  the  herb  in  itfeif  contains  an  abfo- 
lute 
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lute  quality,  which  we  defcribe  by  the  fame 
name,  wefpeak  improperly;  for  if  this  was  the 
cafe,  all  the  animals  who  relifh  hemlock  would 
find  it  bitter  ;  but  it  happens  otherwife,  for  the 
goats  are  fond  of  it,  and  eat  it  greedily.  In 
the  fame  manner  do  all  thofe  reafon,  who  adopt 
this  mode  of  arguing  with  refpett  to  all  other 
fenfible  fpecies.  They  fay,  the  fire  produces 
in  us  that  kind  of  impreffion,  which  we  call 
heat;  but  that  we  ought  not  from  thence  to  con- 
clude, that  it  is  hot  in  itfelf.  Thus  although  by 
approaching  very  near  to  it,  it  produces  pain  in 
us,  (till  it  is  not  fenfible  of  any  itfelf.  There- 
fore we  ought  not  for  this  reafon,  to  fay  the  fire 
contains  pain,  it  being  at  mod  only  capable  of 
occaiioning  pain  ;  neither  ought  we  to  call  it  hot, 
but  only  capable  of  producing  heat ;  nor  can  we 
call  it  hot  but  by  equivocation,  as  we  fay,  Medicine 
is  healthy,  becaufe  it  produces  health  in  the  ani- 
mal. 

XIII.  This  diftinclion  is  the  fundamental 
maxim,  by  which  the  modern  philosophers  main- 
tain their  rejection  of  all  the  fenfible  qualities, 
which  are  afligned  by  Ariftotle  and  his  follow- 
ers to  objects ;  and  they  carry  the  matter  fo  far, 
that  they  will  pofitively  affert  to  you,  that  nei- 
ther fnow  is  white,  nor  charcoal  black,  nor  a 
bell  fonorous,  nor  a  flower  fragrant;  and  if  you 

mean 
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mean  to  exprefs  by  thefe  denominations,  intrinuc 
qualities,  or  fuch  as  proceed  from  fome  acci- 
dental intrinnc  form  contained  in  objects;    they 
will  not  allow  fuch  defcriptions  of  things  to  be 
good  and  valid,   but  only  fo  far  as  they  fignify 
certain  determined  impreflions,  which  by  means 
of  the  phyfical  and  corporeal  impulfe  of  the  in- 
fenfible  particles  of  matter,  are  made  on  our  or- 
gans,  which   are  of    the   fame  ufe   to   us,  to 
enable  us   to   chufe  the   good,   and  avoid   the 
pernicious,    as     our    knowledge   of    the    real 
intrinfic   forms    would    be.     They   proceed  to 
affert,    that  men   would   equally   abftain   from 
eating  arfenic,   if  they   believed  the  moderns, 
who  fay  this  mineral  kills  by  diholving  the  blood, 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  its  particles  ;  as  they  would 
by  believing  Ariftotle,  who  imputes  all  the  mif* 
chief  it  occafions  to  be  the  effect  of  a  venomous 
quality    exifting  in   the  arfenic,  and  that  they 
would  be   equally  anxious  to  acquire  gold,  by 
believing  the  moderns,  who  fay  its  brilliant  yel- 
low hue  is  the  effect  of  a  determined  impreffion 
made  by  the  light  on  the  retina,  where  it  ap- 
pears reflected  in  that  colour,  from  the  particular 
texture  of  the  infenfible  particles  of  the  gold, 
as  they  would,  by  believing  Ariftotle,  who  fays, 
the  colour  proceeds  from  an  accidental  form, 
inherent  in  the  gold  itfelf.     I  know  very  well, 
that  a  learned  philofopher  faidj  a  little  while 

agos 
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ago,  that  the  ladies  had  great  reafon  to  complain 
of  Defcartes,  for  having  taken  from  their  faces 
that  delicate  fmooth  whitenefs  which  makes  them 
]ook  fo  tempting,  and  for  having  placed  it  in 
their  admirer's  eyes.  But  although  this  may  do 
very  well  as  a  joke,  it  is  certain,  that  the  charm 
has  an  equal  effect  to  make  them  appear  defer- 
able, whether  it  is  ftaraped  on  the  eyes,  by  the 
particular  reflection,  which,  by  the  determined 
texture  of  the  infenfible  particles  of  the  ikin, 
is  made  by  the  light,  or  whether  it  is  produced 
by  the  intrinfic  quality,  which  the  Ariftotelicans 
affign  as  the  caufe  of  colours ;  and  I  much 
doubt,  whether  to'  this  day,  the  Carthefiah  phi- 
lofophy  has  ferved  any  man  as  a  prefcrvative, 
againfl  the  venom  of  that  fweet  poifon,  which 
we  call  beauty. 

SECT.     IV. 

XIV.  The  fecond  reafon  affigned  for  diitrufi> 
ing  the  evidence  of  our  fenfes,  is  the  experience 
we  have  of  the  alterations  which  are  produced 
on  fenfible  fpecies,  either  by  the  interpofition  of 
a  medium,  or  the  different  difpofitions  of  our 
organs.  The  fpecies,  which  by  paffing  through 
a  uniform,  or  homogeneous  medium,  appears 
flraight,  by  being  palled  through  a  different  one, 
will  feem  crooked,  as  may  be  evinced  by  paffing 
a  flraight  wand   from  the  air  through   water, 

which, 
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which,  by  virtue  of  the  refraction  of  rays  pro- 
duced in  its  paffage  from  one  element  to  the 
other,  will  make  it  appear  crooked.  To  him 
who  has  a  jaundice,  every  thing  he  looks  at 
feems  yellow  ;  and  although  it  is  true,  that  this 
is  the  effect  of  a  preternatural  accident,  we  are 
not  certain,  whether  ab  It  rafted  from  all  morbific 
difpofitions,  there  are  not  in  various  individuals, 
different  temperaments  and  configuration  of 
parts,  which  are  capable  of  producing  different 
fenfations  with  refpeft  to  the  fame  object;  and. 
it  feems  mod  probable,  from  all  that  is  evident 
and  manifeft  to  our  obfervation  and  experience, 
that  the  thing  is  fo,  for  we  don't  fee  any  one 
individual,  who  is  perfectly  and  exactly  like  an- 
other •,  '  and  we  have  known  men,  whofe  right 
eyes  have  reprefented  objects,  both  with  refpect 
to  colour  and  magnitude,  different  from  their 

i'cfe 

SECT.    V. 

XV.  The  third  ground  for  the  faid  diftruft,  is 
derived  from  the  erroneous  reprefentation  of 
things  made  by  the  imaginary  faculty,  which 
fancies  external  fenfations  of  objects  that  do  not 
exifh  Such,  for  example,  as  the  imagination  of 
him  who  has  had  a  leg  cut  off,  reprefenting  to  him 
a  pain  in  the  leg  or  foot  that  has  been  ampu- 
tated ;  or  that  of  an  hypocondriac  perfon,  who 
E  fancies 
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fancies  himfelf  to  be  glafs,  earthen  ware,  a 
wolf,  or  a  dog,  whofe  imagination  reprefents 
thofe  ftrange  forms,  as  evidently  and  manifeftly 
palpable  to  his  fenfes  ;  fo  that  he  who  fancies 
himfelf  glafs,  will  fwear  with,  invincible  firm- 
nefs,  that  he  perceives  in  his  own  perfon  the 
tranfparency,  and  feels  on  his  own  fkin  the 
fmooth  furface,  which  is  proper  and  peculiar  to 
that  artificial  compofition. 

XVI.  This  error  is  common  to  all  men  in 
their  wanderings  when  they  are  afleep  -9  becaufe 
he  who  dreams,  believes  he  perceives  thofe  ob- 
jects with  his  fenfes,  which  he  only  perceives 
with  his  imagination;  and  from  hence,  the  rigid 
fceptics  deduce  a  mod  pernicious  argument,  by 
way  of  proving,  that  we  mould  doubt  of  every 
thing ;  becaufe  they  fay  no  man  can  be  pofi- 
tively  certain,  whether  he  is  afleep  or  awake  ; 
according  to  which  mode  of  reafoning,  no  one 
can  be  certain,  whether  he  fees,  hears,  or  touches 
any  thing  whatever  ;  for  notwithllanding  his 
having  the  greateft  confidence  that  he  is  awake, 
it  is  poffible  that  he  may  be  fleeping  ;  and  that 
the  things  which  are  reprefented  to  him  as  feen, 
heard,  &c.  are  all  imaginary.  For  example,  I 
confider  myfelf  as  now  writing,  and  reading 
what  I  write.  But  what  certainty  have  I  that 
I  am  writing  and  reading  ?    Have  not  I  dreamed 

a  thou- 
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a  thoufand  times,  that  I  was  reading  and  writing  ? 
And  at  thofe  timesrfuch  occupations  appeared 
to  me,  not  as  things  that  I  was  dreaming  of,  but 
as  exercifes  that  I  was  really  and  actually  prac- 
tifing ;  and  therefore,  that  may  be  the  cafe 
with  me  at  prefent. 

XVII.  I  have  faid  already,  and  with  reafon, 
that  this  argument  is  a  moft  pernicious   and 
dangerous  one ;    for  whatever  anfwer  you  make 
to  it,  your  adverfary  turns  upon  you,  and  urges 
the  oppofite  opinion  as  forcibly,  as  you  can  fup- 
port  your  reply.    At  lead  I  have  never  feen 
any  folution  of  this  matter,  which  could  more 
or  lefs  vanquifli  the  force  of  the  difficulty.    It 
has  been  objected  to  this  fort  of  reafoning,  that 
the  argument  proves  too  much,  and  tends  to 
involve  in,  and  reduce  to  the  fame  date  of  doubt, 
all  the  facred  dogmas  of  religion.     This  remark 
is  a  juft  one,  for  he  who  comes  to  doubt,  whe- 
ther all  he  hears  or  fees  is  not  a  mere  imaginary 
reprefentation,   mufl   neceffarily  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  all   the  inftru&ion  he  has  received* 
both  with  refpec*t  to  religion,  and  every  other 
matter.     But   what   advantage  fhall   we  gain, 
by  infilling  upon  this  againft  a  fceptic,  whofe 
intention  perhaps   is  to  deftroy   all  religion  ? 
And  although  he  mould  not  argue  with  this 
depraved  view,  but  Ihould  reply  to  thefe  ob- 
E  2  je&ions 
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jeclions  out  of  wantonnefs,  or  from  motives  of 
vanity  and  oftentation,  and  a  fondnefs  of  fhewing 
his  parts,  it  would  be  wafting  time  to  difpute 
with  him,  or  to  prefs  the  argument,  becaufe 
thefe  inftances,  notwithstanding  they  are  good 
ones  and  may  be  fairly  infilled  on,  are  not  an* 
fwers. 

XVIII.  It  is  certain  there  are  fome  truths, 
that  maugre  the  clearnefs  and  confidence  with 
which  the  underftanding  affents  to  them,  are 
not  exempt  from  being  expofed  to  difficult  ob- 
jections ;  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  there  is 
no  truth  whatever,  be  it  ever  fo  firmly  efta- 
blifhed,  againft  which,  fome  fophiftical  objection 
may  not  be  raifed.  It  would  therefore  not  be 
right  upon  all  occafions,  to  give  up  a  maxim, 
whofe  truth  we  clearly  perceive  and  are  con- 
vinced of,  only  becaufe  we  can't  reply  to  every 
argument  that  may  be  urged  againft  it.  There 
are  truths  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  although  they 
would  ftrike,  and  be  clear  to  any  man  of  ordi- 
nary underftanding,  flill,  the  giving  an  anfwer 
to  every  objection  that  could  be  raifed  againft 
them,  might  poffibly  be  found  a  difficult  tafk  to 
a  perfon  of  very  fubtil  ingenuity.  And  not- 
withftanding  we  fliould  not  be  able  to  hit  upon 
an  argument,  that  would  confront  or  filence 
thofe  which  are  ufed  by  the  fceptics,  to  per- 
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fuade  us  to  doubt  whether  we  are  fleeping  or 
waking,  we  fhould  not  abandon  ourfelves  to 
fuch  a  doubt,  but  fupport  ourfelves  in  a  firm 
confidence,  that  we  are  not  miftaken  with  re- 
fpecl:  to  the  Hate  we  are  in.  And  in  truth,  the 
arguments  ufed  to  make  us  doubt  of  it,  are  not 
of  fuch  a  nature,  as  that  a  clear,  folid,  and  un- 
crabarraffed  anfwer  may  not  be  given  to  them. 

XIX.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  I  fhali  begin 
with  fuppofing,  that  evidence  in  this  cafe  may 
be  of  two  forts,  mediate,  and  immediate.  An 
evident  propofition,  fupported  by  immediate  evi- 
dence, is,  when  without  the  affiftance  of  any 
kind  of  proof,  it  prefents  itfelf  fo  clearly  to  our 
under  flan  dings,  that  the  mind  is  conftrained  by 
invincible  neceflity  to  afient  to  it.  An  evident 
propofition  fupported  by  mediate  evidence,  is, 
when  of  itfelf,  it  is  not  reprefented  to  our  un- 
derstandings with  all  this  clearnefs,  but  is  ne- 
ceffarily  inferred  from  fome  other  felf-evident 
propofition* 

,XX.  I  will  fuppofe,  fecondly,  that  immediate 
evidence  fhould  be  divided,  into  metaphyseal  and 
experimental.  The  firfl  is  governed  by  uni- 
verfai  principles,  which  of  themfelves  perfuade 
or  convince  the  underflanding  ;  fuch  as  thefe, 
the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part;  two  contra- 
E  3  di&ory 
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di&ory  propofitions  can't  be  both  true  at  one 
and  the  fame  time.  Experimental  evidence  is 
derived  from  certain  lingular  truths,  which  ftrike 
every  individual  with  infallible  convi&ion  ;  fuch 
as  thefe,  that  I  at  prefent  have  fuch  or  fuch  a 
defire,  or  that  I  think  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing, 
that  I  fuffer  fome  pain,  or  that  1  am  affected 
with  fome  particular  fenfation;  for  example, 
joy,  fadnefs,  or  anger. 

XX.  That  every  individual  feels  this  experi- 
mental evidence  in  fome  particular  inftances,  no 
one  can  doubt,  and  even  if  any  perfon,  by  giv- 
ing to  his  fcepticifm  all  imaginable  exteniion, 
fhould  be  defirous  of  doubting  of  every  thing, 
he  could  never  fllfle  the  experimental  evidence 
that  he  doubted.  And  here  I  can't  help  re- 
marking, that  experimental  evidence  is  a  thing 
of  fuch  moment  to  the  Carthefians,  that  all 
their  metaphyseal  teftimonies  depend  on,  or  are 
derived  from  it ;  becaufe,  from  that  firft  maxim 
or  proportion,  I  think,  is  inferred  immediately, 
the  proof  of  their  own  exiflence  ;  and  medi- 
ately, all  the  other  demonftrable  truths,  are 
eflablifhed  upon  experimental  evidence  only. 

XXII.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  from  the  truths 
which  are  eflablifhed   upon   experimental   evi- 
dence, you  can  deduce  no  demonftrative  reafon- 
6  ing* 
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ing ;  or  at  leait  of  that  fort,  which  the  logi- 
cians call  a  priori.     The  reafon  is,  becaufe  they 
are  evident  of  themfelves,  or  elfe  are  fupported 
by  immediate  evidence,   arrd  are  not  dependant 
upon  any  other  thing  from  whence  they  are  in- 
ferred.     Therefore,    although    for   example,  I 
at  prefent  am  convinced  that  I  am  defirous  of 
eating  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing,  I  cannot  perfuade 
any  other  perfon  that  I  fancy  it,  by  any  imme- 
diate demonftration  ;  becaufe  this  is  evident  to 
me,  not  from  any  principle  that  is  notorious  to 
all  mankind,   and  from  whence  may  be  inferred 
the  exigence  of  fuch  a  defire ;  but  becaufe  the 
appetite  itfeif,  is  intimately  connected  with  my 
fpirit,   and  I  feel  it   fo  forcibly,    that  I  cannot 
doubt  of  its  exiftence  :    the  fame  thing  happens 
in  the  cafes  of  thofe   truths,   which   are   efta- 
blitihed  upon  immediate  metaphyseal  evidence. 
If  I  Ihould  be  afked,    how  I  know   that   the 
whole  is  greater  than  one  of  its  parts,  I  fhould 
anfwer,  that  I  do  not  know  it  from  any  principle 
from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  but  becaufe 
the  truth,    that  the  whole  is  larger  than  a  part, 
is  fo  clearly  evident  to  my  mind,  that  it  h  as 
incompatible  with  doubt,   as   the   light  of  the 
fun  with  midnight  darknefs.     If  any  one  fhould 
deny  to  me,  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  two 
contradictory  proportions  cannot  be   both  true 
at  the  fame  time,  it  would  be  irapoffible  for  me 
E  4  to 
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to  prove  the  truth  of  the  maxim,   either  by  ar« 
glimenrs  deduced  a  priori,  or  a  poftcriori.     The 
reafon  is  plain,  becaufe  if  I  was  to  argue  the 
point,  the  mod  I  could  do,  would  be  infilling  on 
the  manifeft  contnidiclioa,  and  aliening  the  im- 
poffibiliry  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  laft  refource 
of  logical  dialect.     But  obferve,  when  we  are 
got  th,us  far,  my  adverfary,  to  aft  confidently 
with    his    firft    caprice,    thinks   fit    to   change 
his  ground,  and  to  admit  both  extremes  of  the 
contradiction,    and  to  infift  they  are  both  true. 
Now  how,  in  this  cafe,  am  I  to  prove  that  they  can- 
not be  fo  ?  Why  I  can  do  it  by  no  other  means, 
than  by  having  recourfe  to  the  axiom,  that  it  is 
imppffible  two  contradictory  proportions  can  be 
both  true  at  the  fame  time.     But  this  is  begging 
the  queflion  from  the  beginning,  and  proving 
what  is  denied,  by  the  fame  proportion  which 
is  the  fubjeft  of  the  difpute. 

XXIII.  The  fuppofitionswehave  juft  made,  con- 
tain all  the  folutions  we  are  capable  of  giving,  to 
the  above  argument.  I  fay  then,  that  I  myfelf,  and 
I  fay  the  fame  of  all  others,  who  are  in  my  prefent 
fnuation  and  circumftances,  have  experimental 
Evidence  that  I  am  now  awake  :  becaufe  the  (late 
of  wakefulnefs,  which  confifts,  in  the  intimate 
and  ultimate  difpofition  of  the  faculties  to  ex- 
ercife  themfelves  in   proper  operations,   is   an 
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objeft,  which  prefents  itfelf  to  my  mind,  with 
fuch  clearnefs,  that  if  I  was  never  fo  defirous 
of  doing  it,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  my 
being  at  prefent  in  that  ftate  •,  nor  can  any  other 
reafon  be  required  of  me,  nor  can  I  give  any 
ether,  for  affenting  to  this  truth  ;  neither  can  I 
for  my  affent  to  a  firft  principle,  give  any  other 
than  the  beforementioned,  nor  alledge  any  other, 
to  explain  the  exiftence  of  any  reflection,  which 
my  foul  is  at  prefent  intent  upon. 

XXIV,  I  will  not  however   diffemble,  thafe 
after  this  anfwer  is  given,  there  ftill  remains  a 
ferious  difficulty  to  furmount,which  may  be  ftated 
in  the  following  manner.    The  experimental  evi- 
dence, from  whence  we  deduce  this  perfuafion,  is 
fallacious ;  becaufe  when  we  fleep  and  dream,  we 
are   under   the    fame   perfuafion  that    we  are 
awake,  and  our  fenfes  then   reprefent  to  us, 
that  we  are  engaged  in  actual  exercifes  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  if  it  was  at  that  time  to  occur  to 
us,  to  make  reflection  upon  what  we  were  doing, 
we  fhould  conceive,  that  we  had  experimental 
evidence  of  our  fpeaking,  feeing,  hearing,  &c. 
Therefore  the  idea  that  1  now  entertain  upon  re- 
flection, that  I  have  at  prefent  experimental  evi- 
dence of  my  being  at  this  inftant  awake,  and 
engaged  in   fludy  and  writing,  affords  me  no 
abfolute  certainty  that  I  am  pot  afleep,  or  that 
I  am  actually  fo  employed. 

3  2Xv\ 
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XXV.  This  is  the  utmoft  extent  to  which  the 
matter  of  doubting  can   be   carried.     But   by 
way  of  anfwer  to   it,  I  fhall   reply,  that   the 
perfuafion  we  have  of  being  awake  when  we 
are  dreaming,  differs  greatly  from  that  we  have 
of    being   awake,    when    we   actually   are   fo., 
This  laft  is  a  clear,  firm,  determined,  invincible 
perfuafion,  and  fuch  a  one,    as  is  required  to 
conftitute  experimental  evidence  of  the  certainty 
of  the  faft;  which   it  does  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  notwithftanding  all  the  reflections  we  can 
make,   and   all  the  doubts  and    difficulties  we 
can  fugged,  our  affent  to,  and  perfuafion  of  the 
truih  of  it,  remains  firm  and  unfhaken.     On  the 
contrary,  when  we  are  dreaming,  our  reflection 
is    obfeure,    and   the   perfuafion    produced  in 
confequence  of  it,  feeble  and  wavering;  which 
will  evidently  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  if  in  the 
courfe  of  our  dreaming,  it  fhould   occur  to  us 
to  make  a  doubtful  reflection,  whether  what  our 
imagination  reprefents  to  us  is  reality,  or  only  a 
dream ;  and  the  refult  to  a  man  who  was  to  do  this 
would  be,  a  faint  and  doubtful  determination  of 
whether  he  actually  dreams,  or  only  believes  he  is 
dreaming,  and  he  would  remain  in  a  ftate  of  doubt, 
whether  what  his.  fancy  reprefents  to  him  be  real 
or  not.    I  fay  in  all  thefe  cafes,  his  decifion  of  the 
matter,   would  not  be  refolute   and   firm,  but 
wavering  and  languid.     This  doubt  of  whether 

I  am 
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I  am  afleep  or  not,  often  occurs  to  me  in  dreams, 
which  never  fails  to  produce  one  of  the  two 
following  effe&s,  either  to  certify  to  me  that  I 
am  dreaming,  or  to  make  me  fufpend  my  affent 
to  the  fa&.  And  I  will  venture  to  affure  any 
one,  who  lhall  perfift  for  a  few  moments,  in 
propofmg  thefe  doubts  to  himfelf  when  he  is 
dreaming,  that  he  will  find  the  fame  thing  hap- 
pen to  him. 

XXV.  We  may  make  ufe  of  the  fame  reason- 
ing, if  the  argument  is  applied  to  the  deliriums 
of  maniacs.  Every  man,  who  after  having  been 
deprived  of  his  reafon,  comes  to  be  reftored  to 
his  fenfes,  finds  a  great  difference  with  refpedt 
to  the  perfuafions  he  feels,  and  the  clearnefs  of 
the  opinions  he  forms  in  a  flate  of  fanity,  and 
thofe  he  entertained  when  he  was  mad.  Mad 
people  feldom  make  any  reflections,  either  on 
the  ftate  of  their  mind,  or  the  fubjed:  of  their 
madnefs ;  and  when  they  do  happen  to  make 
them,  are  generally  more  or  lefs  blinded  by 
their  apprehenfions;  of  which  I  myfelf  have 
known  fome  inftances  ;  and  it  has  fallen  in  my 
way,  by  the  force  of  lively  reprefentations,  firft 
to  prevail  on  fome  mad  people  to  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  their  apprehenfions,  and  afterwards  to 
reafon  them  out  of  them ;  among  whom  there 
was  a  nun,  who  had  been  exceedingly  mad  for 

fome 
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fome  years,  and  whofe    life  was  thought  to 
be   in   danger,  although  in   reality   it  was  not 
fo ;  and  I  being  called  to  adminifter  the  facra- 
ments  to  her,  was  fo  happy  as  to  reduce  her  mind 
to  a  flate  of  calmnefs,  that  rendered  her  capable 
of  receiving  them  as  a  penitent.    This  I  accom- 
pltfhed,  by  ufing  various  reafonings  and  argu- 
ments, tending  to  undeceive  her,  and  at  laft  was 
fo  fortunate  as  to  hit  upon  one,  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  her  difeafe,  and  the  ftate  of  her  mind, 
which  had  its  efFecl; :  but  in  doing  this,  great 
attention  mould  be  had  to  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
and  the  energy  and  vivacity  of  the  looks,  and 
care  fhould  be   taken,  that  every  acYion  mould 
be  fuch,  as  is  likely  to  give  efficacy  and  force  to 
the  arguments  you  ufe,  in  order  that  they  mould 
make  an  imprefliion  on  their  minds;   great  cau- 
tion mould  alfo  be  ufed  not  to  irritate  them  -, 
and  by  thefe  means,  they   are  often  brought  to 
intervals  of  fenfe  ;   and  although  it  is  true,  that 
they  feldom  laft:  long,  H: 111  the  gaining  an  hour 
of  calm  reafon,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
as  it  was  in  the  cafe  of  the  nun  we  have  juft 
mentioned. 

XXVII.  The  delicacy  and  curiofity  of  this 
fubjecl,  has  caufed  me  to  dwell  on  it  longer  than 
was  necefiary;  for  I  am  fo  far  from  apprehend- 
ing, that  the  arguments  which  are  ufed  in  fup- 
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port  of  univerfal  fcepticirm,  will  prevail  with, 
or  have  any  weight  on  the  world  in  general,  that 
I  do  not  believe  there  ever  yet  was  a  man,  who 
in  reality  was  convinced  by  them. 


SECT.    VI. 

XXVIIL  The  limitations  with  which  rigid 
fcepticifm  may  be  mitigated,  are  innumerable ; 
confequently,  fcepticifm  will  appear  more  or 
lefs  abfurd,  according  to  the  various  exceptions 
with  which  it  is  corrected  5  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  fuch  extent,  that  to  reafon  upon  it  with  any 
degree  of  precifion  would  fill  a  large  volume*  I 
(hall  therefore  proceed  to  treat  of  fcepticifm, 
as  confined  within ,  the  line  of  phyfics,  which  is 
the  point,  to  which  I  propofed  at  firft  to  reftraia 
my  arguments  on  this  fubjecl:. 


SECT.    VII, 

XXIX.  I  have  always  wondered,  and  do  not 
yet  ceafe  to  wonder,  at  feeing  modern  philofo- 
phers  attack  fcepticifm  as  a  phyfical  error,  and 
am  much  aftonifhed,  to  find  them  condemn  it  in 
that  fenfe  as  an  error,  dangerous  to  the  dogmas 
of  faith.     Nor  can  I  comprehend,  how  fuch  a 

charge 
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charge  can  arife,  otherwife,  than  from  grofs 
ignorance  or  malicious  fpite  ;  unlefs  it  is  applied 
to  fome  fceptic,  who  from  explaining  himfelf 
loofely,  may  have  given  occafion  for  fuch  an  im- 
putation. 

XXX.  The  fyflem  of  phyfical  fcepticifm, 
afferts,  that  phyfical  and  natural  things,  do  not 
admit  of  demonftration  or  fcientific  certainty,  but 
that  they  are  all  matter  of  opinion  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  we  fhould  not  call  natural  philo- 
sophy a  fcience,  becaufe  ftriclly  fpeaking  it  is  not 
one,  but  rather  a  habit,  or  acquired  facility,  of 
reafoning  with  probability  upon  natural  things. 
We  (hall  underftand  fcience  in  this  place,  in  the 
fenfe  which  Ariftotle  and  the  fchoolmen  under- 
Itand  it,  who  define  it,  to  be  an  evident  knowledge 
of  the  effett  by  the  caufe.  But  in  our  definitions, 
we  ftiall  not  exclude  experimental  certainty,  or 
certain  knowledge,  acquired  by  the  experience 
we  have  had,  and  the  obfervations  we  have  made, 
of  phyfical  matters  ;  but  we  (hall  rather  main- 
tain it,  as  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  ar- 
rive at  attaining  truth;  although  I  doubt  whe- 
ther we  fhall  ever  attain  by  it,  a  difcovery  of  the 
internal,  or  intimate  nature  of  things. 

XXXI.  Neither  will  we  deny,  that  with  re* 
fpeot  to  phyfical  objects,  many  propofitions  may 
be  advanced  or  fupported,  which  are  deducible 

with 
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with  infallible  certainty  from  metaphyfical  prin- 
ciples :  as  for  example  from  this,  the  whole  is 
greater  than  its  party  is  evidently  inferred,  that 
a  man  is  bigger  than  his  head ;  and  from  this, 
being  is  the  effeft  of  operation,  is  inferred,  that 
my  father  exifted  when  he  begot    me.     But 
thefe,  and  other  innumerable  demonftrations  of 
this  fort,  afford  nophyfical  knowledge  whatever; 
becaufe  they  do  not  manifeft  in  any  degree,  ei- 
ther great  or  fmall,  the  nature  of  the  very  en- 
tities which  are  the  objects  of  them.    Why  do 
I  fay  manifeft  the  nature  of  the  entities  ?  They 
do  not  even  difplay  to  the  underftanding,  a  fingle 
truth*  which  may  not  be  comprehended  without 
their  help,  by  the  moft  ruftic  man  upon  earth. 
So  that  the  fyllogiftical  conclufions  upon  infalli- 
ble truths,  which  the   fchool  philofophers  fo 
much  boaft  of,  do  nothing  more,  than  explain 
by  circumlocution  and  in  terms  of  art,  the  very 
things,  which  may  be  immediately  comprehend- 
ed, and  naturally  explained,  by  any  rational  man 
who  never  ftudied.    Further,  how  can  they  call 
by  the  name   of  demonftrations,  things  which 
demonftrate  nothing?  that  is,  they  manifeft  no- 
thing, but  what  was  manifeft  without  their  affift- 
ance.     A  logician  will    fay,    thinking  he  fays 
fomething  to  the  purpofe,  that  he  knows  by 
means  of  the  art  of  demonftration,  that  which 
he  could  not  know  artificially  without  this  aid. 

But 
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But  I  anfwer,  that  this  artificial  knowledge  te 
totally  ufelefs,  becaufe  it  neither  manifefts  to  me 
any  one  truth  of  which  I  was  before  ignorant, 
nor  does  it  illuftrate  to  me  with  greater  clear- 
nefs,  the  things  I  was  before  acquainted  with  ; 
it  being  certain,  that  it  is  as  evident  and  clear  to 
the  ruftic,  and  that  he  affents  with  as  much  firm- 
nefs,  that  the  whole  tree  is  bigger  than  one  of 
its  branches,  without  the  help  of  artificial  logic, 
as  I  do,  affifled  with  my  whole  armory  of  fyllo- 
gifms.     If  a  learned  perfon,  ihould  undertake 
to  inftruft  a  man  who  walks  well,  and  with  a 
good  grace,  by  explaining  to  him  all  the  laws  of 
motion,  to  flep  fcientifically ;  and  alfo,  by  ex- 
plaining  to  him   the  number  and  ufe  of  the 
mufcles,  mould  teach   him  the   application   of 
fhofe  laws  to  every  member  of  his  body  con- 
cerned in  that  exercife ;  mould  not  we  be  apt  to 
fay,  that  befides  his  taking  a  very  tedious  one, 
he  had  alfo  taken  a  very  needlefs   trouble,   it 
being  certain,  that  his  pupil,  after  all  this  pains, 
would  not  walk  a  jot  better,  if  fo  well  as  he  did 
before ;  the  cafes  are  fimilar. 


SECT.    VIII. 

XXXII.  The  thing  then  being  underftood,  is 
the  fenfe  we  have  explained  it,  the  conclufion 
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I  draw  from  the  premifes  is,  that   fcience,    or 
fcientific  certainty  is  not  to  be  found  in  phyfics. 
Doctor  Martinez,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his 
Medictna  Sceptica,    (Converf.    27.)    proves  this 
conclufion  abundantly,  both  by  the  authority  of 
fcripture,  and  by  the  fentences  of  many  fathers ; 
though  as  the  works  of  this  author  are  eafily  to 
be  met  with,  I  fhall  not  here  infert  the  authori- 
ties  he  quotes,   but  (hall    content   myfelf  with 
adding  to  them  two  very  remarkable  ones  that 
be  has  omitted.     The  firft  is,  that  of  my  father 
St.  Bernard  (in  Cant.  Cantic.  Serm.  XXXIII.), 
who  when  he  is  fpeaking  of  philofophers,  fays,  F^gi 
fant^  nulla  ft  abiles  certitudineveritatis^femper  difcen- 
Us,  et  nunquam  ad  fcieniiam  veritatis  pewenientes. 
And  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  the  Saint  fays 
further,  philofophers  never  arrive  at  attaining  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  very  truths  they  them- 
felves  are  in  fearch  of,  and  are  defirous  of  teach- 
ing to  other  people  :  femper  difcentes  \  and  left 
fome  fhould  conclude  he  fpoke  of  fupernatural 
truths,  I  thought  it  necerlary  to  hint  here,    that 
thefe  are  not  the  objects  of  philofophical  inqui- 
ries.    Neither  mould  we  fuppofe,  that  he  fpoke 
of  the  moral  philofophers,  becaufe  many  of  thefe, 
even  including  the   Gentiles,   inveftigated  many 
truths,   that   came  within    the  compafs  of  their 
plan,  with  intire  certainty;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
if  Ariftotle,  had  written  with  as  much  precifion 
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upon  phyfics,  as  he  did  upon  ethics,  we  needed 
not  to  have  wifhed  for  any  thing  better. 

XXXIII.  The  fecond  authority,  is  that  of 
Lactantius  Firmianus,  an  illuftrious  perfon,  and 
a  venerable  member  of  the  church ;  this  great 
man  (Lib.  III.  Divin.  Inftit.  Cap.  iv.  v.  and  vi.) 
treats  largely  of  the  fcepticifm  of  Archefilaus, 
of  whom  we  have  fpoken  before,  and  after  com- 
bating and  confronting  this  philofopher  effec- 
tually on  the  fubjecl:  of  univerfal  doubt,  admits 
without  referve,  that  he  would  have  been  right, 
if  he  had  limited  his  fcepticifm  to  matters  of 
phyfics,  becaufe  there  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be  any 
fcience,  which  will  teach  mankind,  the  caufes 
and  reafons  of  natural  things :  §hia?ito  faceret 

fapientius,  ac  verius,  ft  except  tone  facia  dicer  el 
caufaSy  rationefque  dimtaxat  rerum  calefiiwn,  feu 
naturalium%  quia  funt  abditce,  necfciri  puffey  quia 
nullus  doceaty  nee  quart  opportere,  quia  inveniri 
queer endo  non  pojfunt. 

XXXIV.  Some  of  the  fceptics  themfclves 
prove  our  conclufion,  for  they  fay,  that  the  things 
appertaining  to  phyfics  are  lingular,  and  that 
from  Angular  things  you  cannot  derive  a  fcience. 
But  this  reafon  does  not  fatisfy  me.  In  the  fir  ft 
place,  notwithstanding  phyficai  things  are  for  the 
moft  part  Angular,   they  in  fomc  in  fiances  may 
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ceafe  to  be  lingular.  Thus,  although  every  real 
entity  is  lingular,  it  may,  contemplated  metaphy- 
fically,  depart  from  its  Angularity.  In  facl,  the 
fchoolmen  together  with  St.  Thomas  fay,  that 
phyfics  may  depart  or  be  feparated  from  their  An- 
gular, but  not  from  their  fenfible  nature ;  and  that 
mathematical  things,  may  depart  or  be  feparated 
from  their  lingular  and  fenfible,  but  not  from 
their  intelligible  nature;  alfo,  that  metaphy- 
seal ones,  may  depart  or  be  feparated  from  their 
Angular,  fenfible,  and  intelligible.  In  the  next 
place,  the  axiom  that  from  Angular  things  you 
can  derive  no  fcience,  mould  be  underflood  with 
fome  grains  of  allowance  ;  that  is,  of  fuch  Angu- 
lar things  as  are  particularly  neceAfary  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  are  accidental  to  the  fpecies ;  but 
from  thofe  which  appertain  or  belong  to  the 
fpecies,  fcience  may  be  deduced,  even  when 
they  are  connected  with  the  individual.  For 
example.  If  I  know  fcientifically ;  that  man 
according  to  the  general  received  opinion  re- 
fpecYmg  him,  is  rifible,  I  alfo  know  fcientifically 
that  Peter  is  rifible,  for  in  the  following  fyllo- 
gifm  ;  every  man  is  rifible  ;  Peter  is  a  man  \  and 
therefore  Peter  is  rifibley  is  implied  the  truth 
of  the  premifes,  and  the  confequence  deducible 
from  it  is,  that  it  is  fcientiAcally  evident.  Fur- 
ther, if  ever  a  philofopher  fhould  arife,  who 
fhould  know  with  certainty,  the   fpecific  nature 
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of  all  material  entities,  and  from  that  knowledge, 
ihould  be  able  to  demonftrate  all  their  proper- 
tics,  and  the  refpe&ive  operations  appertaining 
to  each  fpecles,  and  in  virtue  of  this  extraordi- 
nary penetration,  ihould  be  capable  of  giving 
reafons  a  priori  for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
we  ihould  not  be  able  to  deny,  that  fuch  a  phi- 
lofopher  pofTefTed  phyfical  fcience,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  object  of  his  fcience,  related  only  to  the 
fpecies,  unconnected  with  individuals.  What 
then  remains  to  be  proved,  is,  that  in  phyfics 
there  is  to  be  found  no  fort  of  fcience,  or  evident 
knowledge  of  the  matters  appertaining  merely  to 
phyfics,  abftracled  from  all  other  considerations ; 
and  truly  the  dogmatic  naturalifts,  would  be  very 
happy,  could  they  be  permitted  to  poffefs  a  know- 
ledge that  amounts  to  as  much  as  this;  nor  would 
it  difturb  them,  to  have  it  dinned  in  their  ears,  that 
the  knowledge  of  common  conceptions  is  metaphy- 
seal, and  not  phyfic'al  •,  for  they  would  tell  you, 
that  both  phyfics,  and  metaphyfics,  may  depart  or 
be  feparated  from  their  Angularity,  and  that  the 
principal  diftin&ion  between  them  is,  that  the  laft 
regards  its  objeel:  with  a  greater  degree  of  ab (trac- 
tion ;  that  is,  as  exempt  from  all  matter,  and  con- 
siders only  thofe  reafons,  which  may  fubfift  ab- 
itraeled  from  matter,  fuch  as  Spiritual  entities ; 
on  the  contrary,  phyfics  only  contemplate  mate- 
rial and  corporeal  entities;  the  molt  fublime  of 
i  which 
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which  conceptions,  is  that  which  regards  the 
reafon  of  the  body,  and  the  loweft,  that  which  is 
attached  to  the  corporeal  part  of  it.  But  call 
this  knowledge  by  what  fort  of  name  you  will, 
either  phyfical  or  metaphyseal,  the  way  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  fhort  iffue  is,  to  (hew  that  there 
is  not  in  reality,  any  fuch  knowledge. 

XXXV.  And  what  is  more  eafy  to  be  proved 
than  this  I  I  reafon  thus  •,  phyfics  contemplate 
the  nature  of  an  entity  that  has  motion,  or  cir- 
culation ;  this  may  be  confidered,  either  accord- 
ing to  the  fpecific,  or  generative  nature  of  the 
thing  ;  and  I  affert,  that  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty  of  the  nature  of  any  entity  that  has 
motion  or  circulation,  either  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  before  named  fenfes. 

XXXVI.  And  to  begin  with  the  fpecific,  who 
can  deny  that  in  this  fenfe,  we  know  nothing  of 
any  one  entity  ?  I  defy  all  the  philofophers  to 
tell  me  what  is  the  conftituent  or  component 
phyfical  fubftance,  of  any  one  of  the  material 
entities  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  univerfe,  and 
will  give  them  leave  to  chufe  that  which  they 
have  molt  examined.  St.  Baiil  has  fome  words 
(Epift,  168.  ad  Eiinomhim)  that  are  admirably 
applicable  to  this  purpofe,  and  which  I  mall  here 
infert :   Itaque   qui  fe  exiftentjum  fclentiam  a(fe- 
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quutum  ejfe  gloriatur,  exponat  7iobis  quomodo,  quod 
minimum  cffe  eorum,  qua  in  lucem  prodierunt,  na- 
tura  habeaU  Let  the  prefumptuous  philofopher, 
who  boafts  of  his  phyfical  knowledge,  explain 
to  us  the  nature  of  the  lead  entity  which 
God  has  created.  Let  him,  adds  the  fame 
Father,  who  is  oftentatioufly  vain  of  having 
penetrated  into  the  fecrets  of  nature,  tell  us 
what  is  the  nature  of  an  ant :  Die  at  formica- 
rum  nobis  naturaniy  qui  eorum,  qua  in  naturafunt 
fcientiam  cum  fafiu  fe  pradicat  affequutum.  But 
why  mould  we  wafte  time?  There  is  not,  nor 
ever  was  to  this  day,  any  one,  who  by  means  of 
acquired  fcience,  could  penetrate  the  condiment 
or  component  phyfical  fubltance  of  any  living 
or  inanimate  entity;  the  reach  of  our  capacities 
not  permiting  us  to  go  further,  than  to  diitin- 
gttifh  by  fome  very  extrinfic  accidents,  one  thing 
from  another ;  and  this  mode  of  diftinguifhing, 
is  confined  principally  to  thofe  we  call  natura^ 
lids,  and  rarely  extends  to  thofe  in  the  fchools, 
who  acquire  the  appellation  of  philofophers, 
and  who  generally  content  themfelves  with  dif- 
tinguifhing fome  few,  which  they  commonly  do 
in  the  unhappy  manner  we  fliall  proceed  to  point 
out ;  but  when  fchool  philofophers  defcend  to 
treat  of  ipecific  conceptions,  their  philofophy  is 
fo  mifcrable  and  confined,  that  they  only  attempt 
to  give  the  colour  of  a  definition  to  a  few  fpecies 

of 
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of  brutes,  whofe  voice  they  defcribe  by  fome 
particular  name,  and  then  explain  their  concep- 
tion of  them,  by  fome  term  derived  from  that 
name ;  thus  they  call  the  lion  a  roaring  animal ; 
the  dog  a  barking  one,  and  the  horfe  a  neighing 
one;  but  the  fifh,  becaufe  they  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  are  for  the  moft  part  mute,  cannot 
well  be  comprehended  within  this  rule,  and 
therefore  are  obliged  to  go  without  a  definition. 

XXXVII.  The  fchool  philofophers  cannot  be 
ignorant,  that  thefe  are  not  definitions,  but  fhould 
rather  be  termed  mere  fhadows  of  definitions, 
which  they  make  ufe  of  for  want  of  true  ones, 
to  exprefs  logically,  what  definition  is,  what 
fpecies,  what  gender,  what  difference,  and  other 
things  appertaining  to  logical  dialecl ;  but  is  it 
not  clear,  that  defining  a  horfe  by  calling  him  a 
neighing  animal,  can  give  us  no  better  concep- 
tion of  the  creature,  than  may  be  conveyed  to  u$ 
by  the  moft  flupid  clown,  who  would  explain 
the  thing  more  fimply,  and  without  fchool  jar- 
gon, by  telling  us  that  a  horfe  is  an  animal  that 
neighs •,  or  is  capable  of  neighing  ?  Oh !  what  a 
penetrating  philofophical  defcription  is  this  of 
the  nature  of  a  horfe  ! 

XXXVIII.  If  any  one,  notwithstanding  what 
has  been  faid,  fhould  chufe  to  reply,  that  nature, 
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as  the  root  of  all  operations,  fliould  be  explained 
according  to  the  order,  or  habit  of  thofe  opera- 
tions ;  and  thus,  that  a  horfe  is  well  and  phyfi- 
cally  defined,  by  the  radical  order  of  the  act  of 
neighing  ;  if  any  one,  I  fay,  fhould  reply  to  me 
in  this  manner  >  I  apprife  him  in  the  firft  place, 
that  all  fubflantial  nature  has  its  abfolute  being, 
which  is  underftood  to  be  antecedent  to  the  or- 
der of  operations,  for  the  fir  ft,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  or  reafon  of  the  other ;  that  is  to  fay, 
becaufe  fuch  a  thing  has  fuch  a  being  in  nature, 
from  thence  is  derived  the  habit  or  aptnefs  for 
fuch  operations.  I  apprife  him  fecondly,  that  if 
we  fhould  permit  nature  to  be  well  defined  by 
the  precife  or  charadteriftic  order  of  operation, 
this  fliould  not  be  extended  to  every  fort  of  ope- 
ration, but  fhould  be  confined  to  the  primary 
operation,  which  marks  the  foundation  of  the 
fpecies  ;  but  alas,  we  are  ignorant  of  what  that 
is.  For  example,  if  a  man,  as  is  generally 
thought,  is  well  defined  by  his  rational  faculty, 
or  radical  power  of  reafoning  \  becaufe  the  be- 
ing able  to  reafon  or  reflect,  is  the  principal,  or 
primary  operatirn  of  man ;  a  horfe  then  fliould 
be  defined  by  his  radical  habit  to  that  act  of  per- 
ception, inftincl,  or  knowledge,  which  is  proper 
to  his  fpecies,  and  diftinct  from  that  of  all  other 
animals.  But  who  has  penetrated  what  this  is  ? 
Or  who   has   ever  known  the  innate  difference, 

that 
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that  there  is  between  the  inftinfr,  of  a  horfe  and 
a  dog  I  And  thus,  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  and 
abfurd  to  define  a  man  by  the  radical  order  of 
elocution,  by  faying,  that  he  is  an  animal  who 
can  talk  and  difcourfe;  becaufe  this  abfurdity 
would  be  incurred,  on  account  of  the  acl:  of 
elocution  being  pofterior,  or  fecondary  to  that  of 
reafon  or  reflexion  ;  and  it  would  be  much  more 
ridiculous,  to  define  him  by  the  order  of  his 
voice,  which  you  defcribe  by  fome  particular 
name,  and  to  define  him  in  the  manner  you  de- 
fine a  horfe,  which  you  call  a  neighing  animal ; 
nor  is  it  lefs  abfurd  to  define  a  horfe  by  the 
radical  order  of  his  neighing.  I  apprife  him 
thirdly,  that  if  fuch  definitions  are  admitted 
as  good  and  legitimate,  it  is  the  moft  eafy 
thing  in  the  world,  to  define  every  fubftan- 
tial  entity  whatever,  becaufe  in  order  to  do  it, 
you  have  only  to  obferve  its  operations,  give  the 
moil  remarkable  one  a  name,  and  define  it  by 
that  name.  By  the  help  of  this  inftru6tion  only, 
you  may  make  every  peafant  a  confummate  phi- 
lofopher,  and  enable  him  to  define  the  nature  of 
all  the  entities  in  the  univerfe. 

SECT.    IX. 

XXXIX.  Thefe  reflexions   anfwer  no   other 
purpofe,  than  that  of  confronting  here  and  there 
a  fuperficial  and  baftard   fchoolman,  for  all  ca- 
pable 
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pable  people  know  and  confefs,  that  we  are  un- 
able to  give  a  definition  of  any  one  fubflantial 
entity,  except  man.  To  what  ftraight  limits  then 
is  our  philofophy  confined  ! 

XL.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  have  no 
certainty,  that  the  general  received  definition  of 
a  man,  to  wit,  that  he  is  a  rational  animal,  is  a 
good  and  unexceptionable  one ;  for  we  are  clear  it 
would  not  be  a  good  one,  if  this  faculty  apper- 
tains to  other  animals  as  well  as   him,  and  it  is 
matter  of  doubt  whether  it  does  or  not ;   but  I 
will  not,  nor  cannot,  in  fupport  of  this  doubt, 
avail  myfelf  of  the  authority  of  Porphyrus,  who 
in  his  Treatife  on  Predicables,  fuppofes  God  to 
be  a  rational  animal ;  and  in  order  to  diftinguifh 
between  God  and  man,  defines  man  to  be  a  mor- 
tal  rational  animal,   becaufe   he  thought  that 
without  the  addition  of  the  word  mortal,  the  de- 
finition would  be  applicable  to  God  as  well  as 
man.     Neither  will  I  avail  myfelf  of  the  autho- 
rity of  Ariflotle,  from  whofe  fecond  book,  De 
Sect.  Pythagora,   Jamblicus  cites  thefe  words  : 
Animalis  rationalis  aliud  quidem  efl  Deus,   aliud 
autem  homo.     But  I   may  for  this  purpofe,  avail 
myfelf  of  the  authority  of  fome  Fathers,   among 
whom  is  St.   A.ufl:in,  who  all   affirm,    that   the 
angels  are  corporeal,  or  at  lead  have  doubted  of 
their  incorporeality  ;  to  which  doubt,  appertains 
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that,  of  whether  angels  are  rational  animals, 
for  in  order  to  fuppofe  them  fo,  there  wants 
nothing  but  their  being  corporeal,  and  confe- 
quently  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  definition  of 
rational  animal,  appertains  folely  to  man. 

XLI.  I  may  be  told,  that  the  corporeality 
of  Angels  has  been  condemned,  and  their  incor- 
poreality  defined,  in  the  fecond  Council  of  Nice, 
and  the  fourth  Lateran  one.  But  in  the  firfl 
place,  is  it  certain,  that  thefe  Councils  declared 
the  incorporeality  of  angels  to  be  undeniable, 
and  that  they  declared  affirming  the  contrary  is 
erroneous ;  for  it  is  fomewhat  doubtful,  whether 
the  incorporeality  was  defined  in  them  or  not ; 
becaufe,  although  mention  was  made  in  thefe 
Councils  of  this  matter,  it  was  not  done  with 
an  exprefs  defign  to  difcufs  the  point,  but 
was  only  touched  upon,  as  we  may  fay  by 
incidence ;  which  is  an  exception  that  all  emi- 
nent theologians  admit,  to  our  being  bound 
to  obferve  things  that  are  canvafTed  in  that 
way  even  in  Councils ;  as  we  are  not  obliged 
to  fuppofe  any  matters  defined  in  them,  that 
are  not  debated  and  fettled  with  an  exprefs 
intention.  For  which  reafon,  the  mod  learned 
Cano  (lib.  5.  de  Confiderat.)  took  the  liberty  of 
faying,  that  the  opinion  that  angels  were  cor- 
poreal, although  it  might  be  falfe,  was  not  here^ 
tical  -,  and  long  before  him,  St.  Thomas  in  his 

book 
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book  de  Malo,  (qiiaft*  1 6.  art,  1  .J  had  hid, 
that  this  queftion  was  no  part  of  the  Catholic 
Dogmas.  My  father  Saint  Bernard  (lib,  5.  de 
Conftderat.)  goes  further ;  for  he  feems  to 
think,  the  opinion  which  denies  the  corporeality 
of  angels,  to  be  void  of  probability  ;  and  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  that  he 
was  much  pofterior  to  the  fecond  Council  of 
Nice,  and  Saint  Thomas,  not  only  to  the  fecond 
Council  of  Nice,  but  to  the  fourth  Lateran  one 
alfo.  This  may  likewife  be  alledged  as  an  an- 
fwer,  to  the  objections  that  are  made  in  confe- 
quence  of  feme  texts  of  Scripture,  which  give  the 
epithet  of  fpirits  to  the  angels  \  for  it  is  certain, 
that  the  fathers  who  confidered  it  as  defensi- 
ble to  maintain  the  corporeality  of  angels, 
were  not  ignorant  of  thofe  texts  ;  the  expofi- 
tion  of  which,  in  truth  is  not  difficult,  for  we 
may  fairly  conclude,  the  Scripture  calls  them 
by  this  name,  on  account  of  their  being  airy 
or  light  bodies,  and  we  may  alfo  fuppofe,  that 
it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  in  various  places  it 
gives  the  name  of  fpirit  to  the  air.  Spirit  us 
frocellarum.  Advenientis  fpirit  us  vehementis^ 
&c. 

XLII.  The  fecond  reply  I  (hall  make,  is,  that 
fuppofing  it  to  be  determined  that  the  angels 
are  incorporeal,  this  truth  is  not  eitablifhed  by 
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philofophy,  but  by  faith ;  and  as  upon  the 
knowledge  of  this  truth,  depends  the  certainty, 
that  the  definition  of  a  rational  animal  does  not 
belong  to  an  angel;  it  follows,  that  by  the 
help  of  philofophy  alone,  we  fhould  never  have 
hit  upon  giving  a  definition  of  a  man  ;  and 
with  refpect  to  defining  other  things  befides  a 
man,  its  infufficiency  is  admitted.  What  fort 
of  philofophy  is  this  ?  It  ought  rather  to  be 
called  a  total  want  of  philofophy. 

XLI1I.  Not  only  with  regard  to  the  angels, 
but  on  the  part  of  brutes  alfo,  we  find  motives  for 
doubting,  whether  the  definition  of  rational  ani~ 
mat,  may  not  be  applied  to  them  as  well  as  to 
man.  If  rational  animal  fignifies  an  animal 
capable  of  reflexion,  the  brutes  are  rational 
animals  in  the  opinion  of  all  thofe,  who  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be  endowed  with  reafon  and  re- 
flexion :  and  as  this  fentiment  may  be  fupported 
by  ftrong  arguments,  it  remains  fomewhat  doubt- 
ful, whether  rationality  is  not  diffufed  indifferent 
proportions  to  other  animals  as  well  as  men, 
or  whether  it  is  confined  to  them  only.  It  is 
true,  that  if  this  opinion  fhould  be  admitted, 
we  fhould  grant,  that  the  reafon  of  man  is  dif- 
tincl  from,  and  of  a  fuperior  nature  to  that  of 
brutes  ;  but  if  in  the  definition,  we  do  not 
point  out  the  character  which  diflinguiflies  them, 

we 
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we  are  reduced  to  affign  as  the  difference,  a 
generical  idea. 


SECT.    X. 

XLIV.  As  we  afcend  the  prcdicamental  tree, 
and  advance  from  the  fpecies,  to  the  genufes 
or  kinds  ;  we  perceive,  that  philofophy  does 
not  difcern  thefe  more  clearly,  than  it  did  the 
others  ;  for  we  find  in  both  cafes,  equal  igno- 
rance, and  equal  uncertainty.  If  we  ought  to 
have  fcientific  certainty  of  any  one  genus  in 
preference  to  another,  it  Ihould  be  of  that  under 
which  we  ourfelves  are  comprehended,  which 
is  the  animal  kind,  for  that  is  the  thing  which 
moft  immediately  relates  to  us,  and  becaufe  alfo, 
we  employ  more  confederation  and  attention 
upon  that,  than  we  do  upon  the  others.  We 
call  the  order  animal,  which  comprehends  man, 
and  every  other  fpecies  of  terreflrial  and  aqua- 
tic brutes,  as  likewife  every  kind  of  flfli  or 
fowl.  And  what  do  we  know  of  animals  ac- 
cording to  this  general  description  ?  Why  that 
that  they  are  fenfitive  living  beings  ;  for  that  is 
the  definition  we  give  of  them.  But  do  we 
know  this  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ?  By 
no  means  ;  for  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
every  animal   is  fenfitive-,  and  it  has  alfo   been 
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doubted,  whether  the  fenfe  of  feeling  does  not 
belong  to  other  entities  as  well  as  to  animals. 

XV.  The  firft  doubt  is  built  upon  the  oppofi- 
tion   and  arguments   of    the   Cartefians,    who 
pretend,  that  all  brutes  are  inanimate  machines, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  fenfible  animal  but 
man  •,   for  which  reafon,  in   their   opinion,  a 
fenfible  being  is  not  a  generical  entity,  but  a 
fpecific  one,  and  proper  to  the  human  fpecies  in 
a  quarter  proportion.     I  am  thoroughly  per- 
fuaded,   that  this  opinion  of  the  Cartefians  is 
a  falfe  one  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  feen  any  evident 
argument  or  demonftration  to  confront  it ;  nor 
has    any  perfon   hitherto,   hit  upon   one   that 
evinces   the  falfity  of  it ;     for  their   principal 
foundation  is  not  fo  weak,  but  that  it  has  puz- 
zled the  molt  able  Ariftotelites  to  give  an  an- 
fwer  to  it.     But  I  do  not  find,  that  this  is  any 
obftacle   to  our  giving  our  firm  affent  to  the 
fenfibility   of  brutes  -,    although    we   have    no 
reafon  to  glory  in  our  proofs  of  this  matter, 
when  the  contrary  opinion>  befides  the  arguments 
that  are  produced  to  fupport  it,  finds  fo  many 
partizans  ;  and  among  them  fome  of  excellent 
ingenuity.     Nor  have  we  any  reafon  to   fup- 
pofe,    what  I  have  known  many  people  main- 
tain,   that  all  the  Cartefians,    think  differently 
from  what  they  fpeak  in  this  matter;  for  fome 

of 
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of  them,  are  as  full  of  the  caprice  that  brutes 
are  infenfible,  as  we  are  of  the  perfuafion  that 
the  contrary  is  the  facl.  A  few  years  ago,  cer- 
tain ladies  who  were  prefent  at  a  bull-feaft, 
feemed  to  exprefs  great  concern  for  the  fufTer- 
ings  of  one  of  the  bulls,  which  the  people 
employed  for  that  purpofe,  worried  excefhvely. 
A  French  lady,  who  was  a  Cartefian  philofo- 
pher,  that  fat  near  them,  begged  they  would 
not  grieve,  for  fays  the  good  Cartefian  with 
great  gravity,  /  believe  as  firmly  as  I  do  in  God 
and  this  crofs,  that  the  bull  feels  no  more  pain  than 
the  bench  I  fit  on.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
other  ladies  believed  her,  but  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  many  are  lledfafliy  of  the  fame  opinion 
with  the  French  lady. 

XLVI.  The  fecond  doubt,  whether  other 
entities  befides  animals  are  not  feniible,  is  pa- 
tronized by  Campanela,  who  labours  by  a  va- 
riety of  arguments,  to  prove  in  divers  parts  of 
his  Works,  that  all  elemental  things  are  fenfible. 
This  doubt  is  alfo  fupported,  and  with  more 
colour  of  reafon,  by  thofe  philofophers,  who 
allow  feeling  to  plants.  And  that  this  opinion 
may  not  appear  extravagant  •,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  thofe  who  adopt  the  common  fenti- 
ment,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  let  them  know, 
that  Ariflotle  did  not  look  upon  this  thing  in 

that 
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that  light,  for  he  rather  inclines  to  patronize 
the  doubt ;  for  in  his  firft  book  de  Plantis,  he 
fays,  there  is  no  certainty  whether  plants  are, 
tor  are  not,  endued  with  feeling,  appetite,  and 
knowledge :  Nee  enim  conftat,  habeant  ne  planta 
animam,  appetendique  facultatem,  dolotis  ite?n9 
&  voluptatis,  &?  rerum  diferetionis.  In  the 
third  place,  the  naturalifts,  Who  build  upon  ex- 
perimental obfervations,  attribute  feeling  to 
fome  determined  fpecies  of  plants,  which  on 
that  account,  they  call  fenfitive  plants* 


SECT.    XL 

XLVII.   If  of  our  own  proper  genus,  we 
know  nothing  with  certainty*    what  muft  our 
knowledge  be  of  others  ?  The  genus  moft  im- 
mediately next  to   our  own,  is  that  of  plants, 
and  in  this,  notwithstanding  our  proximity,  we 
can  difcern  nothing  but  our  ignorance  5   for  we 
cannot  venture  even  by  conjectures,    to  point 
out  the   conftitutive  difference  between   them. 
This  is  not  only  invifible  to  the  eyes  of  evidence, 
but   impalpable  to  the  effays  of  opinion.     We 
commonly  define  the  genus  of  a  plant,  by  the 
term  infenfible  living  entity.     But  the  word  in- 
fenfible,  which  we  ufe  to  defcribe  the  difference, 
only  fignifies  want,  of  fenfibility ;  and  a  pofitive 
G  entity, 
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entity,  fuch  as  a  plant  is,  cannot  be  afcertainecf 
by  a  negative.     Befides    this,  as    we    obferved 
before,  it  is  fomewhat  doubtful,  whether  plants 
are,  or  are  not  fenfible.     We   call    them   alfoj 
living  vegetables.     But  by  this  idea,  we  do  not 
afhgn  to  the  plant  a  different  nature  from  the 
animal,  for  that  this  alfo   is  a  living  vegetable. 
If  I  am  told,  that  the  difference  confifts,  in  that 
the  life  of  the  animal  is  vegetative  and  fenfitive, 
and  that  that  of  the   plant  is  purely  vegetative, 
I  reply,   that  the  adverb  purely  in  this  place,  fig- 
nifles  nothing  but   the   want   of  fenfitive   life, 
which  is  meant  to  be  expreffed  in   the  extreme, 
and   a  want,  cannot  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  de- 
fcriptive  term,   to  point  cut  the  ccnilitutive  dif- 
ference between    pofitive  entities.     Nor  will  it 
be  of  any  ufe  to  anfwer,  that  the  term  want, 
means  a  want  or  defect  in  the  mode  of  explana- 
tion, and  does  not  apply  to  the  thing  fignined^ 
for  till  it  can  be  afcertained  what  the  thing  fig- 
nifled   is,   we  mud  remain   totally   in  the  dark  ; 
and  it  is  alio  falfe,   that  this   term  want,    is  not 
applicable  to  the  thing  iignined ;    for  negative 
expreffiouG  are  pofitive  wiih  refpea  to  the  thing 
fignified,    when   they  are  uied   to  deny  any  im- 
perfection in  the  object  they  relate  to ;   for  the 
want  of  an  imperfection,  is  the  want  of  a  want, 
it  being  certain,  that  all  imperfection  confifts  in 
the   want    of    pofitive    perfection:    for   which 
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reafons  thefe  words,  infinity,  immenfity,  indi- 
vifibility,  although  negative  with  refpeft  to  the 
mode  of  expreiTion,  are  positive  with  refpecl:  to 
the  thing  fignified  ;  but  the  term  infenfible,  or 
infenfibility,  applied  to  a  plant,  fignifies  want  of 
perfection,  and  thus  is  negative  with  reipeft  to 
the  thing  fignified. 

XLVIII.  Befides  this,    fome  exprefs  a  doubt, 
whether  plants  are  vegetable  or  not  ;    and  fome 
are  alfo  doubtful,  whether  the  property  of  ve- 
getation does  not  likewife  belong  to  (tones  and 
metals.      If  we   confult   the   Cartefians    upon 
this  point,  they  will  tell  us,  that  all  we  call  ve- 
getation or  nutrition  of  plants,   is  pure  mecha- 
nifm,  aud  that  the   attraction  of  the  nutritious 
juice  which  we   attribute  to  them,   is  a  folemn 
chimera.      If  we  for  fake   the   Cartefians,    and 
apply  to  the  experimemal  philofophers,  we  (hall 
find  many  of  them,  who  will  tell  us,  that  metals 
and    (tones    grow    by    means     of    vegetation  ; 
which  is  an   opinion,   that  not   long  ago,  was 
illuftrated  by  jofeph    Pitton  de  Tournfort,    a 
celebrated   naturalill   of  the  Academy  Royal  of 
Sciences   at  Paris,   and   more  efpecially,  by  the 
celebrated  obfervations    he  made   upon  marble 
in  the  wonderful  cave  of  Antiparos ;    and  with 
refpecl:  to    metals,    we,     to    the     authority    of 
others,  {hall  add  that  of  Ariftotle,    who  in  his 
book  de  Mirabilibus  Aufcultatiombus3  fays,   that 
G  2  ia 
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in  a  territory  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  they 
were  ufed  to  fow  iron,  and  that  it  grew  and 
vegetated  like  other  plants. 

XLIX.  And  now  we  are  fpeaking  of  Arif* 
totle,  we  will  not  omit  mentioning  an  autho- 
rity of  his,  which  is  very  applicable  to  our 
prefent  fubject,  becaufe  it  is  totally  oppofite  to 
a  received  opinion  in  the  fchools,  to  wit,  that 
plants  and  animals  are  of  two  different  ge- 
nufes,  and  that  the  diftincYion  between  them 
is,  that  the  animal  is  a  living  fenflble  entity, 
and  the  plant  a  living  infenfible  one.  Ariftotle 
in  his  book  de  Plant  is  fays,  that  oyfters  and 
other  fhell-fifh,  are  both  plants  and  animals  ; 
fcimus  autem,  quod  conchyla  animalia  funt  cogni- 
tione  careniia :  quapropter  plants  funt,  &?  ani- 
?nalia.  I  afk  now,  how  one  fpecies  can  be 
claffed  under  two  diametrically  oppofite  ge- 
nufes  ?  and  how  an  oyfter  can  be  both  fen- 
iible  and  infenfible  ?  for  as  an  animal,  it  ought 
to  be  a  living  fenfible  entity,  and  as  a  plant,  a 
living  infenfible  one.  Nor  can  it  be  faid,  that 
Ariflotle,  when  he  called  an  oyfter  a  plant, 
fpoke  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  for  this  mode  of 
fpeaking  is  not  allowed  to  philofophers,  but  is 
only  permitted  to  poets  and  orators.  Befides,  the 
caufe  he  afTigns,  (hews,  that  he  fpoke  in  a 
rigorous  philofophical  fenfe;  although,  to  fpeak 

the 
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the  truth,  I  do  not  comprehend  who  could  reveal 
to  Ariftotle,  that  oy iters  and  other  fliell-fifti 
are  deftitute  of  that  fort  of  knowledge,  which 
is  proper  and  natural  to  the  mofl  ftupid  brutes. 


SECT.    XII. 

L.  From  the  lowed  fpecies,  we  proceed  to  the 
next  above,  and  enquire,  what  is  the  nature  of 
a  living  entity  ;  what  we  are  to  underftand  by 
the  term  living,  and  what  is  life  ?  To  this,  we 
ihall  be  anfwered  from  the  fchools,  that  life  is 
motion  ab  intrinjico,  and  that  living,  means  that 
which  moves  ab  intrinfico  ;  that  is,  its  motion  is 
produced  by  fome  intrinfic  faculty,  or  virtue, 
which  it  has  within  itfclf. 

IX  This  definition  is  incumbered  with  greater 
difficulties  than  the  antecedent  ones.  All  the 
modern  philofophers  oppofe  it,  although  for 
diftincl  and  contrary  reafons.  GafTendo,  father 
Maignan,  and  the  other  atomifts,  attribute 
motion  ab  intrinfico  to  atoms,  from  which  dog- 
ma it  will  follow,  that  motion  ab  intrinfico,  is 
not  diftin&ly  peculiar  to  living  animals,  The 
Cartefians  are  very  pofitive  in  maintaining, 
that  nothing  can  give  motion  to  itfelf,  but  that 
all  motion  in  the  univerfe,  proceeds  from  that 
G  3  impulfe, 
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impulfe,  which  God  in  the  beginning  gave  to 
matter,  which  does,  and  ever  will  fubfift,  with- 
out being  impaired  or  injured  ;  and  that  by 
virtue  of  that  impulfe,  motion  is  communicated 
from  one  part  of  matter  to  another ;  fo  that  all 
which  was  before  at  reft,  upon  its  beginning  to 
move,  received  its  impulfe  from  fome  other  body 
which  was  in  motion  before,  and  transferred  its  in- 
fluence to  that  which  was  then  at  reft ;  and  either 
partly,  or  in  the  whole,  gave  it  the  power  of  be- 
ginning to  move;  and  they  fay  further,  that  man, 
which  is  the  only  living  corporeal  entity  they 
admit,  when  he  moves,  cannot  be  properly  faid 
to  give  motion  to  his  members,  but  only  diredls 
their  motion  by  his  will,  in  virtue  of  the  power 
antecedently  imprefTed  by  the  impulfe  of  other 
bodies  on  the  animal  fpirits. 

LIT.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  doctrine 
is  terribly  fortified,  by  the  celebrated  maxim  of 
Ariftotle,  which  fays,  that  every  thing  that 
moves,  is  fet  in  motion  by  fomething  elfe :  and 
although  the  followers  of  the  common  opinion, 
explain  this  maxim,  fo  as  to  render  it  not  in- 
compatible with  the  definition  they  give  of 
living  entities,  there  refults  from  this  explana- 
tion, the  inconvenience,  that  it  weakens  the 
principal  force   of  the  axiom  which  they   avail 
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themfelves  of  to  prove  the  exigence  of  a  firil 
mover,  to  ftimulate  a  body  at  reft  ;  for  if  we 
iuppofe,  that  a  living  entity  has  the  power  of 
moving  itfelf,  we  cannot  maintain  the  neceffity 
of  a  divine  influence  to  produce  this  motion, 
without  admitting  at  the  fame  time,  the  exiftence 
of  a  firil:  mover  in  other  refpe<£ts,  to  be  eftab- 
lilhed.  Thus  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  Carte- 
fians  can  with  fome  colour  of  reafon  pretend, 
that  religion  is  interefted  in  underftanding  the 
axiom  in  all  the  rigour,  which  they  profefs  to 
underftand  it  themfelves. 

LIIL  But  be  it  as  it  may,  with  refpecl:  to  this 
difficulty,  and  all  others,  which  the  moderns  by 
virtue  of  their  principles  can  oppofe  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Ariftotle ;,  it  is  certain,  that  there  may 
be  very  ferious  ones  urged  againft  their  definition 
of  living  entities.  Heavy  bodies  move  ab  in- 
trinjico,  and  are  not  living  entities.  Fire  moves 
ab  intrinfico,  and  is  not  a  living  entity.  The 
fermentative  motion  alfo,  according  to  common 
phyfics,  is  underftood  to  be  ab  intrinfico.  And  I 
have  remarked  and  proved  in  another  part  of 
this  work,  that  what  the  Ariftotelites  fay  of. heavy 
bodies  being  moved  by  communicated  impulfe, 
in  the  form  this  explanation  is  intelligible,  is  alfo 
applicable  to  the  motion  of  living  entities. 

G  a  SECT, 
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SECT.     XIII. 

LIV.  There  now  only  remains  within  the  com* 
pafs  of  the  predicaments  1  fcale,  one  other  thing 
to  confider,  which  is  the  higheft,  and  moft  fub- 
lime  within  the  reach  of  phyfics,  and  that  is,  the 
nature  and  compofition  of  the  body ;  but  where 
will   this   lead   us   to,    the   point  being  equally 
doubtful  with  all  the  reft  ?   The  compofition   of 
the  body,  is  divided  into  elemental  and  mixed ; 
but  as  this  lafl  is  compofed  of  the  other,  unlefs 
we  know  what  the  elemental  is,  it  is  impoffible  to 
know  of  what  the  mixture  confifts.     Very  well ; 
but  who  knows  the  nature  and   number   of  the 
elements  I  To  this  queftion,  methinks  I  hear  four 
anfwers,  from  four  feels  of  philofophers,  which 
are  all  different,  although  each  pretends  to  ex^ 
elude  the  others  from  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  matter.     The  Ariltotelites  fay,  that  they 
are  air,  fire,  earth,  and  water.     The  chymifts, 
that  they  are  fait,  fulphur,  mercury,  earthy  and 
Water.      The   Cartefians    infill,     that   they    are 
compofed  of  the  fubtil,  the  globulous,  and  ano- 
ther matter  which  is  more  grofs,   and  which  they 
call  the  third  element ;   and   the  atomiils,  that 
they  coniiil  of  the  atoms.     Thefe  are  the  opini- 
pris,  which  are  at   prefent  the  mod:  prevailing, 

although, 
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although  there  are  numbers  of  others  which  I 
{hall  omit  to  mention,  becaufe  they  have  but  few 
votaries.  Now  which  of  thefe  opinions  is  the 
true  one  ?  Perhaps  neither.  At  lead  there  is 
but  one  feci  out  of  the  four  that  admits  either 
of  them  to  be  true,  and  whichever  that  feci  ad- 
heres to,  the  other  three  affert  to  befaife; 
which  amounts  to  the  fame,  as  faying  that  one 
witnefs  depofes  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  in 
queftion,  and  that  three  give. teftimony  againft 
it.  Thus  no  judge  to  whom  the  decihon  is  con- 
fided, can  give  fentence  in  favour  of  either  of. 
the  parties ;  it  being  out  of  his  power  to  affirm, 
that  any  one  of  their  fyftems  is  right  and  true. 

LV.  As  the  audience  before  whom  I  propound 
this  refleftion,  is  compofed  chiefly  of  the  followers 
of  Ariftotle,  methinks  I  hear  them  exclaim,  that 
if  we  were  to  colled  the  fuffrages  of  the  acade- 
mic profeffors,  we  fhould  find  raoft  votes  in  fa- 
vour of  his  opinion.  To  this,  I  reply  in  the  firfl 
place,  that  although  a  plurality  of  fe&aries, 
gives  greater  extrinfic  probability  to  an  opinion, 
itill  it  does  not  afford  certainty,  nor  intrinfic 
probability  ;  and  the  queftion  here,  is  not  whe- 
ther Ariftotle's  opinion  is  the  moft  probable,  but 
whether  it  is  certain.  I  reply  fecondly,  that  it  is 
doubtful,  if  we  were  to  include  the  profeffors 
who  teach  phyfics  in  all  nations,  whether  we 

ftiould 
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fhould  in  reality  find  a  majority  of  votes  in  fa- 
vour of  Ariflotle  ;  and  unlefs  we  could  prove  by 
fome  authentic  inflrument,  that  God  has  limited 
the  knowledge  of  philofophy  to  our  nation  only, 
and  has  excluded  ail  others  from  inheriting;  the 
icience,  I  do  not  know  upon  what  pretenfion  we 
can  ground  a  right,  of  admitting  none  but  Spa- 
niards to  vote  in  the  queflion.  Some  of  our  an- 
tient  profeilors  fay,  that  we  fhould  not  regard 
the  opinions  of  Grangers,  becaufe  they  are  no- 
velifts;  but  at  the  fame  time,  Grangers  reply, 
that  we  mould  take  no  account  of  what  the  Spa- 
niards affert,  becaufe  they  are  obftinate  and 
wrong-headed,  and  that  there  is  no  proof,  be  it 
ever  fo  cleat,  that  will  make  them  depart  from 
their  old  opinions ;  to  which  they  add,  that  in 
Spain,  they  do  not  follow  Ariflotle  from  choice, 
but  from  neceflity  ;  for  that  it  requires  an  heroic 
ipirit,  to  contradict  any  thing  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  Ariflotle  in  that  kingdom,  where 
whoever  dares  venture  to  oppofe  him,  is  inflantty 
affailed  by  tempefls  of  injuries,  which  fall  on  his 
head  like  violent  hail  florms.  Nor  is  even  an 
heroic  fpirit,  fufheient  to  enable  a  man  to  fup- 
port  fuch  an  oppofition,  becaufe  the  duty  of 
obedience,  obliges  people  not  to  depart  from  the 
line  of  their  fchool  ;  and  this  is  alio  frequently 
the  cafe,  in  other  countries ;  and  from  hence, 
fume  Anti-Ariitotelites  have  infilled,    that   the 

plurality 
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plurality  of  votes  in  favour  of  Ariftotle  fliould 
not  prevail,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
be  free. 

LVI.  But  abftra&ed  from  the  quantum  of  ex- 
trinfic  probability,  contained  in  the  do&rine  of 
Ariftotle  refpe&ing  the  elements ;  I  afTert,  that 
itpon  a  drift  examination,  you  will  not  find  more 
truth  contained  in  his  fentiments,  than  in  thofe 
of  his  adverfaries.     This  opinion,  I  deduce  from 
the  pofition,  that  his  firft  qualities  confift  of  four, 
to  wit,  heat,  cold,  wet,  and  dry,  from  which  in 
exact  proportion,  he  attributes  one  to  be  impreg- 
nated in  the  highefl  degree  with  each  element, 
and  another  near  to  the  highefl.     This  proof, 
goes   lame    in    innumerable    particulars.     Firft, 
the  giving  to  thefe  qualities  the  title  of  firft,  is 
conferring   a  mere  voluntary   dignity  on  them, 
and  efpecially,    when  we  know  the  invincible 
difficulty,  that  attends  eftablifhing,  that  all  the 
others  refult  from  them.     Secondly,   it  is  very 
doubtful,  whether  all  the  four  beforementioned, 
can  properly  be  called  qualities  j  for  many  Arif- 
totelites,  and  with  great  colour  of  reafon,  deny 
humidity  and  drynefs  to  be  fuch.     That  which 
is  humid,  is  not  fo  from  any  quality  it  poflefTes 
in  itfelf,  but  becaufe  it  has  imbibed  into  its  pores 
fome  foreign  liquid   fubftance,   and  let  that  be 
evaporated,  and  it  will  remain  dry  ;  from  which 
4  we 
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we  may  conclude,  that  humidity  is  a  fubftancc, 
and  that  drynefs  confifts  in  the  want  of  that  fub- 
ftance.  Thirdly,  the  appropriating  thefe  as 
two  of  the  four  elements,  is  done  without  any 
foundation  or  reafon.  In  the  next  place,  how 
can  they  prove  that  water  is  cold  in  the  higheft 
degree?  If  this  was  true  it  would  kill  us;  nei- 
ther can  they  prove  it  fo,  in  a  more  moderate, 
or  fecondary  degree,  for  we  are  taught  by  expe- 
rience, it  is  indifferent  to  both  cold  and  heat, 
according  to  the  agent  that  is  applied  to  it.  It 
is  heated  by  the  fire  ;  and  remove  it  from  the  fire, 
and  it  becomes  cool  again,  not  becaufe  it  has  any 
propenfity  or  natural  difpofition  to  be  cold,  but 
becaufe  it  is  made  fo,  by  the  cool  atmofphere 
which  furrounds  it.  There  are  many  other 
very  grave  objections  to  be  urged  againft  this 
doctrine  of  the  four  qualities;  and  therefore  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  is  built,  and  the  reason- 
ing deduced  from  it  to  eftablifh  the  quaternian 
fyftem  of  the  elements,  are  both  very  flight  and 
futil. 

LVII.  The  fecond  argument,  is  built  on  the 
correfpondence  of  the  four  humours  of  the  body, 
with  the  four  Aridotelic  demerits;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  blood  with  the  air,  the  choler  with  the 
fire,  the  melancholy  with  the  earth,  and  the  pi- 
tuitous  with  the  water.  But  this  puts  us  in  a 
7  worfe 
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worfe  fituation  than  we  were  before.  In  the 
firft  place,  it  is  a  doubt  among  the  medical  peo- 
ple, whether  the  humours  of  our  bodies  confift 
precifely  of  four.  Some  fay  they  are  more,  and 
others  that  they  are  lefs.  Some  add  to  the  four, 
the  lymph,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  nervous 
fluid  ;  and  fome  again  will  not  admit,  that  there 
is  any  other  humour  except  the  blood.  Second- 
ly, if  the  four  elements  correfpond  only  with  the 
four  humours,  we  are  left  without  an  element  to 
correfpond  with  the  folids,  which  on  account  of 
the  hardnefs  of  their  fubftance,  might  with  more 
propriety  be  compared  to  the  earth,  than  to  the 
melancholy  humour,  which  is  beyond  compari- 
fon  lefs  hard  and  folid  than  the  other.  Thirdly, 
in  the  fame  voluntary  manner,  with  which  they 
aflign  four  elements  to  correfpond  with  the  four 
humours,  they  may  aihgn  one  element  to  corre- 
fpond with  the  flefh,  another  with  the  bones,  ano- 
ther with  the  marrow,  another  with  the  fat,  or 
adipofe  fubftance,  another  with  the  tendons,  and 
fo  on.  Fourthly,  in  order  to  reafon  juftly  upon 
the  human  body,  or  animal  fpecies,  we  ihould 
not  feek  for  four  fubftances  that  are  analogous 
to  the  four  humours,  but  for  four  that  enter  into 
all  the  mixtures;  for  the  queftion,  relates  to 
elements  that  partake  of  the  compofition  of  all 
mixtures  in  general,  and  not  precifely  of  the 
animal.     But  what  traces  can  we  difcern,  of  four 

humours, 
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humours,  or  four  fubfta rices,  equivalent  tothefe,. 
either  in  minerals,  or  plants  ? 

LVIII.  The  third  argument  in  fupport  of 
this  quaternian  fyftem,  is  pretended  to  be  derived 
from  experience ;  for  it  is  ailedged,  that  when 
a  piece  of  wood  is  burning,  we  fee  it  refolve  it- 
felf  into  the  four  Ariflotelic  elements.  At  firfl 
it  emits  a  fmall  portion  of  water  ;  then  it  takes 
fire  ;  the  fire  is  followed  by  fmoke,  which  we 
know  to  be  of  an  aerial  nature,  by  its  afcending 
to  the  airy  region  •,  and  laft  of  all,  there  remains 
a  portion  of  earth  in  the  a(hes. 

LIX.   Although  as  Etmuller  fays,  in  matters 
of  phyfics    and   medicine,  fraftat  anum  experi- 
mentum  centum  rationibus,   ftill,  the  experiment 
juft  ailedged  is  fo  defective,  that  it  is  not  of  mere 
value  than  the  arguments  before  urged.     In  the 
firft  place,  dry  wood,  may  as  properly  be  called 
a  mixture  as  green  wood,  notwithstanding  which, 
it  emits  no  water   upon  being  laid  on  the  fire. 
Secondly,    as  we  are  here  treating  of  the  ele- 
ments in  general  which  enter  into,  and  make  a 
part  of  the  competition  of  every  fpecies  of  mix- 
ture, the  fire  mould  produce   the  fame  appear- 
ances, and  have  the  fame  effect  upon  them,  that 
it  has  upon  the  wood  j   but  this  does  not  happen, 
for  minerals  laid  on  the  fire  emit  no  water,  unlefs  it 
is  when  they  have  imbibed  fome  foreign  moifture. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  the  chymifts  by  means  of  fire  differently 
applied,  extract  from  wood  and  other  mixtures, 
various  fubftances,  which  differ  from  thofe  four 
that  are  produced  from  the  wood  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  burning  it;  and  it  feems  reafonable  from 
hence,  that  we  fhould  augment  the  number  of 
the  elements.     Fourthly,  we  do  not  know  whe- 
ther thefe  fubftances  pre-exifted  in  the  wood,  or 
whether  they  were  produced  de  novo  by  the  fire. 
Fifthly,  the  a(h  is  not  earth,  nor  an  elemental  or 
fimple  body  as  is  fuppofed,  for  there  may  be  fepa- 
rated  from  it  a  large  portion  of  fait,  which  is  a  dif- 
tinct  fubftance  from  either  of  the  four ;  for  it  is 
neither  earth,  air,  water,  or  fire.  Sixthly,  neither  is 
the  fmoke  air,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  foot  which 
condenfes  in  the  chimney.     If  I  fhould  be  told, 
that  in  the  fmoke  is  contained  a  variety  of  par- 
ticles, fome  of  which  compofe  the  foot,  which 
remains  in  the  chimney,  and  others  which  mount 
higher,  and   are  impregnated  with  the  atmof- 
phere,  and  become  air ;   I  reply,  that  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  they  fhould  admit  of  a  fifth  ele- 
ment of  foot ;  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  of  five 
or  fix  additional  elements  ;  for  Mr.  Boyle  informs- 
11s,  that  the  chymifts  can  extract  from  foot,  five 
or  fix  different  fubftances.     Finally,  all  that  be- 
comes afties,  exifted  before  in  the  form  of  fire  ; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  form  of  afbes  Is 
a  new  production,  for  matter  cannot  exift  under 
two  fubftantial  forms  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ; 

and 
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and  confequently,  the  elemental  form  of  earth 
which  the  Ariftotelites  afcribe  to  the  afhes,  could 
not  pre-exift  in  the  mixture,  but  mud  be  a  new 
production.  This  objection  militates  principally 
againft  the  Ariflotelic  principles;  but  others 
might  be  formed  in  different  fhapes,  againft  every 
fyftem  whatever. 

LX.  I  have  combated  only  the  Ariflotelic  opi- 
nion  of  the  elements,  not  becaufe  the  others  are 
not  incumbered  with  equal  difficulties,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  equal  objections,  but  becaufe  in  Spain, 
we  fuppofe  the  others  to  be  perplexing,  and 
even  improbable,  and  conclude  that  of  the  four 
elements,  to  be  juft  and  right ;  I  therefore  chofe 
to  attack  this  fyftem,  to  let"  my  countrymen  fee, 
that  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  refpe&ing 
the  elements. 

SECT.    XIV. 

LXI.  I  have  remarked  before,  that  if  we  are 
ignorant  of  what  the  elemental  bodies  confift, 
we  cannot  poffibly  know  the  nature  of  the  mix- 
tures. But  even  if  we  could  afcertain  what  the 
elements  are,  we  fhould  ft  ill  remain  in  profound 
philofophical  ignorance  with  refpecl:  to  the  corn- 
potent  parts,  of  both  them  and  the  mixtures  ; 
for  admitting  the  four  following,  air,  fire, 
water,  and  earth,  to  be  elements  of  all  the  mix- 
tures ;  who  has  yet  afcertained  the  nature  of 

thofe 
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thofe  four  bodies  ?  Ariftotle  only  reafoned  upon 
their  qualities,  and  this  he  did  with  fo  little  pre- 
cifion,   that  all  he   faid  may  be  looked  upon  as 
doubtful,  for   he  had   no  folid  principle,  from 
whence  he  inferred,  that  they  pofTeffed  the  pro- 
perties which  he  attributed  to  them  ;  but  drew 
all  his   conclufions,   from  an   ideal  proportion 
which  ftruck  his  own  imagination  ;  and   refpect- 
ing  which,  it  has  fince  been  proved,  that  he  was 
miftaken.     He  fays  that  air  is  hot,  and  fire  dry 
in  the  higheft  degree  ;  but  in  our  effay  on  phy- 
fical   paradoxes,  we  have  proved  that  the  air  is 
not  hot ;  and  according  to  Ariftotle's  definition 
of  humidity,  we  may  infer,  that  a  flame  is  hu- 
mid, for  it  cannot  be  contained  within   its  own 
bounds,  but  pervades  other  regions.     We  aifo 
proved  in  our  eifay  on  phyfical   paradoxes,  that 
elemental  fire  is  not  hot  in  the  higheft  degree; 
and  to  what  I  faid  there,  I  will  add  in  this  place, 
that  experience  fhews  us,  one  fire  is  hotter  than 
another,  and  has  greater  power  to  heat  or  melt 
fubftances,  either  in  confequence  of  its  greater 
bulk,  or  on  account   of  the   matter  with  which 
it  is  made,  or  the  manner  the  place  is  difpofed 
and  contrived,  in  which  it  is  lighted  ;  from  all 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  fire  in  its  nature 
is  not  hot  in  the  higheft  degree,  for  if  it  was, 
as  in  every  fire  the  nature  of  fire  is  preferved, 
every  fire  would  be  hot  in  the  higheft  degree, 
and  of  courfe,  could  not  be  exceeded  in  heat  by 
another  fire. 

H  LXII. 
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LXII.  Ariftotle  however,  did  no  more  than 
affign  falfe  or  uncertain  qualities  to  his  four 
elements,  and  left  untouched,  fubftantial  nature 
which  is  the  root  of  them ;  and  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  all  after-ages,  if  they  aimed  at 
more,  attained  no  more.  The  fectaries  of  Ari- 
ftotle content  themfelves  with  faying  of  the 
elements,  what  they  fay  of  all  other  natural 
compofitions  ;  that  is,  that  they  are  conftituted 
of  matter  in  phyfical  forms,  are  real  incom- 
pleat  entities,  and  evidently  diftinft  from  each 
other.  By  all  which,  admitting  this  description 
to  be  right,  they  teach  us  nothing,  till  they  ex- 
plain to  us,  of  what  the  phyfical  form  confifts, 
and  what  is  the  fpecific  nature  of  the  phyfical 
form,  in  every  natural  compofition.  But  their 
fyftem  explained  in  the  general  way,  in  which 
they  themfelves  define  it,  is  ftrongly  combated 
by  the  modern  philofophers,  who  find  an  in? 
furmountable  difficulty  in  the  generation  of  the 
material  forms,  not  being  able  to  comprehend, 
how  their  production  can  be  any  thing  elfe  but 
a  new  creation ;  for  the  arguments  the  Arifto- 
telites  fly  to,  of  deducing  them  from  the  power 
of  the  matter,  contain  nothing  but  words,  void 
of  all  real  fignification ;  and  truly  Ariftotle 
himfelf  having  faid,  that  the  form  is  one  of  the 
principles  of  a  natural  entity,  and  that  the 
principles  are  thofe  tilings  which  are  neither 
made  from  their  own  fubihmce,  nor  from  that 

of 
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of  any  other  entity  whatever,  (hew  them  to  be 
words  which  have  no  fixed  meaning  :  ^ua  nee 
€X  fe9  nee  ex  aliis,  fed  ex  quibus  omnia  fiunt ; 
how  then  can  we  reconcile  this  doctrine,  with 
the  form  being  made  of  the  matter  ? 

SECT.     XV. 

LXIII.  But  have  the  moderns  who  exclaim 
fo  much  againft  Ariftotle,  hit  upon  the  truth  > 
By  no  means.  They  have  reafoned  more  bold- 
ly, but  not  with  better  fuccefs.  They  tell  us, 
that  the  texture,  collocation,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion of  the  particles,  produce  all  the  operations 
of  nature,  without  the  necefiity  of  having  re- 
courfe  for  this  purpofe,  to  accidental  or  fub- 
ftantial  forms  ;  but  by  faying  this,  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  fame  fault  which  they  repre- 
hend in  the  Ariftotelites,  which  is  that  of 
fpeaking  too  generally  9  for  as  thefe  laft,  do 
not  explain  or  define,  of  what  the  fubftantial 
form  confifts  which  diftinguiihes  one  entity 
from  another,  neither  do  the  others  determine, 
the  texture,  co-ordination,  and  figure  of  the 
particles  which  appertain,  and  are  proper  to 
each  compofition ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
they  all  involve  themfelves  in  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties, which  they  reciprocally  object  againft 
each  other.  The  Cartefian  fyftem  appears 
chimerical  to  the  GaiTendifrs,  and  the  Maig- 
nanifts.;  and  thefe  two  laft  parties,  although 
H  2  they 
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they  agree  in  affigning  the  Atoms  as  the  prin- 
ciples, and  elements  of  all  material  things,  op- 
pofe  one  another  in  various  particulars,  it  being 
a  principle  with  the  Maignaniits,  that  the 
Atoms  are  different  in  fpccies,  and  with  the 
Galfendifb,  that  they  differ  only  in  figure  ;  all 
of  which  fyftems,  are  expofed  to  be  combated 
by  arguments  that  are  terribly  flrong. 

SECT.     XVI. 

LXIV.  From  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  may 
be  evidently  concluded,  that  we  know  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  that  principal  objedfc  of  phyfics, 
an  ens  mobile ',  either  taken  as  confined  to  indivi- 
duals, or  confidered  with  refpecl  to  the  fpecies,  or 
contemplated  in  an  abftracted  fenfe,  as  relating  to 
the  gradations,  of  loweft ,  inferior,  or  fupreme. 
What  one  feel  affirms,  another  denies,  and  the 
word  is,  that,  attend  to  the  reafoning  of  which  of 
them  you  will,  you  will  find  the  arguments  againff. 
the  fyftem  of  each,  ftronger  than  the  proofs 
in  favour  of  it.  On  this  account,  Laclantius 
faid  wifely,  that  -philofophers  have  fwords,  but 
no  fhields :  Gladium  habent,  fcutian  non  habent. 
They  produce  penetrating  arguments  where- 
with to  alfail  the  opinions  of  their  opponents, 
but  not  folid  folutions,  wherewith  to  defend 
their  own.  What  can  we  do  then  in  fuch  a 
2  cafe ? 
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cafe  ?  Why  nothing  but  fufpend  our  judgment, 
till  fome  angel  {hall  decide  the  conteit. 

LXV,  Perhaps  fome  one  will  remark  to  me, 
that  the  fubftantial  nature- of  things  is  at  a 
great  diftance  from  our  view,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  not  wonderful,  that  we  have  not  yet 
penetrated  into  the  inmoft  receffes  of  philofo- 
phy  ;  for  that  without  advancing  fo  far,  we 
may  find  fufrlcient  matter  whereon  to  exercife 
our  fpeculations,  in  contemplating  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
difcover  their  proximate  caufes ;  which  at- 
tempt, may  poffibly  be  crowned  with  fuccefs, 
by  obferving  and  reafoning  upon  every  fpecies 
of  movement  which  is  peformed  by  an  entity, 
that  has  motion  or  circulation,  according  to  the 
nature  of  fuch  an  entity. 

LXVI.  I  will  acknowledge,  that  philofophy 
helps  us  to  reafon  upon  natural  phenomena, 
and  to  enquire  into  their  more  immediate  caufes ; 
but  in  doing  this,  we  frequently  wander  in  the 
dark,  and  are  much  expofed  to  be  interrupted 
by  impediments,  produced  by  ignorance  and 
doubts  j  except  it  is  in  the  cafe  of  a  few  truths, 
the  difcovery  of  which,  we  owe  to  the  light  of 
experience ;  and  this  fact  is  evinced,  with  re- 
H  3  fpccl 
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fpect  to  the  very  inftance  of  motion  which  has 
been  juft  aliedged. 

LXVIL  With  regard  to  the  movements  of 
generation,  corruption,  alteration,  augmenta- 
tion, and  the  reft,  which  are  confidered  as  dif- 
tinct  from  local  motion,  you  can  find  nothing 
that  is  not  queilionahle,  both  in  the  fchools  of 
the  Ariftotelites,  and  in  thofe  of  the  modern 
philoibphers.  The  very  definition  of  motion 
in  general,  which  was  given  by  Ariftotle,  fome 
reject  as  obfcure,  others  as  perplexed,  and 
others  as  nugatory.  The  movements  we  are 
now  treating  of,  in  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle,  are 
acquisitions  of  new  forms,  either  fubftantial,  or 
accidental ;  but  the  Moderns,  who  deny  the  ex- 
iftence  of  all  material  forms,  object  to  this  de- 
finition of  thofe  movements.  Even  among  the 
Ariflotelites  themfelves,  it  is  not  agreed,  whether 
motion  is  not  influenced  by  paftion  ;  nor  whe- 
ther the  firft,  is  not  obedient  as  a  paftive  agent 
to  the  iafti  And  thus  in  every  thing  elfe,  it  is 
all  queftion,  and  all  difpute. 

SECT.     XVII. 

LXV1II.  And  why  fliould  -we  be  furprized 

that  with  refpeft  to  thefe  movements,  which  as 

we  may  fay,  nature  executes  behind  the   cur- 

i  tain* 
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tain,  human  underftanding  has  made  fo  little, 
or  next  to  no  advances  ?  what  we  ought  more  to 
wonder  at,  is,  that  it  happens  the  fame  with  re- 
fpe&  to  all  local  motion,  which  lies  fo  plain  and 
open  to  our  obfervation. 

LXIX.  The  motion  with  which  heavy  bodies, 
defcend,  is  the  moil  frequent  and  common  to  our 
view.  And  what  do  we  know  of  this  I  Of  its 
properties  very  little ;  of  its  caufes  nothing. 
We  know  it  acquires  fome  degree  of  accelera- 
tion in  its  pafTage,  becaufe  we  fee  it ;  but  what 
is  the  proportion  of  the  increafed  acceleration, 
is  matter  of  great  debate,  both  among  the  philo- 
fophers,  and  mathematicians.  We  know  that  it 
is  a  motion  of  defcent,  but  we  do  not  know  whe- 
ther its  courfe  is  directed  to  the  centre,  or  the 
axis  of  the  earth.  The  caufe  of  this  motion  re- 
mains fo  hidden,  that  the  philofophers  to  this  day, 
have  given  no  opinion  concerning  it,  that  I  will 
not  venture  to  pronounce  an  abfurd  one..  The 
Ariflotelites,  by  faying  the  caufe  of  this  motion 
proceeds  from  an  innate  difpofition  to  move  in 
every  thing,  fay  nothing,  unlefs  they  point  out 
the  particular  virtue  or  faculty,  which  excites 
motion  in  heavy  bodies,  for  what  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  is  the  reafon  they  generally  afflgn  for 
all  fpecies  of  movements.  They  (hould  not  be  al- 
lowed to  difpute  or  controvert  what  they  them- 

H  4  felves 
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felves  have  advanced ;  and  if  they  fhould  attempt 
to  give  a  mere  rigorous  definition   of  their  opi- 
nion, they  would  fall  into  a  dill   greater  abfur- 
dity  ;  which  made  the  learned  Father   Saguens 
fay,    §>uis    non  palp  at    crajfitiem  bujus  chimerics 
opinionis  ?  The    Cartefians    to    account  for  this 
phenomenon,  recur  to  the  vertical  motion  of  the 
fubtil  matter,  which  feparating  itfelf  from  the 
earth,   and   purfuing  the    angfe  or  direction  of 
tangents  to  the  circle,  impels  heavy  bodies  to 
defcend.     But  this  reafoning  has  been  confuted 
by    mod    efficacious    mathematical    arguments. 
GafTendo,  invented  an  effluvia  compofed  of  terra- 
queous corpufcles,  which  mount  into  the  air,  and 
penetrate  the  pores  of  heavy  bodies,  which  they 
generally    encounter,    after    turning    their  firlt 
courfe  into  a  defcending   one,  and  impel  them 
downwards.     Nothing  has  fo  much  convinced  me 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  this  queftion,  as  feeing 
a  man  of  the  fubtil  ingenuity  of  GafTendo,  recur 
for  the  folution  of  it,   to  a  fiction  deftitute  of  all 
probability  ;   and  which  is  expofed  to  invincible 
objections.     Father  Maignan,  and  his  followers 
alfo,  make  ufe  of  the  terraqueous  effluvia  for  the 
folution  of    this  difficulty;   they   do  not   allow 
that  they  act  by  impulfe,  but  that  by  their  fym- 
pathetic  and  magnetic  virtue,  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  heavy  bodies,  they  difpofe  them  to 
defcend. 

LXX. 
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LXX.  It  is  very  probable,  and  perhaps  more 
than  probable,  that  the  afcent  of  light  bodies,  is 
caufed  by  the  defcent  of  heavy  ones ;  becaufe 
the  heavy  body  has  power,  in  confequence  of 
the  impetus  of  its  defcent,  to  occupy  the  lower 
itation,   where  meeting  with  the  light  body,  it 
obliges  him  to  leave  that  fituation,  and  to  mount 
upwards ;  for  many  argue  with  great  colour  of 
reafon,that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  abfolute  light- 
nefs  to  be  conceived  in  any  body  whatever,  nor  is 
fuch  a  quality  necefiary,  a  refpective  or  compa- 
rative lightnefs,  being  fufficient  to  anfwer  every 
purpofe.     Thus  we  fay  a  body  is  light,  not  be- 
caufe  it  is  void  of  gravity,  but  becaufe  it  is  lefs 
heavy  than  the  one  with  which  we  compare  it. 
In  the  fame  manner  we  fay  the  air  is  light,  not 
becaufe  it  is  not  ponderous,  but  becaufe  it  is  lefs 
fo,  than  earth,  water,  and  all  the  other  bodies 
that  furround  us ;  and  that  no  other  levity  but 
the  refpective,  is  neceffary  to  caufe  bodies  which 
we  call  light  to  afcend,  may  be  clearly  feen  in  the 
caf*  of  oil,  which    notwithstanding  that   it   is 
heavy,  if  you  pour  a  quantity  of  water  into  the 
veflel  where  it  is,  the  water  on  account  of  its  fu- 
perior  gravity,  will  occupy  the  inferior  flation, 
and  oblige  the  oil  which  was  at  the  bottom  to 
afcend.     The   fame  thing  happens  with  regard 
to  air.     If  you  dig  a  ditch  to  any  depth  in  dry 
ground,   the  air  will   defcend  and   occupy  the 

whole 
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whole  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  difpof- 
fefs  the  air  from  the  bottom,  and  to  make  it  rife 
upwards,  but  conveying  water  into  the  ditch,  or 
by  throwing  into  it  fome  body  that  is  heavier 
than  the  air. 

LXXI.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  principles  or 
phyiics,  but  to  experience,  that  we  underftand  the 
little  we  know  of  this  matter  ;  and  with  refpect 
to  this  little,  there  (till  remains  great  difficulties 
for  philofophers  to  contemplate ;  and  the  great- 
ell:  of  all,  is  afcertaining  the  caufe  of  the  afcent 
of  vapourstto  the  region  of  the  air.  It  is  certain, 
that  vapours  are  nothing  elfe  but  water,  refolved 
into  exceedingly  minute  particles.  The  water 
however  being  heavier  than  air,  how  can  the 
water  arife  to  the  height  occupied  by  the  clouds  ? 
Every  particle  of  water  not  with  (landing  it  weighs 
very  little,  is  much  heavier  than  a  particle  of  air 
of  equal  fize,  and  the  greater  or  lefs  gravity  of 
liquid?,  for  the  purpofe  of  their  impelling  one 
another,  is  computed  in  the  grofs,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  globules  of  equal 
fjze ;  and  we  know  that  a  pound  of  water,  will 
caufe  a  quarter  of  an  hundred  of  oil  to  rife  in  a 
vcffel. 

LXXIL  Some  philofophers,  who  were  aware 
of  this  ferious  difficulty,  upon  reflexion,  conjee- 

turccj 
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tared  that  forne  portion  of  ethereal  matter  or 
pure  air,  might  adhere  to  each  particle  of  va- 
pour ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  conjunction  of 
the  two,  the  whole  might  become  lighter  than 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  inferior  grofs  air  of  our 
atmofphere;  and  on  this  account,  might  mount 
on  the  top  of  it;  for  although  iron  is  much 
heavier  than  water,  if  we  fallen  a  fmall  portion 
of  iron  to  a  bit  of  deal  board,  it  will  fwim,  be- 
caufe  the  quantity  of  iron  and  board  together,  is 
lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Francis 
Bayle,  adopts  this  opinion. of  a  portion  of  the 
ethereal  matter  adhering  to  the  vapour ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  Father  Pardies  a  French  jefuit 
fuppofes,  that  a  particle  of  extended  vapour,  in 
the  form  of  an  air  bubble,  contains  in  its  cavity 
the  ethereal  matter.  All  this  is  far  from  certain; 
but  I  fhall  not  detain  myfelf  in  controverting, 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  modes  of 
reafoning*  Others  again  imagine,  that  various 
igneous  particles,  which  arife  from  the  earth, 
after-  feparating  from  the  water  or  fome  other 
liquid  thofe  fmall  particles  which  we  call  vapour, 
with  their  continual  impulfe  and  agitation,  force 
them  upwards.  But  neither  does  this  fyflem 
appear  to  me  very  defenfible,  any  more,  than 
that  of  the  vulgar  philofophers,  who  fay,  the  fun 
by  its  activity  attracls  the  vapours ;  for  if  this 
was  ioy  the  vapours  would  not  flop  till  they 

reached 
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reached  the  fun,  or  at  leaft  till  they  were  ob- 
ftru&ed  in  the  heaven  of  the  moon,  by  the  moon 
itfelf,  or  fome  other  folid  body;  for  the  attractive 
power  is  ftronger,  the  nearer  the  thing  attracted 
advances  to  that  which  attracts  it ;  and  the  firfl 
would  never  ceafe  to  move  towards  the  other, 
till  it  came  in  contact  with  it,  if  it  was  not  inter- 
rupted in  its  courfe  by  fome  obftruclion  •,  and 
befides,  the  attractive  virtue  is  a  certain  fome- 
thing,  which  nobody  can  comprehend,  and  is 
therefore  in  a  manner  wholly  banifhed  from  phi- 
lofophy. 

LXX1II.  Who  would  not  be  furprifed,  that 
phyfics  mould  not  have  helped  us  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  fo  common  a  phenomenon,  as  that 
of  the  afcent  of  vapours  ?  but  fo  far  has  it  been 
from  attaining  it  to  any  degree  that  comes  near 
to  truth  or  certainty,  that  hitherto,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  difcover  any  thing  upon  the  point, 
that  is  iatisfactory  to  the  undemanding.  And 
with  refpecl  to  all  other  fpecies  of  motion,  we 
are  in  the  fame  predicament. 


SECT.     XVIII. 

LXXIV.  Have  we  attained  a  knowledge  of 
the  cauie  of  the  elailic  motion,  which  is  the  pro- 
perty 
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perty  that  makes  a  wand  or  a  fword-blade  which 
is  forcibly  bent,  recover  of  itfelf,  the  ftraight  form 
it  had  before,  or  if  it  was  naturally  bent  or 
crooked,  and  was  opened  and  made  ftraight  by 
force,  makes  it  return  to  its  original  crooked 
fliape  ?    Defcartes,  for  the  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  recurs  to  his  common. afylum,  the 
impulfe  of  the  fubtil  matter,  which  not  being 
able  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  wand  or  fword- 
blade  on  the  hollow  fide,  where  the  pores  are 
clofed  by  the  inflexion,  by  its  great  efforts  to 
open    and   penetrate  them,    caufes    the   wand 
or   fword-blade   to   recover   its   former  figure. 
But  who  does  not  perceive,   that  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fuppofe  the  fubtil 
matter  mould  be  for  ever  moving  in  oppoiite  di- 
rections, from  weft  to  eaft,  and  upwards  and 
downwards,  &c.  for  the  wand  or  fword-blade, 
to  whatever  afpecl  you  turn  the  hollow  fide,  re- 
covers its  natural  figure  equally  the  fame  ?   Be- 
fides,  Defcartes  fuppofes  the  fubtil  matter  to  be 
infinitely  fluid,  from  whence  it  follows,  that  it 
will  be  impofiible  to  fhut  the  pores  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  they  will  become  impenetrable 
to  it. 

LXXV.  Others  fay,   that  the  fame   impulfe 
which  is  impreifed  on  a  wrand  or  bow  by  him 
that  bends  it,  is  the  thing  which  opens  it  after- 
wards. 
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Wards.  But  againfl  this  opinion,  it  may  be  urged 
in  the  firft  place,  that  he  who  bends  it,  does  it 
gradually  and  by  flow  degrees;  and  the  impetus 
with  which  it  opens,  is  violent  and  quick.  Se- 
condly, the  archer  who  bends  a  bow,  is  not  pof- 
feffed  of  a  force  equal  to  that,  with  which  it  re- 
verts to  its  former  figure,  for  that  is  fo  great 
when  the  arrow  is  drawn  near  the  head,  that  it 
is  capable  of  giving  it  an  impetus,  that  will  pierce 
a  fubflantial  thick  body  through  and  through ; 
and  how  can  any  one  communicate  a  force  or 
impulfe,  which  is  greater  than  that  he  poffeffes  ? 

LXXVI.  The  Ariftotelites,  who  are  great 
adepts  at  the  eafy  invention  of  giving  the  name 
of  quality,  virtue,  or  faculty,  to  exprefs  the  caufe 
they  are  enquiring  after,  and  by  the  addition  of 
an  adjective  to  that  name,  which  is  a  denomina- 
tion taken  from  the  effect,  fay,  that  the  caufe  of 
the  elaftic  motion,  is  an  elaftic  virtue  which  is 
inherent  in  the  wand  or  fword- blade.  This  is 
in  reality,  having  found  out  a  mailer  key,  to 
unlock  all  the  myfteries  of  nature  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  fo  obfcure,  that  with  this  invention  may 
not  be  made  manifeft.  If  you  afk,  what  is  the 
caufe  of  the  marvellous  properties  of  the  load- 
.ft one,  the  anfwer  is,  the  magnetic  virtue  ;  if  you 
afk,  what  are  the  caufes  that  perform  in  us  the 
operations,  of  the  conco&ion  of  aliments,  the  ex- 

pulfion 
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pulfion  of  excrements,  and  that  of  nutrition,  See. 
the  anfwer  is,  that  they  are  performed  by  a  con- 
coclive  virtue,  an  expulfive  virtue,  and  a  nutri- 
tive one  ;  and  according  to  the  fame  mode  of 
reafoning,  the  caufe  of  the  winds,  is  a  ventilat- 
ing virtue,  that  of  lightning  a  fulminating  one, 
and  that  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  is 
owing  to  two  oppofue  virtues,  the  one  fluxive, 
and  the  other  re  fluxive.  By  this  cheap  mode  of 
philofophizing,  every  thing  is  demonltrated  at  a 
glance.  But  to  fpeak  ferioufly,  what  is  this, 
but  anfwering  in  the  very  language  of  the  quef- 
tion  ?  Saying  that  the  caufe  of  the  elaflic  motion, 
is  the  elaflic  virtue,  is  in  effe£t  the  fame  as  fay- 
ing, the  caufe  of  the  elaflic  motion,  is  the  caufe 
of  the  elaflic  motion ;  and  faying  the  magnetic 
virtue,  is  that  which  caufes  the  load-flone  to  at- 
tract the  iron,  is  anfwering  in  the  flile  of  plea- 
fantry,  which  fome  children  have  fludied,  and 
are  very  ready  at ;  who  when  a  perfon  alks  one 
of  them,  My  lad,  whofe  Jon  are  you  ?  the  bey 
anfwer s  my  father's. 


SECT.    XIX. 

LXXVII.  The  caufe  of  the  progrefiive  mo- 
don,  is  alfo  very  difficult  to  be  accounted  for. 
It  is  hard  to  comprehend,  how  the  motion  of  a 

{lone 
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ftone  thrown  from  the  hand,  fubfifts,  after  the 
action  of  throwing  it  ceafes.  Who  moves  the 
ftone  after  the  hand  is  (till  ?  What  many  of  the 
Ariftotelites  fay,  is,  that  the  action  of  the  hand 
produces  a  quality  in  the  ftone,  which  they  call 
impetus,  and  that  this  quality  caufes  the  ftone  to 
move  after  it  is  thrown  from  the  hand.  But  this 
folution,  is  deftitute  of  all  appearance  of  truth. 
If  every  violent  motion,  as  the  Ariftotelites  main- 
tain, proceeds  from  an  extrinfic  caufe,  how  can 
the  motion  of  the  ftone  thrown  in  a  mounting 
direction,  which  is  a  violent  cne,  proceed  from 
an  intrinfic  quality  communicated  to  the  faid 
ftone  ?  If  all  generation,  or  accumulation,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  fame  fchool,  fup- 
pofes  corruption,  what  quality  or  accidental 
form  in  the  ftone  was  corrupted,  to  prepare  it 
for  engendering  that  new  quality,  which  they  call 
impetus  ?  What  difpofitions  preceded  this  gene- 
ration ?  Or  what  time  is  there  for  their  preced- 
ing it,  when  a  globe  of  great  bulk,  with  its  mo- 
tion impels  a  little  one  ?  It  being  certain,  that 
the  contact  of  the  two,  does  not  continue  longer 
than  an  inftant,  what  property  then  has  that  qua- 
lity, to  occafion  fo  quick  a  corruption  ?  Is  it  per- 
chance, the  gravity  of  the  ftone  itfelf?  This 
however,  as  it  fubfifted  at  the  time  of  receiving 
the  impulfe,  if  it  is  a  property  oppofue  to  that 
quality,  would  at  the  inftant,  have  prevented  its 

genera- 
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generation,  as  it  is  afterwards  faid  to  impede  its 
confervation.  We  might  make  many  other  re^ 
flexions,  to  prove,  that  that  quality  is  chimericah 
Others  recur  to  the  air,  for  the  means  by  which 
the  motion  is  continued,  which  they  fay,  being 
violently  divided  by  the  fore  part  of  the  ftone, 
takes  a  fudden  turn  to  the  hinder  part,  and  im- 
pels the  ftone  forward.  But  omitting  many  other; 
objections,  which  would  render  this  mode  of 
philofophiziiig  totally  improbable,  I  mail  juft 
remark,  that  it  would  follow  from  hence,  that  a 
ftone  could  not  move  through  a  void  fpace,  give 
it  what  impulfe  you  will,  which  is  what  I  ima- 
gine nobody  can  believe.  Defcartes,  reconciles 
this  difficulty,  with  his  maxim  refpec"Hng  the  ge- 
neral law  of  the  communication  of  motion,  eftab- 
lifhed  by  tlie  Author  of  nature  at  the  creation, 
which  we  (hall  not  combat  minutely,  in  order 
not  to  wafte  time  ;  but  fhall  content  ourfelves 
with  obferving,  that  that  maxim  applied  to  the 
prefent  matter^  and  throughly  inveftigated  and 
explained,  would  fignify,  that  the  ftone  thrown 
from  the  hand,  moves  becaufe  God  has  ordained 
that  it  fhouid  move  ;  but  to  folve  difficulties  in 
this  way,  It  is  not  ueceilary  to  fludy  philofophy* 


SECT, 
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SECT.    XX; 

LXXVIII.  Finally,  there  is  no  motion  what- 
ever; about  the  caufe  of  which,  the  philofophers 
do   not  altercate.     What  contefts   have  there 
been  among  them,  to  explain  how  the  movements 
of  rarefaction,  and  condenfation  are  performed  ? 
Some  fancy,  that  rarefaction  confifts,  in  the  fame 
quantity  of  matter  occupying  a  larger  fpace; 
which  explanation,  others  looking  upon  as  unin- 
telligible, aflerr,  it  confifts  in  the  opening  of  the 
pores,  and  the  extension  in  confequence  of  that 
opening,   of  various  parts  of  the  body,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  fubtil  liquid  fubftance,  in  the 
fante  manner  that  water  enters  a  fpunge,  or  as" 
rarefied  air  enters  water,  of  the  setherial  matter 
infinuates  itfelf  into  the  air.     This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Cartefians  -,  tut  in  the  opinion  of 
.the  Maignanifts,  and  Gaffendifts,  fuch  reafoning 
is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  fcr  thefe,  as  they 
admit  in  nature,  not  only  of  the  poffibility,  but 
of  the  neceffity  of  a  vacuum,  or  many  voids  dif* 
tributed  in   fmall  interfaces,   find  no  inconve- 
nience in  fuppofmg,  that   in  bodies,  there  are 
fmall  empty  fpaces,  unpoffeffed  by  any  matter 
whatever, 

LXXIX, 
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LXXIX.  Fermentation,  this  foleran  inftrument 
of  nature  for  the  performance  of  an  infinite 
number  of  her  works  •,  coniifts  in  nothing,  but 
an  inteftihe  motion  of  the  infenfible  particles  of 
the  mixtures,  by  which  is  folicited,  a  new  com- 
bination of  their  elements.  But  from  whence 
does  this  motion  proceed?  The  Moderns,  fince 
the  difcovery  of  the  acid  and  the  alkali  by  Otho 
Takeaius,  attribute  all  the  fermentations,  to  the 
meeting  of  thefe  two  fubfrances.  But  this  is 
only  pointing  out  the  matter,  on  which  this  mo- 
tion has  its  effect,  and  we  do  not  enquire  here 
for  the  material  caufe,  but  for  the  efficient  one. 
Who,  or  what,  impels  the  acid  and  the  alkali  to 
this  conflict  ?  The  juice  newly  exprelTed  from 
the  grape,  will  quiet  this  ccmbuftion  for  fome 
little  time;  but  after  that,  the  tumult  begins 
again.  What  new  agent  can  we  difcover  here, 
to  excite  the  fecond  fermentation  ?  This  is  a  fe- 
cret,  which  only  the  Cartefians  have  prefumed 
to  unravel,  by  recurring  to  their  invifible  fairy, 
the  fubtll  matter  \  whom  they  make  the  author 
of  all  this  domeftic  fedition.  It  is  with  fome 
propriety  that  I  call  it  a  fairy ;  for  as  the  vulgar 
attribute  to  the  fairies,  all  the  nocturnal  noifes 
and  commotions,  whole  caufes  they  are  ignorant 
of  \  fo  the  Cartefians  impute  all  thofe  motions, 
which  on  account  of  the  daxknefs  that  obfcures 
I  i  their 
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their  caufes,  may  be  truly  termed  nocturnal,  to 
the  impulfe  of  the  fubtil  matter. 

LXXX.  I  am  fo  far  from  believing,  that  the 
fubtil  matter  is  the  primum  mobile,  or  firft  mover 
of  every  thing,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  it 
moves  nothing.     My  reafon  for  this  opinion,  is 
as  follows.     The  more  fluid  a  matter  is,  fo  much 
the  lefs  impulfe  it  makes  on  any  body  it  encoun- 
ters.    Thus  we  fee,  that  water  gives  a  much 
lefs  violent  (hock  to  a  wall,  than  any  other  folid 
body  of  equal  fize,  that  may  be  forcibly  driven 
againft:  it ;    and  air,  a  much  lefs  than  water. 
No  building  could  ftand  againft,  or  refill  a  mo- 
derate gale  of  wind,  if  the  air  was  as  folid  as 
water.     The  fubtil  matter  then,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Cartefians,  being  infinitely 
fluid,  can  have  but  little  impulfe,  or  be  able  to 
imprefs  but  little   agitation  or  motion,  on  the 
bodies  it  encounters.     This  confequence  to  me, 
is  clear  and  plain  ;   becaufe,  if  in  proportion  to 
the  augmentation  of  its  fluidity,  the  impulfe  of 
a  body  is  leifened,  when  the  fluidity  comes  to  be 
infinite,  the  impulfe  will  ceafe   totally.     From 
hence  it  would  follow,  that  there  is  no  body 
whatever,  which  could  be  moved  by  the  impulfe 
of  the  fubtil  matter. 

LXXXI.  But  admiring  that  it  has  power,  as 

the  Cartefians  pretend,  to  move  the  infeniible 

particles 
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particles  of  the  mixtures ;  it  will  not  follow  from 
thence,  that  it  furnimes  us  with  an  explanation 
of  the  prefent  phenomenon.  For  in  the  firft 
place,  the  fubtil  matter,  if  it  has  any  impulfe, 
exercifes  it  on  the  particles  of  the  juice  the  in- 
flant  that  it  is  preffed  from  the  grape ;  and  even 
perhaps  did  it  before,  while  the  liquor  was  con- 
tained within  the  outfide  fkin  or  covering.  How 
then  does  it  happen,  that  it  did  not  fooner  ex- 
cite that  tumult,  which  is  the  fymptom  and  pro- 
perty of  fermentation  ?  Secondly,  how  can  the 
acids  and  alkalies  be  faid  to  produce  this  efFed  ? 
for,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cartefians, 
of  whatever  particles  the  mixtures  confift,  the 
fubtil  matter  would  fet  them  in  motion,  for  that 
there  is  no  mixture  whatever,  impenetrable  to 
its  extreme  fubtilty.  Thirdly,  how  can  thofe 
exceeding  flow  fermentations,  which  are  years 
before  they  manifefl  themfelves,  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  of  treacle,  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  and 
fwift  motion  of  the  fubtil  matter  I 


SECT.    XXL 

LXXXII.  Saint  Auflin  fays  wifely,  that  what 

is  moft  furprizing,  does  not  feem  to  frrike   us, 

although  it  is  the  objecl  of  our  daily  experience.; 

which  is  a  maxim,  the  faint  applies  to  the  v/on- 

I  3  ders 
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ders  of  nature,  and  falls  in  exceedingly  a  pro- 
pos  to  fuit  with  our  prefent  difculfion.  All  the 
philofophers  he  obferves,  admire  as  portentous 
things,  the  flight  of  the  iron  to  the  load- (lone, 
the  pointing  of  this  lail  to  the  poles,  and  the 
flux  and  reftux  of  the  ocean.  If  we  aik  them, 
why  they  confider  thefe  motions  as  wonderful, 
they  will  anfwer,  it  is  becaufe  they  cannot  afcer- 
tain  their  caufes.  But  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing, that  this  anfwer  amounts  to  a  virtual  ac- 
knowledgment, that  all  the  movements  of  nature 
are  equally  wonderful,  with  thofe  of  the  iron, 
the  load-ftone,  and  the  ocean,  for  their  caufes 
are  equally  difputed,  becaufe  we  are  equally 
ignorant  of  them.  The  only  difference  between 
them  is,  that  thefe  motions  are  confined  to  par- 
ticular or  determined  entities,  and  the  others  are 
common,  or  nearly  common  to  all. 

LXXXIII.  I  confefs  for  my  own  part,  that 
on  whatever  fide  I  view  nature,  I  equally  won- 
der, becaufe  I  find  myfelf  equally  ignorant  of 
it.  The  fame  Saint  Auflin,  whom  we  have  jufl 
quoted  (Tract.  24.  in  Johan.),  obferves,  that 
the  ordinary  multiplicarion  of  grain,  which  is 
obtained  at  harvefr.,  by  means  of  the  fertility  of 
the  earth,  is  equally  a  prodigy,  with  that  extra- 
ordinary multiplication  of  loaves  and  flfhes, 
which  was  effected  by  the  majefty  of  Chriit  in 

the 
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the  defert.  Let  now  the  vain  philosopher  boafl, 
that  he  is  able  to  decipher  that  great  my  fiery, 
only  becaufe  he  is  poffeffed  of  a  compleat  appa- 
ratus of  faculty  phrafes ;  fuch  asfeminal  virtue, 
previous  difpofitions,  the  corruption  of  one  form, 
and  the  introduclion  of  another,  attraction  cf 
the  nutritious  juice,  the  converfion  of  it  into  the 
proper  fubflance,  vegetation,  nutrition,  &c.  Was 
Saint  Auflin  peradventure  ignorant  of  thofe 
phrafes,  or  of  others  equivalent  to  them  ?  Yet 
notwithstanding  this,  he  looked  upon  that  na- 
tural multiplication  of  grain,  as  an  impenetrable 
myftery.  Thefe  phrafes,  only  exprefs  or  de* 
fcribe  thofe  operations  which  are  familiar  and 
open  to  our  experience  ;  but  do  not  reveal  to 
us,  their  caufes,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
performed.  The  ruftics,  are  acquainted  with 
many  more  terms  than  we,  expreffive  of  the  va- 
rious operations  with  which  nature  in  fucccffion, 
proceeds  to  perfect  that  work.  Are  they  per- 
adventure on  this  account  great  philofophers  ? 
what  dp  I  explain,  by  calling  vegetation  or  nutri-r 
tion,  that  progreffion,  by  which  a  plant  acquires 
its  increafe  in  bulk?  does  this  afford  me  any 
philofophical  knowledge,  refpecling  the  manner 
in  which  that  operation  is  performed?  There 
are  two  principal  things  to  be  confidered  in  ve- 
getation ;  the  firfl  is,  the  afcent  of  the  nutritious 
juice  by  the  fibres  of  the  plant ;  the  fecond  is, 
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the  converfion  of  this  juice  into  the  vegetable 
fub fiance  ;  and  we  perceive  in  thofe  two  things, 
two  great  myfteries.  If  we  afk  the  fchool  phi- 
lofophers,  how  the  nutritious  juice  which  is  pon- 
derqus,  rifes  fpontaneoufly  to  the  very  upper- 
mod  leaves. of  the  higher!  trees,  they  will  tell 
us  that  it  rifes  by  attraction.  And  what  is 
this,  but  placing  us  is  the  fame  (rate  of  doubt 
and  difficulty,  with  refpeft  to  the  rrjofl  common 
work  of  vegetation,  that  we  remain  in,  with 
refpect  to  the  motion  of  the  iron  to  the  load- 
done  ?  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  called 
attraction,  but  we  are  equally  ignorant,  why,  or 
how,  the  highed  leaves  of  a  tree  attract  the 
juice  which  rifes  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
as  we  are,  why  or  how  the  load  done  attracts 
the  iron. 

LXXXIV.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  fecond  myf- 
tery.  Who  can  explain  to  me,  the  manner  in 
which  a  juice  that  is  fo  exceedingly  fluid,  fub- 
til,  and  fine,  as  to  be  able  to  circulate  through 
the  fmaileft  channels  of  the  fibres,  is  afterwards 
converted  into  the  folidity  of  wood  or  grain  ; 
and  this  difficulty  will  increafe,  if  we  cad  our 
eyes  on  the  other  mixtures,  and  reflect,  that 
from  another  juice,  or  rather  mod  fluid  vapour, 
is  generated  copper  and  marble.  Aridotle  had 
certainly  fome  reafon  for  laying,  that  nature  was 
4.  the 
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the  very  devil :  Natura  damonia  eft,  non  divina 
(Lib.  de  Prafenf.  per  fomnum) ;  for  by  obferving 
her  works  with  attention,  it  feems  as  if  fhe  did 
every  thing  by  enchantment. 

SECT.    XXII. 

LXXXV.  It  would  be  even  fome  confolation 
\o  us  under  our  ignorance,  if  only  the  manner,  in 
which  nature  works  in  the  interior  part  of  her 
operations,  was  hidden  from  our  eyes ;  but  the 
mod  humiliating  circumftance  is,  that  it  is  the 
fame,  with  refpe£t  to  every  thing  that  immediately 
prefents  itfelf  to  our  fenfes.     Bodies  are  familiar 
to  our  touch ;  but  hitherto,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  difcover,  whether  they  are  compofed  of 
indivilible  points,  or  of  parts  infinitely  divifible; 
nor  to  what  it  is  owing,   that  one  body  is  hard, 
and  another  foft,  one  folid,  another  fluid,  one 
opake,  and  another  diaphanous.     We  are  con- 
tinually viewing  colours  ;   but  we  do  not  yet 
know,  what  fort  of  things  colours  are;   whether 
t}iey  are  mere  reflexions  of  the  light,  or  whether 
they  are  intrinfic  accidents  appertaining  to  the 
object.     The  light  illuminates,  and  affifls  us  to 
fee  ;  but  we  find  our  understandings  greatly  ob- 
fcured,  when  we  confider  the  nature  of  light. 
Whether  we  conceive  it  to  be  fubftance,  acci- 
dent, body,  or  fpirit,  none  of  them  are  applica- 
ble 
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ble  to  its  nature,  and  ftill  they  all  feem  to  be  fa. 
Ana*:  with  how  many  impenetrable  doubts  and 
difficulties  are  we  furrounded,  when  we  confider 
the  fpecies  which  we  call  vifible  ?  If  there  is  any 
one  difficulty  fuperior  to,  or  any  onfe  inequality 
more  ftriking  than  another  in  the  myfteries  of 
phyfics,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce  this  is  it. 
How  the  vifible  fpecies  of  a  ftar  in  the  firma- 
ment, can  in  an  inftant,  be  tranflated  from  the 
fame  ftar  to  our  eyes,  when  it  mud  travel  in 
that  inftant  many  thoufands  of  miles,  is  beyond 
conception ;  as  is  likewife,  how  this  fpecies  can 
exift  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  in  the  whole  im- 
menfe  fpace  between  this  and  the  firmament ;  it 
being  certain,  that  in  all  this  fpace,  there  is  not 
a  point,  from  which,  by  taking  the  view,  you  will 
not  fee  the  ftar.  How  alfo,  contrary  to  the 
maxim  of  Ariftotle,  can  many  material  fpecies, 
differing  only  in  number,  exift  or  be  feen,  from 
the  fame  point  of  fpace  ;  it  being  certain,  that 
you  may  from  fuch  an  identical  point,  fee  dif- 
tinclly,  many  ftars  at  the  fame  time  ?  I  (hall 
omit  many  other  objections,  that  are  not  inferior 
or  lefs  forcible  to  thefe  I  have  urged,  again  ft  the 
common  opinion,  that  might  be  alfo  urged,  againft 
the  mode  of  reafoning  of  the  modern  philofophers. 


SECT, 
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SECT.    XXIII. 

LXXXVI.  So  that  we  fee,  our  philofophy^ 
from  what  we  call  firft  principles,  down  to  our 
ultimate  conclufions,  is  nothing  but  a  fabrication, 
or  weaving  together  of  fallible  conjectures  ;  and 
that  even  thefe  conjectures,  terminate  in  nothing 
more  than  certain  general  notions;  for  thenar 
ture  of  ail  the  fpecific  things,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  caufes  refpe&ing  the  lowelt  fpecies, 
are  fo  far  removed  from  our  penetration,  that 
we  can  hardly  arrive  at  attaining  a  doubtful  idea 
of  them.     If  we  hit  upon  a  truth,  we  owe  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  experience,  and  this  cannot 
be  called  fcientific  knowledge  ;  for  it  is  derived 
from  felf-evident  principles,  which  may  be  com- 
prehended   by    the   mofi  ftupid  of  mankind ; 
between  whofe  manner  of  explaining  the  mat- 
ter, if  they  attempt  doing  it,  and  ours,  there  is 
only  this  difference,  that  we  define  it  in  terms  of 
art,  and  they  in  ordinary  and   common  ones, 
which  are  better  than  the  others,  becaufe  they 
are  more  intelligible.     This  made  the  learned 
Jefuit  Claudius  Francifcus  Dechales  fay,  that  our 
phyfics   confided  of  nothing   but  a   particular 
idiom,  which  conveyed  no  certain  knowledge  of 
any   thing.     (Tom.  I.    tratt.  de  ProgrefTu  Ma- 
thefeos). 

[LXXXVII.  It 
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LXXXVII.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
thofe  who  are  called  profeffors  in  the  fchools, 
do  not  know  more  of  the  nature  of  things  than 
the  vulgar.     But  what  would  you  think,  if  I 
was  to  fay  now,  they  know  even  lefs  ?  It  would 
feem,  as  if  I  was  advancing  an  extravagant  pa- 
radox ;  but  notwithftanding  this,  I  aiTert  that 
the  propofition  is  a  moil  true  one,  and  may  be 
eafily  proved  ;   for  as  experience   is  the  only 
channel,  through  which  a  knowledge  of  nature 
can  be  conveyed  ;  they  mutt  have  the  bed  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  natural  things,  who  in 
various  mechanical  occupations,  work  up  various 
natural    entities;    and    not    thofe    who    amufe 
themfelves  with  fpeculations,  and  live  retired  in 
fchools.     A    filherman,    knows    fomething    of 
the  properties  of  fifh ;  a  pilot,  of  the  winds  and 
the  tides ;  a  fportfman,  of  birds   and  wild  ani- 
mals ;    and  a  hufbandman,   of  the    generation 
and  increafe  of  plants.     But  what  does  the  phi- 
lofopher  know  ?   why,  he  knows  how  to  raife 
doubts  about  every  thing,  and  that  is  all.    Thus 
the  fchool  of  phyfics  is  a  theatre,  where  people 
are  taught  to  doubt  without  end.     I  fay  without 
end,    becaufe  it  is   fcarce   poffible   the   period 
fhould  ever  arrive,  when  they  will  be  able  to 
pafs   from  doubt  to  certainty.     This  may  be 
clearly  inferred,  by  their  difputing  at  this  day 

with 
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with  the  fame  obftinacy,  the  fame  queflions  they 
difputed  two  hundred  years  ago.     If  any  eluci- 
dation, or  certain  knowledge,  has  been  acquired 
with  refpeft  to  here  and  there  a  phyfical  theorem, 
we  are  not  indebted  for  it  to  the  fchools,  but 
owe  it  to  the  benefit  of  experience,  which  comes 
from  the  world  at  large.     We  may  thank  the 
experiments  of  Torriceli,  MonfieurPafcal,  Otho 
Guerricus,  and  Boyle,  for  our  knowledge  that 
the  air  is  ponderous.     If  we  are  certain,  that 
the  blood  circulates  from  the  heart  through  the 
arteries,  and  is  returned  by  the  veins,  we  owe 
the  difcovery  to  the  anatomical  obfervations  of 
Peter  Paul  Sarpi  and  William  Harvey.     If  we 
are  clear,  that  the  chyle  is  not  conveyed  to  the 
liver,  but  to  the  heart ;   what  afcertained  this 
truth,  but  the  diligent  and  practical  fcrutinies  of 
John  Paqueto,  Thomas  Bartolino,  and  the  Eng- 
lifhman   Lowther  ?    Experience    has  been  the 
only  arbitrator,  which  has  fettled  fome  difputes, 
and  banifhed  certain  errors  from  the  fchools ; 
and  wherever  matters  have  been  left  to  fpecu- 
lation  and  reafoning,  the  fuit  ftill  remains  de- 
pending and  undetermined.     One  age  and  ano- 
ther paries  away,    and  the  world  during   the 
whole  time,  has  been  accuftomed  to  hear  the 
fame  vociferations,  the  fame  arguments,  and  the 
fame  diftinclions ;  and  has  {ten   the   obftinacy 
of  the  contending  parties,  transferred,  as  if  it 

were 
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were  by  hereditary  fucceffion,  from  profefTor  to 
frofeflbr,  without  the  lead  profpecij  either  of 
Tl&ory  or  reconciliation. 


SECT.    XXIV. 

LXXXVIII.  From  this  known  ignorance  of 
burs,  we  may  deduce  a  very  ufeful  reflexion, 
which  is,  to  be  firm  and  fteady  in  obferving  a 
due  lubjedtion  to  the  facred  dogmas   of  faith. 
The  inordinate  confidence  we  place  in  our  own 
reafon,  is  a  great  enemy  to  religion.     He  who 
eftimates  his  own  uriderftandino;  at  an  exceffive 
high  rate,  reds  his  faith  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice 5   for  this  vanity  has  fliewn  itfelf  very  glar- . 
ingly^  in  all  the  herefies  we  ever  knew.     In  their 
purfuits  of  other  vices,  mankind  have  taken  dif- 
ferent turns,  but  in  this  they  have  been  all  uni- 
form; for  although  they  have  neither  been  all 
lafcivious,  nor  all  covetous,  nor  all  ambitious  ; 
flill  in  this  inftance,   they   have  all   prefumed 
much  on  their  own  underilanding.     And  what 
can  be  a  more  efficacious  antidote   againfl  this 
mad  prefumption,  than    reflecting  upon  the  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  we  have  been  able  to  difcover  in 
matters  of  philofophy  ?  how  can  he,  who  knows 
he  cannot  penetrate  the  mifteries  of  nature,  dare 
attempt  fathoming  thofe  of  grace  .?  If  he  reflects, 

there 
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there  will  refult  from  that  reflexion,  a  diftrufl 
of  his  own  reafon,  and  he  will  fubmit  him- 
felf  obediently  to  authority.  The  philofophetf 
Anaxagoras,  whom  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary fubtilty  of  his  ingenuity,  they  by  way  o£ 
eminence,  called  the  foul  or  fpirit  of  antiquity^ 
after  having  laboured  with  infinite  induftry  hi 
philofophy,  faid,  that  nature  was  all  furrounded 
With  clouds  and  darknefs.  Anaxagoras  pronuntiai 
circumfujfa  effe  tenebrh  omnia,  (Lactant.  lib.  iii« 
Divin.  Inftit.  cap.  28.)  And  I  mud  obferve^ 
that  this  philofopher,  who  knew  nature  Was  im- 
penetrable to  his  underflanding,  was  the  firft  of 
all  the  philofopners,  if  we  believe  Ariftotle* 
Laertius,  and  Plutarch,  who  declared  himfelf 
convinced  of  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  a 
fupreme  intelligence,  who  mult  be  the  author 
and  director  of  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand, 
thofe  who  boafted,  and  flattered  themfelves 
that  they  had  difcovered  all  the  myfteries  and 
profundities  of  nature,  for  the  moil:  part*  de- 
hied  either  the  exigence,  or  the  providence  of 
a  deity. 

LXXXIX.  I  can  with  truth  fay  of  myfelf,  that 
next  to  the  divine  grace,  a  conviclion  of  my 
own  ignorance  with  regard  to  natural  things,  is 
the  mofl  powerful  weapon  I  could  ever  difcover, 
wherewith  to  overcome  all  thofe  difficulties  or 
5  objections;. 
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obje&ions,  which  natural  reafon  fuggefts,  againfl 
the   myfteries   of  faith.     I  often  fay  to  myfelf, 
good  God !    how  can  I  underfland  thofe  wonders, 
which  by  ufmg  his  extraordinary  power,   are 
wrought  by  the  omnipotent  hand,  if  I  cannot 
comprehend,  the  common  effecls  of  his  ordinary 
power  ?    It  is  true,  I  am  ignorant  how,  or  by 
what  means,  a  divine  perfon  can  unite  himfelf 
to  human  nature  ;  but  I  am  alfo  ignorant,   how 
a  fpiritual  foul  can  be  united  to  a  material  body. 
Notwithstanding  which,  this  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  happens  within  myfelf.     Neither  do  I  per- 
ceive, how  the  fame  water  which   falls   from 
heaven,  ihould  be  converted,  not  only  into  here 
and  there  a  particular  body,  but  into  all  the 
animal  and    vegetable    fubllances  upon  earth. 
In  the  mod  plaufible  part  of  theological  contro- 
verfy,  I  find  myfelf  exceedingly  embarraffed  ;  for 
if  I  take  the  fide  of  providence,  I  am  affailed 
with  the  forcible  arguments  in  favour  of  liberty ; 
and  if  I  put  myfelf  on  the  fide  of  liberty,  they 
Wage  powerful  war  again  ft  me  with  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  providence.     But  do  not  I  fee 
the  fame  arguments,   urged   with    greater  ve- 
hemence, in  the  vulgar  philofophical  controverfy 
refpecting  the  compofition  and  unity  of  univerfal 
fpace,   in   which,   whatever   fentiment  is  main- 
tained,  they  inftead  of  anfwering  their  oppo- 
nents arguments,  perplex  the  tiifpute  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity 
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tiplicity  of  words  ?  If  I  defend,  with  Ariftotle, 
the  infinite  divifibility  of  Univerfal  fpace,  al- 
though to  avoid  being  concluded,  I  don't  do  it 
with  my  mouth,  I  cannot  in  my  mind,  help  ac- 
knowledging the  unity  of  a  great  number  of 
its  parts  •,  and  if  with  Zeno  I  acquiefce  in  the 
indivisibility,  the  mathematical  arguments  de* 
rived  from  the  diagonal  of  a  fquare,  two  con- 
centric wheels  united,  and  many  other  principles, 
not  only  leave  me  without  an  anfwer,  but  in  a 
manner  ftrike  me  dumb* 

XC.  I  fay  again,  if  in  thofe  natural  things 
that  are  open  to  our  view,  and  Xvhich  we  touch 
with  our  hands  every  day,  there  occur  a  thou- 
fand  difficulties,  that  are  infuperable  to,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our-anderftanding?t  have  we 
not  the  greateft  reafon  ro  fuppofe,  that  the  fame 
thing  happens  with  refped:  ro  fu  per  natural  mat- 
ters, they  being  totally  fuperior  to  the  fpbere  of 
our  fenfes  ?  If,  maugre  all  my  prying,  1  can't 
perceive  how7  God  does  an  infinite  number  of 
things,  which  1  fee  him  do  every  daV,  would 
it  not  be  madnefs  in  me,  to  denv  or  to  doubt  the 
exiflence  of  revealed  things,  only  becatife  I  can't 
defcry  how  God  executed  thofe  things  ? 

If    there    was   a    man    fo   fhort-iiyhted,   that 

he    could    not    fee    objecls    that    were    very 

hear  him,  and  fhould  pretend  that  he  faw  thofe 

K  which 
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which  were  at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred  miles 
from  bis   eyes,  or  elfe  mould  take  it  into  his 
head  to  infill,  that  fuch  objects,  although  they  are 
well  known  to  be  in  effe,  do  not  exiit,  only  becauie 
he  can't  fee  them,  would  not  all  the  world  pro- 
nounce him  a  lunatic  ?    This  is  exactly  the  fame 
fort  of  madnefs  as  that  of  thofe  who  deny  there 
are  divine    myiteries,  only  becaufe   they   can't 
comprehend  or  pry  into  them.  Little  vain  ftupid 
man,   if  the  fabric  of  thofe  material  compofitions 
which  are  ever  before  your  eyes,  and  are  at  all 
times  familiar  to  your  touch,  is  totally  impene- 
trable to  your  fliort  and  limited  capacity,  how 
can   you   expecl   to  comprehend    the   inerrable 
manner,  in  which  Omnipotence  performs  thofe 
fupernatural  wonders  ?     You  wiil  tell  me,  that 
you  can  find  no  folution  of  the  arguments,  which 
the  Gentile  urges  to  you  againft  the  myftery  of 
the  Trinity,  or  againit  that  of  the  Incarnation  ; 
and  I  anfwer,  that  neither  can  you  find  any,  to 
thofe  the  philofopher   urges  againft  the  compe- 
tition   of    univerfal    fpace,    take     which    fide 
of  the  queflion  you  will,  and  fuppofe  it  to  be 
made  up,  of  either  divifible,  or  indivifible  matter ; 
but  would   you  conclude  from  thence,  that  it  is 
not  compofed  of  either  one  or  the  other  ?    you 
certainly  would  not ;    and  it  would  be  equal,  if 
uot  greater  delirium,  to  deny  the  truth  of  thofe 
myfleries,  only  becaufe  you  can't  anfwer,  and  re- 
move 
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move  the  objections  that  are  made  to  them.  Is 
it  fit,  that  an  Infinite  Power  fhould  proportion 
his  works,  to  the  limited  meafure  of  your  un- 
derflanding  ?  or  is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
God  can  do  nothing,  which  you  can't  compre- 
hend ? 

XCI.  No  north  wind,  fo  quickly  difperfes 
the  clouds  which  interrupt  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
as  thefe  reflexions  clear  up  the  doubts,  which 
natural  reafon  oppofes  to  the  myfleries  of  faith. 
Leave  then  the  prefumptuous  dogmatifh  to 
chew  rheir  fcepncifm,  and  to  make  the  mod  of 
the  obje&ions  it  furnitties  againfr.  religion.  But 
the  fort  of  fcepticifm,  which  is  precifely  limited 
and  confined  to  phyfics,  is'fo  far  from  prejudic- 
ing faith,  that  it  ferves  to  confirm  and  rivet  it  ; 
by  removing  the  obfiacles,  which  the  preemp- 
tion of  natural  reafon  throws  in  the  way,  to  in- 
terrupt the  effect  of  that  humble  docility,  which 
is  fo  neceffary,  to  preferve  the  underftanding  in 
a  due  itate  of  fubjection  to  the  authority  of  re- 
velation. 

XCII.  Thofe  men  do  great  injury,  not  only 
to  philofophy,  but  to  the  church  alio,  who  rafhly 
endeavour,  to  interefi:  the  doctrine  of  revelation 
in  the  defence  of  their  particular  philofophical 
opinions.  This  the  heretics  lay  hold  of,  to  ca- 
K  2  lumniate 
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lumniate  us  with  converting  philofophical  fen- 
timents,  into  articles  of  faith  •,  and  by  this  arti- 
fice, they  perfuade  their  followers,  that  our  belief 
is  arduous,  and  unneceifarily  complicated.    Upon 
this  pre fum prion,  Come  ftrangers  found  their  affer- 
tions,  when  they  accufe  us  of  countenancing  idio- 
tifra,  and  mixing  it  with  religion.    It  is  but  a  little 
while    ago,  that  one  of  them  declared  in  his 
writings,  that  the  opinions  of  men  in  Spain  were 
not  more  free,  than  their  perfons  were  in  Turkey. 
In   order  to   preferve  a  due  refpeft  for  facred 
things,  it  is  neceffary,  not  to  confound  them  with 
profane  ones  ;    whoever  (hould  begin  to  erecl 
habitations  in  temples,  would  be  the  author  of 
temples   lofing   that   refpectful    reverence    that 
ought   to   be    preferred   in    them.      There  are 
judges  appertaining  to  the  church,  whofe  pro- 
vince it  is,  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  ufeful, 
what  pernicious, and  what  indifferent.  Letusthen 
leave  the  decifion  of  thofe  matters  to  them,  and 
don't  let  thofe  who  lincerely  feek  the  truth,  be 
terrified  and  dillurbed  by  thofe  fcare-crovvs  that 
are  fet  up  by  partiality  and  faction,    and   fome- 
times  by  the  pride  of  thofe,  who  have  given  their 
names  to  particular   fchools,  or  by  the  envy  of 
others,  who  could  not  arrive  at  doing  fo  much. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  XXV. 
XCIII.  We  having  (hewn  now,  that  we  poffefs 
no  phyfical  fcience  or  demonftrative  knowledge 
of  natural  things,  we  may  entertain  a  reafonable 
doubt  whether  we  (hall  ever  be  able  to  attain 
any  fuch.  The  moll  learned  Valles,  is  clear 
that  we  mall  not ;  becaufe  phyfical  knowledge  is 
confined  to  Angular  things,  and  alledges  that  from 
Angular  things,  you  can't  derive  a  fcience.  But 
as  we  have  obferved  before^  this  argument  is  ill 
founded,  and  infuificient.. 

XCIV.  We  might  lay  more  flrefs  upon  two 
authorities  the  fceptics  alledge  in  their  favour, 
which  are  taken  from  the  Ecclefiait.es.  The 
firfl:  is  from  Chap,  III.  in  thefe  words.  Cuntla 
fecit  bona  in  tempore  fuo,  et  mundiim  tradidit  dif- 
putationi  eorum,  ut  non  inveniat  homo  opus,  quod 
Cperatus  eft  Deus  ab  initio  ufque  ad  finem*  The 
fecond  is  more  formal  and  preciie,  and  taken 
from  Chap.  VIII.  Et  intellexi,  quod  omnium  ope- 
rum  Dei  nullam  poffit  homo  mvenire  rationem 
eorum,  qua  fiunt  fub  fole  :  et  quant b  plus  labor -ave- 
rt t  ad  quarendum,  tanth  minus  inveniat,  etiamfi 
dixerit  Japiens  fe  nojfe,  non  poterit  reperire.  But 
in  truth,  thefe  texts,  when  they  affirm  the  im- 
poflibility  of  difcovering  the  caufes  and  reafon 
of  natural  effects,  maybe  understood  to  allude 
to  the  providential,  and  nut  to  the  natural  or 
K  3  phyfical 
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phyfical  ones.     In  fact,  this  is  the  fenfe  in  which 
fome  fathers  and  expofitors  underftand  them. 

XCV.  Others  'again  argue,  that  the  defire  of 
knowing  the  caufes  of  natural  effects,  is  natural 
to,  and  implanted  in  man  by  nature  itfelf ;  and 
as  a  natural  defire  can't  prompt  a  man  to  an 
impoffible  inquiry,  it  follows,  that  attaining  the 
fcience  we  are  f peaking  of,  is  within  the  compafs 
of  poffibility.  To  this  argument,  Valles  replies, 
it  is  abfolutely  pofhble  •,  and  although  not  in  this 
life,  it  is  in  that  to  come,  at  which  period,  the 
bleiTed  will  fee  with  God  all  things  moll  clearly. 
This  folution  is  attended  with  the  following  diffi- 
culty,  that  a  natural  defire  can't  be  directed  to  an 
impoffible  object ;  neither  can  it  terminate  in  a 
fupernatural  one  ;  and  the  knowledge  the 
bleffed  will  have  of  fupernatural  things,  mult 
be  entitively  fupernatural,  becanfe  it  will  de- 
pend immediately  on  the  light  of  glory.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  fuppofc,  that  there  may  be- 
long to  the  foul  in  a  itate  of  feparation  from  the 
body,  abftracted  from  the  fupernatural  bleftmg 
of  the  light  of  glory,  a  certain  knowledge  of  all 
material  things,  in  confluence  of  the  fpecies, 
infufed  in  the  courfe  and  order  of  nature  ;  which 
is  the  fentiment  of  Egidius  Romanus,  Father 
gaurez,  and  others ;    and  this  knowledge  being 

natural, 
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natural,  may  poffibly  be  the  effect  of  the  third 
we  poifefs  for  acquiring  it  in  this  mortal  life. 

XCVI.  But  \ye  can't  help  remarking,  that 
the  foregoing  argument  does  not  (land  in  need 
of  this  folution,  becaufe  it  proceeds  upon  a  falfe 
fuppofition  not  adverted  to  by  Valles  ;  which  is, 
that  the  defire  of  knowing  things  pbilofophically, 
is  a  principle  implanted  in  man  by  nature.  If 
this  was  fo,  all  men  would  be  impreffed  with 
this  defire,  which  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  the  great- 
eft  part  of  them  feem  to  have  no  paffion  at  all 
for  phyfics ;  and  many  defpife  philofophical 
fpeculations,  as  ufelefs,  vain,  and  by  no  means 
entertaining.  It  is  true,  that  all  men  are  de- 
firous  of  knowledge,  but  this  defire  is  not  di- 
rected in  all  of  them  to  the  fame  object,  or  to 
the  fame  fpecies  of  objects.  Generous  fouls  are 
naturally  lovers  of  truth  ;  but  the  majority,  are 
only  anxious  to  underftand  thofe  things,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  may  contribute  to  the  gra- 
tification of  their  paffions. 

XCVII.  We  have  feen  the  little  force  of  the 
arguments  urged  on  both  fides,  with  refpect  to 
the  doubts  we  have  beencanvailmg.  On  which 
account,  I  won't  venture  to  give  fentence  in  the 
queftion.  Nor  do  1,  nor  can  any  one  elfe  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  Revelation,  know  the  juft 

J£  4  limits 
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limits  of  the  human  underftanding  with  regard 
to  natural  things.  And  although  the  various 
philofophical  fy  (terns  which  have  hitherto  been 
invented,  are  expofed  to  great  doubts,  or  are  im- 
peachable of  containing  manifeft  nullities  in  them, 
who  knows  but  that,  in  future  fome  one  may  be 
discovered  fo  compleat,  and  fq  well  founded,  that 
the  underftanding  may  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  it.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  this  is  ever  to  be  ac- 
compliihed,  it  mud  be  done  by  purfuing  the  plan 
and  method  prescribed  by  my  Lord  Bacon.  It 
is  true,  that  this  is  fo  laborious  and  prolix,  that 
the  execution  of  it  may  be  apprehended  to  be 
morally  impoffible  ;  for  although  the  monarchs 
of  two  very  powerful  kingdoms,  France  and 
England,  tor  the  fpace  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  have  caufed  fpjar  hundred  able  men,  at  a 
great  expence,  and  under  proper  regulations, 
to  be  employed  in  making  innumerable  experi- 
ments, and  in  reafoning  upon,  and  explaining 
them,  the  work  is  not  yet  far  advanced  ;  when 
then  may  we  expect  to  fee  it  accomplished  I 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  don't  amount  to  more  than 
a  Hired  of  my  Lord  Bacon's  extenfive  projeft. 
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On    the   Shew    or  Affectation  of 
Learning  and  Knowledge. 

SECT.    I. 

I.  QCIENC  E,  like  Virtue,  has  its  imitators 
C3  and  its  hypocrites ;  and  the  vulgar  are 
as  much  impofed  upon  by  the  one  as  the  other. 
The  numbers  of  unlearned  people  who  pafs  for 
men  of  literature,  is  confiderable  •,  and  the  falfe 
appearances  they  put  on,  becomes  a  copious 
fource  of  errors,  both  particular  and  common. 
In  this  earthly  region  which  we  inhabit,  appa- 
rent learning  is  as  much  reverenced,  and  often- 
times as  much  refpe&ed,  as  true.  There  are 
thofe,  who  are  very  expert  at  putting  on  the 
femblance  of  learned  men,  and  of  impofing 
themfelves  as  fuch  upon  the  world,  although  the 
portion  of  literature  they  poffefs  is  but  very 
fmall ;  however,  if  they  have  the  addrefs  to 
make  their  copied  imitation  of  it  appear  an  ori- 
ginal painting,  the  copy  will  often  make  the 
fame  impreffion  on  mens,  minds,  as  \f  it  aclually 

was 
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was  aa  original.  When  Zeuxis  with  his  pencil 
imitated  grapes,  the  birds  flew  with  as  much 
ea^ernefs  to  eat  the  painted,  as  if  they  had  been 
real  and  natural-  grapes, 

IT.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Arnoldus  Brixiens, 
who  was  a  man  of  but  little  literature,  did  great 
mifchief  with  his  errors,  both  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  even  in  Rome  itfelf  ;  for  as  Gunterus 
Ligtzrinus  obferves,  that  befidcs  being-  an  elegant 
reafoner,  he  had  the  addrefs  of  giving  himfelf 
the  air  and  appearance  of  a  man  of  learning  ; 
Affumpta  fapientis  fronte,  diffierto  faikbat  fcrmone 
rudes  ;  or  as  Otho  Frinfingens  remarks,  a  copi- 
ous verbofity  pafled  in  him  for  knowledge  and  eru- 
dition ;  Vir  quidem  natura  non  bebetis ;  phis  ta- 
ffien  verborum  prqfliwio,  quam  fentemiarwn  pon- 
dere  copiofus.  Thus  Vigilantius,  although  he 
\?as  an  ignorant  man,  by  his  art  in  gaining  over 
to  himhookfellers  and  publifhers,  who  were  the 
prociaimers  of  his  fame,  fo  far  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  a  perfon  of  literature,  that  he  had 
the  affurance  to  write  again  ft  Saint  Jerom, 
and  to  accufe  him  of  being  an  Origenift. 

III.  The  vulgar,  who  are  incompetent  judges 
of  men  of  letters,  are  apt,  although  it  is  againft 
their  own  interefr,  to  countenance  and  give  credit 
to  unlearned  perfons,  whofe  deceptions  in  confe- 

quence 
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quence  of  this  encouragement  become  formida- 
ble. The  delufion  of  popular  ignorance  is  apt 
to  magnify  a  very  fmall  light,  into  the  blaze  of  a 
flaming  torch  ;  and  to  fancy  it  is  as  luminous,  as 
the  lanthorn  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of 
Pharos,  which  Pliny  fays,  at  a  great  diftance  off, 
appears  like  a  liar  to  thofe  who  navigate  the 
fea  of  Alexandria. 

IV.  It  may  not  be  improperly  remarked,  that 
in  order  for  a  man  to  be  efteemed  a  perfon  of 
learning  with  the  populace,  it  is  not  fo  neceifary 
that  he  (hould  really  be  one,  as  that  he  mould 
put  on  the  pompous  appearance  of  fuch  a  per- 
fon. Arrogance  and  verbofity,  if  they  are  ac- 
companied with  a  fmall  degree  of  difcernment, 
that  helps  a  man  to  judge,  when  are  the  proper 
times  to  talk,  and  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  and 
what  are  the  fubjecls  he  fhould  difcourfe,  and 
what  be  filent  upon :  I  fay,  if  he  has  a  little 
difcretion  to  know  how  to  conduct  himfelf  in 
thefe  particulars,  fuch  management  will  have 
a  notable  effe£L  A  Confident  magifterial  air  in 
his  decifions,  and  an  artificial  gefiure,  which 
when  he  fprinkles  about  the  little  he  underftands 
of  the  fubjecl:  he  is  talking  upon,  and  which  feems 
to  indicate  that  he  has  an  infinitely  greater  flock 
pf  knowledge  of  the  matter  treafured  up  in  his 
infide  ;  fuch  affected  appearances,  I  fay,  will  have 
5  great 
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great  weight  and  efficacy  to  fafcinate  the  igno- 
rant vulgar* 

SECT.    II. 

V.  On  the  other  hand,  men  of  true  learning, 
are  modeft  and  candid  ;  but  thefe  two  virtues, 
are  enemies,  and  alfo  great  obftacles  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  fame.  He  who  knows  mod, 
is  fenfible,  that  what  he  really  knows,  falls  greatly 
fliort  of  what  he  is  ignorant  of.  His  difcretion 
teaches  him  this,  and  his  fincerity  induces  him  to 
confefs  it ;  but  his  acting  in  this  manner,  greatly 
obftrucls  his  gaining  the  appiaufe  of  the  world  ; 
for  thefe  confeffions  have  the  fame  effe£r,  that  the 
evidence  of  thofe  have,  who  bear  witnefs  againfl 
themfelves ;  that  is,  they  are  readily  believed  ; 
and  although  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to 
know  every  thing,  the  vulgar  are  very  unwil- 
ling to  efteem  him  learned,  who  owns  himfelf  ig- 
norant of  the  lead  matter  in  his  own  profeffion. 

VI.  Men  of  learning,  are  alfo  mo  ft  commonly 
timid,  becaufe  they  are  apt  to  be  diffident  of 
themfelves ;  fo  that  although  all  they  fay  fhould 
be  divine,  if  it  is  pronounced  with  a  tremulous 
tongue,  and  a  faltering  voice,  it  makes  no  impref- 
fion  on  thofe  who  lillen  to  them.  A  man  would 
gain  more  credit  with  the  world  in  general,  by 
talking  loud,  and  making  extravagant  bold  afler- 

tions, 
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tions,  than  by  reafoning  diffidently,  and  as  if  he 
was  not  quite  clear  ;  for  the  eftimation  due  to 
difcreet  doubts  has  always  been  fupprefled,  and 
in  confequence  of  this  fuppreffion,  has  contri- 
buted to  countenance  errors,  and  beget  falfe 
conclufions.  How  has  a  prefumptuous  ignorant 
fellow,  frequently  availed  himfelf  of  his  impofing 
gefture,  and  the  loudnefs  of  his  voice  ?  and 
how  much  by  the  Jftrength  of  his  lungs  has  he 
often  concealed  the  weaknefs  of  his  argument  ? 
But  in  truth,  the  noife  made  by  a  vociferous 
perfon,  ought  to  render  his  folidity  fufpecled  ; 
becaufe  men,  like  other  fonorous  machines,  are 
loudefl  the  more  hollow  and  empty  they  are. 

VII.  If  to  thefe  impofing  appearances,  there 
happens  to  be  joined  a  moderate  portion  of  lite- 
rature, it  has  a  moft  powerful  effect  to  captivate 
the  vulgar,  and  to  gain  popular  applaufe.  In  the 
inftance  of  Luther,  who  although  he  might  truly 
and  properly  be  fliled  a  man  of  learning,  ftill 
the  forcible  manner  in  which  he  delivered  him- 
felf, added  to  his  addrefs,  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  contributed  more  to  the  fuccefs  of  his 
preaching,  than  his  literature. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     III. 

VIII.  There  are  qualities  alio,  which  give 
people  the  reputation  of  able  and  learned  men, 
when  in  reality  they  are  quite  the  reverfe* 
Gravity  and  circumfpeclion,  whether  they  are 
natural  or  artificial,  contribute  much  to  produce 
this  effect.  Gravity,  fays  Magdalen  Scuderi  in 
one  of  her  moral  converfations,  is  a  bodily  myf- 
tery,  invented  toconceal  the  defects  of  the  mind; 
and  if  it  is  carried  to  excefs,  elevates  the  perfon 
who  wears  this  appearance,  to  the  rank  of  an 
oracle.  But  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a  perfon 
on  this  account,  fhould  be  efteemed  more  than  a 
man,  becaufe  that  the  nearer  he  refembles  a 
ftatue,  he  in  reality  is  by  fo  much  lefs  than  a 
man  ;  nor  why  riiibility,  being  the  diftinguimed 
mark  of  rationality,  he  mould  be  efteemed  the 
mod  rational,  who  is  the  lead  addicted  to  laugh- 
ter. The  ingenious  French  author  Montaigne, 
fays  pleafantly,  that  among  the  whole  brute 
creation,  there  is  no  animal  (o  grave  as  an  afs. 

IX.  Ariftotle  confidered  melancholy  as  a  token 
of  ingenuity.  But  I  can't  tell  why  he  did  this; 
for  every  day's  experience  convinces  us,  that 
there  are  melancholy  people  who  are  very  dull 
and  ftupid.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  things  as 
they  appear  to  us  at  firfl  fight,  we  might   be 

eafily 
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cafily  induced  to  confound  the  ftupid  with  the 
thoughtful,  and  tomiflake  the  one  for  the  other. 
People   of  dark  and  gloomy  geniufes,  have  in 
fome  meafure,  the  air  and  appearance  of  pro- 
found  thinkers  ;    but  if  we   reflect,  we  fhall  be 
convinced,  that  infociability  is  not  a  characteriille 
quality   appertaining   to  a  rational  being.      In 
thofe  who  look  as  if  they  were  always  abforhed 
in  thought,  the  negotiation  or  operation  of  the 
ioterior  part  of  the  foul  feems  to  be  inverted. 
Inftead  of  the  underftanding  furveying  and  con- 
templating the  fpecies,  the  fpecies  feem  to  feize, 
upon,  and  take  pofTeffion  of  the  underflandiog  ; 
and  in Mead  of  the  mind  being  matter  of  the  ob- 
ject, the  object,  appears  as   if  it  was  mailer  of 
the  mind  ;    and  the  fpecies  that  appear  to  fet2e 
upon  it  feem  as  if  they  bound  it  down,  and  kept 
it  confined.     A  perfon  in  this  ftate  ihould  not  be 
faid  to  be  contemplative,  but  ought  more  properly 
to  be  compared  to  a  man  that  is  (tunned  ;  the  im- 
mobility of ■  whofe  thoughts,  keeps  his  reafoa  in 
a  (late  of  fufpence.     I  obferve,  that  there  is  no 
brute  of  a  more  feflive  and  fociable  dHpofirion 
than  a  dog  ;  and  that  there  is  no  one  which  is 
endued  with  a  more  noble  inftinft  ;  yet,  mangre 
this  experience,  I  look  upon  theoppofite  extreme 
to  exceffive  gravity  to  be  the  word  fymptom  of 
the  two  -,    for  men  who  are  always  giggling  and 
bantering,  are  generally  very  fuperficial. 

X.  But 
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X.  But  both  the  filent  and  the  loquacious 
have  their  partizans.  Some  confider  men  of  few 
words  to  be  the  moft  fagacious,  and  others  give 
the  preference  to  thofe  who  are  rather  prodigal 
in  their  ufe  of  them.  The  talking  but  little,  is 
occafioned  either  by  excefiive  caution,  or  by 
fear,  or  elfe  is  the  effecl:  of  modefty,  and  the 
want  of  a  resdy  flow  of  words  -9  but  not,  as  is 
commonly  thought,  does  this  indicate  a  want  of 
knowledge.  There  is  no  man,  who  if  he  was 
to  fpeak  all  he  thinks,  or  that  occurs  to  him. 
Would  not  talk  a  great  deal. 

XL  There  are  fcme>  who  obferve  an  artificial 
medium  between  talking  and  holding  their 
tongues,  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  attradt 
the  veneration  of  the  vulgar  ;  that  is,  they  fpeak 
with  confidence  upon  fuch  things  as  they  under^ 
Hand,  and  take  care  to  be  filent  upon  fuch  as 
they  are  ignorant  of;  but  this  they  do,  in  a 
manner  as  if  their  filence  proceeded  from  re- 
ferve,  and  an  unwillingnefs  to  enter  upon  the 
fubjec"L  By  thefe  artifices,  men  of  very  mode- 
rate capacities,  and  whole  informations  are  very 
limited,  pafs  themfelves  upon  the  world  for 
perfons  of  deep  penetration,  and  a  fort  of  walk- 
ing libraries ;  and  although  they  are  pofleffed  of 
only  a  very  minute    or  abftracled   portion    of 

whatever 
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whatever  is  the  fubjedt  of  converfation,  they 
engage  in  the  argument  in  very  general  terms, 
always  taking  care  not  to  advance  too  far,  and 
to  retreat  in  time ;  which  they  do  in  a  manner, 
as  if  they  were  tired  of  talking  further  upon 
the  queflion  at  prefent,  and  therefore  would  be 
glad  to  poftpone  it,  to  be  difcufled  more  at  large 
another  time.  In  reality,  they  have  faid  all  they 
know,  but  behave  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  have 
it  thought  they  have  only  given  a  fmall  fpecimen 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  thing  ;  although,  like 
the  painter  who  undertook  to  paint  the  eleven 
thoufand  virgins,  but  never  finifhed  more  than 
five  of  them,  and  declared  that  all  the  reft 
Ihould  be  fuppofed  coming  behind  in  proceffion, 
they  would  be  glad,  that  what  they  have  al- 
ready faid  Ihould  conclude  the  debate  ;  {till,  if 
any  one,  aware  of  their  tricks,  mould  then  prefs 
them  to  a  further  difcuflion  of  the  point,  they 
either  artfully  turn  the  converfation,  or  affect  a 
fcornful  diflike  to  difcuffing  fo  weighty  a  matter 
before  fo  thin  an  audience ;  or  elfe  get  rid  of 
the  invitation  made  to  them,  with  a  difdainful 
fmile,  and  treat  both  the  propofal  and  the  pro- 
pofer,  as  if  they  were  beneath  their  notice. 
Thefe  people  are  very  ready  at  fuch  fort  of  ex- 
pedients, becaufe  they  ftudy  them  much,  and 
have  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  them. 

L  XII.  There 
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XII.  There  are  others  again,  who  have  re- 
couiTe  to  ambiguous  and  confufed  expreflions  9 
which  feem  to  fay  a  great  deal,  when  in  reality 
they  fay  nothing  y    and  which,  like  the  anfwers- 
of    the  oracles  of    old,     are  applicable  to    all 
kinds  of  events.     In   fact,  they  may  be  termed 
the  images  of  thofe  oracles ;  for  although  they 
are  liftened  to  with  attention/ they  are  little  bet- 
ter than  mere  flocks  or  (tones.     The  obfcurity 
with  which  they  talk  is  a  dark  made,  that  con- 
ceals what  they  are  ignorant  of;    and  they  make 
•ufe  of  the  (tratagem  of  thofe  who  have  no  other 
but  falfe  money  ;    that  is,   take  care  to  pafs  it 
off  under  the  cover  of  the  night.     But  notwith- 
ftanding  all  thefe  glaring  appearances,  there  are 
not  wanting  weak  people,  who  efteem  their  em- 
barraffment    and   confufion    as   marks   of    their 
learning,  and  who  think,  that  men  are  like  moun- 
tains, which  the  more  elevated  and  fublime  they 
are,  the  more  liable  to  be  covered  with  clouds, 
and  to  caufe  dark  fhades  which  obflruft  the  fer- 
tility, and  obfcure  the  chearful   appearance  of 
the  vallies.. 

Majorefque  cadunt  allis  de  montibus  umbra. 

XIII.  This  deception,  is  commonly  kept  up; 
and  affifted  by  a  perfuafive  carriage,  and  by  cer- 
tain myiterious  geftur.es  and  diftortions  of  the 

features ;. 
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Features ;  fuch  as  wrinkling  the  forehead, 
knitting  the  eye-brows,  rolling  the  eyes,  fwel- 
ling  out  the  cheeks,  thrufting  forth  the  under- 
lip,  and  making  the  head  ;  all  which  affecled 
tokens,of  wifdom  and  importance,  are  difplayed 
and  accompanied,  with  a  kind  of  difdainful  coun- 
tenance. Thefe  are  a  fort  of  men,  who  have 
more  than  half  the  wifdom  they  feem  to  poffefs 
lodged  in  their  features  and  mufcles,  which  ferve 
them  to  exhibit  and  exprefs  thefe  fymptoms  of 
profundity.  Tully  very  juflly  ridiculed  this 
artifice  in  Pifon  in  the  following  words  ;  Re- 
fpondes,  altero  ad  frontem  Jublato,  altero  ad  men-  1 
iem  deprejfo  fupercilio,  crudelitaiem  tibi  mn  pla~ 
tere. 

SECT.    IV. 

XIV.  Men,  by  affecting  to  defpife  others  who 
know  more  than  them  (elves,  make  ufe  of  the 
moil  vile  and  mean  artifices  imaginable  ;  but 
notwithfianding  this,  it  is  the  moil  fure  method, 
to  make  them  pafs  for  perfons  of  great  know- 
ledge, among  people  of  groveling  and  plebeian 
minds.  There  can  be  no  greater  injultice  com- 
mitted, nor  a  Vainer  effort  made,  than  that,  of 
an  envious  man's  attempting  to  transfer  the 
merit  which  he  has  purloined  from  another  per- 
fon  to  himfelf.  It  is  true,  that  a  fmall  cloud 
may  obftruft  the  fplendor  of  the  fun  ;  but  this 
L  2  obflru&ion 
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obftru&ion  does  not  prevent  this  luminary  from 
being  the  illuftrious  torch  of  heaven,  nor  can 
fuch  a  circumftance  be  of  more  confequence  than 
a  Jpeck  in  the  atmofphere  •,  nor  does  it  require 
any  fcience  or  learning,  to  enable  a  man  to  cad  a 
thoufand  reflections  and  blemifhes  upon  other 
people's  doctrines  and  writings.  When  there  is 
no  reafon  to  conclude  that  fuch  behaviour  pro- 
ceeds from  envy  or  malevolence,  we  ought  to 
fuppofe  that  it  fprings  from  pure  ignorance. 
I  remember  to  have  read  in  a  Treatife  intitled 
The  Man  of  Letters,  written  by  Father  Daniel 
Bartoli,  that  an  afs  once  happening  to  ftumble 
over  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  he  in  a  paffion  tore  it 
to  pieces  with  his  teeth.  Thus,  in  order  to 
outrage,  abufe,  and  deftroy  a  noble  writing,  no- 
thing is  better  qualified  than  a  beaft. 

XV.  Being  tenacious,  infolent,  and  over- 
bearing in  argument,  is  alfo  another  means, 
which,  although  it  is  equally  bafe  and  bad  with 
the  beforementioned,  is  fometimes  very  efficaci- 
ous to  gain  a  perfon  the  reputation  of  being  a 
learned  man. — Foolifh people, fuch  astheMegalo- 
politans,  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  Paufa- 
nias,  pay  greater  veneration  to  Boreas  the  god 
of  the  north- wind  than  to  any  other  deity,  and 
are  apt  to  adore  tumultuous  geniufes  as  beings 
of  fupreme  intelligence  •,  and  although  it  is  abfo 
lutely  irreconcileable  and   incompatible  with   it, 

to 
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to  look  upon  barefaced  arrogance  as  the  child 
of  fuperior  learning.  To  this  we  may  add  ano- 
ther thing,  that  may  have  an  effect  to  make  thena 
pafs  for  wife  and  able  perfons,  which  is,  that 
thofe  who  are  truly  learned,  avoid  as  much  as 
poflible,  all  controverfy  or  difpute  with  people 
who  are  of  this  tenacious  overbearing  difpofition; 
and  this  prudent  declining  to  contend  with  them, 
is  often  conftrued  into  fear  of  engaging  them  ; 
as  if  it  was  neceflary  for  men  of  learning,  in 
order  to  fhew  their  fpirit,  to  encounter  reptiles 
and  venomous  makes.  Cato's  lamentation,  or  re- 
pentance, was  jufl:  and  generous,  when  he  regret- 
ted having  led  his  troops  into  the  burning  deferts 
of  Africa,  where  they  had  no  other  enemies  to  en- 
counter but  afps,  horned  ferpents,  vipers,  fiery 
ferpents,  and  baiilifks.  The  horrors  of  the  civil 
war  in  the  plains  of  Pharfalia,  where  they  engaged 
the  invincible  troops  of  Caefar,  appeared  to  him  lefs 
frightful,  than  thofe  thej  experienced  among  the 
burning  fands  of  Libya,  where  the  moil  vile 
and  abominable  reptiles  fought  on  Casfar's  fide, 

Pro  Ctefare  pugnant 
Dip/ades,  et  pemgunt  chili  a  bella  Cerafltf. 

XVI.  He  who  can  reconcile  it  to  himfelf,  to 
be  inflexible  in  argument,  and  to  difpute  without 
end,  and  with  all  his  might,  never  fuffering  him- 
felf to  be  convinced  by  reafon,  has  made  a  large 
ftride  towards  being  reputed  an  Ariftotle  among 

L  3  the 
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the  vulgar  ;  for  thev,  with  refpecl  to  the  wars 
of  Minerva,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Mars,  are  apt  to 
declare  the  victory,  in  favour  of  him  who  remains 
longed  in  the  fie  id,  and,  in  their  opinion,  he 
never  tails  to  come  01T  conqueror,  who  has  the 
lad  word.  This  is  the  way  the  vulgar  judge  ; 
but  he  who  would  be  thought  fuperior  to  that 
clais  of  people,  mufl  permit  himfelf  to  be  con-r 
vinced  by  reaion,  for,  If  he  does  not,  inftead  of  ac- 
quiring the  reputation  of  a  learned  man  by  fuch 
conduct,  he  lets  himfelf  down  to  the  levei  of  a 
brute. 

-  The  ingenious  Doctor  Luis  Rodriguez,  being 
afked  what  fort  of  a  man  a  fliallow  phyfician 
was  with  whom  he  had  been  arguing,  anfwered 
pleafantly,  (although  we  mufl  allow  his  wit  fa- 
voured of  the  arrogance  which  is  rather  too 
common  with  the  Portuguefe)  He  is  fo  preat  an 
afs,  that  goad  him  ever  fo  mueh,  it  is  impo/fibie.  to 
make  him  get  on,  or  be  the  better  for  any  reafon-* 

ing  thai  is  beftozved  on  him. 

XVII.  It  is  alfo  a  very  common  artiMce  with 
thofe  who  know  but  little,  to  bring  the  converfa- 
tion  to  turn  upon  that  little  they  are  informed  of. 
This  is  very  eafy  for  people  of  power  or  autho- 
rity to  do.  I  knew  a  perfon  of  this  fort  myfelf, 
who,  whatever  convcrfation  happened  to  arife 
in  company,  was  ufed  to  train  the  fubject  of  it 
infenfibly,  to  fall  on  the  few  points  relative  to 
ir,  which  he  had  been  reading  or  ftudying  that 
I  clay, 
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day,  or  the  day  before,  by  which  piece  of  ma- 
nagement, he  generally  ufed  to  appear  more 
learned  than  the  reft  of  the  company.  Even  in 
fcholaflic  difputes,  this  art  is  often  pra&ifed.  I 
have  more  than  twice  in  my  life,  feen  a  good 
theologian  foiled  by  a  novice  ;  who,  by  artfully 
Aiding  fome  chimerical  proportion  into  the  dif- 
pute,  has  drawn  the  argument  from  its  proper 
object,  and  caufed  it  to  fall  into  a  fumuliftical 
labyrinth  of  amplifications,  reftrietions,  aliena- 
tions, oppofitions,  converfions,  and  equipolations; 
the  rules-of  which  were  frelh  in  the  young  man's 
memory,  and  which  the  old  theologian  had  for- 
got. This  was  adopting  the  craft  of  the  rogue 
Cacus,  who,  having  artfully  drawn  Hercules 
into  his  own  cave,  rendered  his  arms  and  fupe- 
rior  ftrength  of  no  ufe  to  him,  by  blinding; 
him  with  the  fmoak  he  contiuned  to  eject  out 
of  his  mouth* 


SECT.     V. 

XVIII.  Befides  the  vifionary  wife  people,  or 
thole  which  are  fuch  in  appearance  only,  there 
are  others  who  have  credit  given  them  for  being 
men  of  profound  knowledge,  merely  from  the 
miftakes  and  mifappreheniions  of  others.  He 
f  ho  fludies  logic  and  metaphyfics  in  the  fchools, 
L  4  together 
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together  with  thofe  other  matters,  which  under  the 
denomination  of  phiiofophy  are  taught  there,  not- 
withstanding the  founding  names,  of  thefe  faculties, 
and  his  being  fuppofed  to  know  every  thing,  in  re- 
ality, knows  but  little  more  than  nothing.     It  is 
commonly  faid,  that  fuch  a  man  is  a  great  philo- 
fopher,  when  in  truth  he  is  no  phiiofopher  at  all, 
either  great  or  little.     All  the  ten   categorical 
principles,  together  with  the  whole  contents  of 
the  eight  books  on  phyfics,  and  their  two  ad- 
juncts   on  generation  and  corruption ,   put  into  a 
logical  alembic,  would    not   produce  a  drop  of 
true  philofophical  fpirit,  that  would  affift  us  to 
explain  the   raoft  vulgar   phenomenon   in   the 
fenfible  world.     The  Ariftotelic    ideas,  have  no 
more  to  do  with  phyfics,  than  the  Platonic  ones; 
and  the  phyfics  of  the  fchools,  are  pure  meta- 
phyfics.     AH  that  the  Peripatetics  have  hitherto 
written  or  difputed  concerning  motion,  has  not 
determined,  what  is  the  line  of  reflection,  by  which 
a  ball  returns  back  that  is  (truck  againfl  a  wall, 
or  what  is  the  degree  of  velocity,  with  which  a 
heavy  body  defcends  by  an  inclined  plane.     He 
who  by  the  ordinary  metaphyseal  reafonings, 
thinks  to  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  nature,  is  as 
mad,  as  he  who  fhould  fancy  hlmfelf  mafter  of 
the  world,  becaufe  he  is  poffeffed  of  a  map  of  it. 

XIX.  The 
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XIX.  The  great  advantage  of  thefe  philofo- 
phers  in  name,  if  in  the  fchools  they  manage 
with  dexterity  the  rules  of  fcience,  confiftsin 
this,    that   in    virtue  of  the    four    fpecies    or 
rudiments  of  theology  or  medicine  they  acquire 
there,   they  are  enabled  to  dazzle   the   eyes  of 
mankind,  and  to  pafs  in  the  world,   for   great 
theologians   and  doctors  of  phyfic.     With  re- 
fpect:  to  theology,  the  miftake  in  this  matter   is 
not  fo  great ;  but  with  regard  to  medicine,  it 
cannot  be  greater.     By  the  rule,  TJbi  defmit  phy* 
Jicus,  incipit  medicus,  it  feems  as  if  it  fbould  fol- 
low of  courfe,  that  a  good  philofopher  is  eafily 
made  a  good  doctor  of  phyfic.    Upon  this  fuppo- 
fition,when  people  fee  a  praclifing  phyfician,who 
has  twenty  fyllogifms  at  his  fingers  ends,  ready  to 
explain  and  demonftrate,  whether  privation  is  a, 
principle  annexed  to  a  natural  entity,  or  whe- 
ther the  united  mafs  or  the  whole,  can  be  of  a 
diftindt  or  different  texture  from  the  parts,  they 
fancy  he  is  pofTefled  of  all  the  requifites  and 
recommendations,  that  are  neceffary  to  eftablifli 
and  fix  him  as  a  mod  able,  or  firft  rate  man  in 
his  profeflion. 

XX.  That  moft  learned  commentator  uponDif- 
eorides,  Andrew  de  Laguna,  fays,  that  if  it  could 
conveniently  be  done,  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  fend  thofe  flaming  young  phyficians,  who  are 

juft 
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juft  come  from  the  university,  brimful  of  the 
bragadocio  arrogance  of  ergo  and  probo,  to  prac- 
tife  phyfic  in  thofe  nations  we  are  at  war  with, 
for  that  it  would  be  attended  with  a  great  , 
faving,  both  of  men  and  money,  to  our  own 
country. 

XXL  I  can  with  confidence  affirm,  that  there 
is  no  art  or  faculty,  that  can  be  lefs  conducive  to 
the  acquifition  of  medicinal  knowledge,  than  the 
pbyfics  of  the   fchools.     If  all  the  philosophers 
that   are,  or  ever  were  in  the  world,   could   be* 
convened   together,  and  remain  in   conlultation 
for  a    hundred   years,    they   would    not    in   all 
that  time,   by   the    mere  help  of  philosophical 
1  peculations,    be    able   to    inilrticl:  us    how    we 
Hiould   cure  a  chilblain  ;  nor  from  that   tumul- 
tuous confultation,  mould  we  obtain  any  maxim, 
that  ought  not  to  be  prohibited  as  contraband, 
and  refufed   admittance   into  the  chamber  of  a 
fick  perfon.     Good  fenfe  joined  to  experience, 
either  acquired  by  a  man's  o"  i    or  the  practice 
of  other  reputable  people,   are  both  the  father 
and  mother  of  medicinal  knowledge  ;    nor  has 
pbyfics,  that  is  to  fay  the  phyfics  of  the  fchools, 
the  learl  fhare  in  the  propagation  of  this  fpecies. 

XXII.  The  reafoning  of  naturalifts  upon  all 
kinds  of  mixtures,  confifts,  in  whether  they  are 

conftitute4 
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conftituted  of  matter  and  fubftantial  forms  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Ariftotle,  or  of  atoms 
according  to  that  of  Epicurus,  or  of  fait,  ful- 
phur,  and  mercury,  according  to  that  of  the 
chy  milts,  or  of  the  three  elements,  according 
to  that  of  the  Carrefians :  whether  thefe  are 
compofed  of  undiviiibie  points,  or  of  parts  di- 
vidable  in  infinitum ;  whether  their  action  or 
operation  is  from  their  texture,  or  the  motion 
of  their  particles,  or  from  fome  accidental  vir- 
tues which  they  call  qualities ;  whether  thefe 
qualities  are  of  the  manifefl  or  the  occult  kind  ; 
and  whether  they  are  of  the  firft,  fecond,  or 
third  clafs  or  fpecies.  Now  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  medicine  ?  I  will  venture  to  pronounce 
no  more,  or  rather  lefs,  than  it  has  with  geome- 
try or  jurifprudence.  When  a  phyfician  goes 
about  to  cure  a  tertian  ague,  all  this  farrago  of 
queftions  applied  to  the  operations  or  effed:  of 
;he  bark,  is  of  no  fort  of  ufe  to  him.  The  only 
thing  that  is  of  any  importance  for  him  to  know, 
is,  whether  his  experience  has  taught  him,  that 
in  the  prefent  (rate  of  the  diforder,  it  will  be 
proper  to  adminifter  this  febrifuge;  but  this  he 
is  to  infer,  not  from  the  maxims,  dici  de  omni, 
did  de  nullo  ;  but  from  conviction,  drawn  from 
experiments  he  has  made  himfelf  of  its  efficacy 
\n  the  like  cafes,  and  alfo  from  thofe,  which  have 

been 
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been  made  by  phyficians  of  eminence  who  have 
jyrote  on  the  fubject. 

XXIII,  In  no  art  whatever,  is  it  of  any  ufe, 
to  have  a  phyfical  knowledge  of  the  implements, 
with,  or  by  which,  a  man  does  his  bufinefs.  A 
man  may  be  an  excellent  pilot,  without  being 
able  to  explain  the  directive  virtue  of  the  load- 
flone  to  the  pole  ;  and  a  great  foldier,  although 
he  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  phyfical  component 
parts  of  gunpowder,  and  the  metal  with  which 
military  implements  are  made  ;  and  he  may  be  a 
great  painter,  without  knowing  whether  colours 
confifl  of  intrinfic  accidents^  or  whether  they  are 
produced  by  the  various  reflexions  of  light. 
Nor  does  the  being  able  to  argue  well  upon  thefe 
points,  conduce  in  the  lead  degree,  to  make  a 
man  either  a  pilot,  a  foldier,  or  a  painter.  But 
there  is  no  neceffity  for  my  enlarging  further, 
in  order  to  extirpate  this  common  error  from  the 
world,  as  the  learned  Doctor  Martinez,  has  fully 
and  effectually  exploded  it  in  his  two  volumes, 
intitled  Medicina  Sceptica. 

SECT.    VI. 

XXIV.  There  is  another  common  error  refpecV 
ing  the  fubjedl- matter  of  this  Effay,  although  the 
opinion  built  upon  it,  is  rather  better  founded  than 

the 
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the  one  we  have  juft  been  fpeaking  of,  and  that  is, 
looking  upon  every  man  as  wife,  able,  and  /kilful, 
who  has  ftudied  a  great  deal.  The  labour  of 
ftudy,  feldom  makes  any  great  improvements,  if 
it  is  not  beflowed  on  a  clear  and  penetrating  natu- 
ral underftanding ;  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
toils  and  expences  of  cultivation,  that  are  em- 
ployed upon  a  poor  and  nearly  barren  foil, 
which  feldom  produce  much  fruit.  Among 
mankind,  are  to  be  found  the  turtles  and  the 
eagles  of  the  human  fpecies.  The  lafl,  with  a 
fpeedy  and  eafy  flight,  afcends  to  the  fummit  of 
Olympus  •,  the  firft,  after  feveral  days  labour, 
fhall  not  be  able  to  reach  to  the  top  of  a  mo- 
derate hill. 

XXV.  Much  time  employed  in  reading,  fur- 
nifhes  a  man  with  a  deal  of  matter ;  but  the  being 
able  to  penetrate,  or  rightly  comprehend  that 
matter,  is  more  a  gift  of  nature,  than  a  produc- 
tion from  toil.  There  are  fome,  who  may  be  termed 
lerned  from  their  memories,  but  who  are  not  fo 
in  virtue  of  their  understandings,  and  who  may 
be  compared  to  marble  tablets  with  infcriptions 
engraved  on  them,  which  difplay  the  letters,  but 
do  not  perceive  them.  They  are  a  kind  of 
mental  books,  that  are  filled  with  many  texts, 
which  they  no  more  comprehend,  or  have  a  right 
idea  of  the  meaning  of,  than  the  leaves  on  which 
z  they 
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they  are  written.  If  you  obferve  the  ufe  or  ap- 
plication they  make  of  the  fpecies  they  have  ac- 
quired, you  will  perceive,  they  deduce  no  proper 
concluiions  from  what  they  have  read,  nor  make 
any  obfervations  on  the  things  they  have  been 
perufing^  that  are  pertinent  or  applicable  to  the 
fubj  eft- matter  of  thofe  things.  Thus  we  fee, 
that  from  the  fame  fpecies  or  fet  of  ideas,  may 
be  formed  good  reafoning  and  bad  ;  juft  as 
With  the  fame  fort  of  materials,  you  may  build 
elegant  palaces,  and  ruftic  habitations. 

XXVL  Thus  it  may  alfo  happen,  that  a  man 
fhall  know  all  the  works  of  Saint  Thomas  by 
heart,  and  be  a  very  poor  theologian  ;  and  that 
he  fhall  in  the  fame  manner,  know  all  the  ftatutes 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  be  a  very  bad 
lawyer.  And  although  it  is  commonly  faid, 
that  law-knowledge  depends  almofl  intirely  upon 
memory,  or  at  leaft,  that  it  depends  more  upon 
memory  than  underftanding,  but  I  confider  this 
as  another  common  error.  With  a  great  many 
law-cafes  and  maxims  at  his  fingers  ends,  a  man 
may  draw  a  very  bad  plea  ;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  one>  although  his  memory  is  ftored  with  a 
vaft  variety  of  texts  of  fcripture,  may  make  a  veiy 
bad  fermon.  The  choice  of  the  mod  fit  to  ap- 
ply to  the  fubjeft,  depends  upon  the  underiland- 
ing, and  not  upon  the  memory.     If  men  were 

obliged 
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obliged  to.  do  law-bufine'fs  by  furprize,  and  with- 
out having  time  to  confider  and  digeft  what  they 
were  about,  a  happy  memory,  in  which  were 
treafured  up  pertinent  texts  and  citations,  would 
be  a  mofi  effentiai  ingredient,  and  one,  that  it 
is  almoft  indifpenfably  necellary  they  fhould  be 
porTeffed  of.  But  as  this,  in  the  regular  courfe 
of  practice,  is  not  the  cafe;  he  who  has  at- 
tended properly  to  the  belt  books  that  have  been 
Written  on  the  profeflion,  and  has  a  good  ge- 
neral idea  of  them,  will  feldom  be  at  a  lofs 
where  to  look  for  apt  cafes  and  authorities, 
wherewith  to  fupport  his  arguments;  and  as  I 
obferved  before,  the  choice  of  thofe  which  are 
the  mod:  conducive  to  this  end,  is  more  the  bud- 
fiefs  of  under  (landing,  than   memory. 

XXVII.  I  have  obferved,  that  profeflional 
people  in  all  faculties  and  fciences,  have  a  great 
propenfity  to  complain  of  the  want  of  memory* 
and  I  have  alfo  obferved,  that  they  are  apt  to  fet 
a  much  higher  value  upon  the  gift  of  memory, 
than  the  power  of  reafoning  ;  fo  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  if  there  were  to  be  two  {hops 
opened,  in  one  of  which  was  fold  memory,  and 
in  the  other  underftanding,  the  man  who  kept 
the  fir  ft  would  foon  make  a  fortune,  and  he  who 
kept  the  fecond,  would  not  take  as  much  money 
as  would  buy  him  fait  to  his  porridge. .  But  my 

opinion, 
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opinion,  was  always  quite  different  from  this 
common  notion,  and  I  can  fay  for  myfelf,  that 
I  fet  more  value  upon  a  drachm  of  undemand- 
ing, than  upon  an  ounce  of  memory.  I  have 
been  told,  that  I  do  not  eftimate  memory  at  a 
high  rate,  becaufe  I  have  no  occafion  for  it ; 
but  it  is  poffible  that  thofe  who  told  me  this, 
may  judge  of  me  by  themfelves,  who  are  not 
anxious  about  an  increafe  of  talents  or  ingenuity, 
becaufe  they  fancy  they  are  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  all  they  (land  in  need  of.  I  would 
not  pretend  to  be  endowed  with  a  great  ihare  of 
memory,  but  I  however  think,  I  am  rather  better 
furniihed  in  that  refpe£t,  than  I  am  in  point  of 
underftanding  ;  but  I  do  not  fet  a  greater  value 
on  the  lafl  of  thefe  faculties  on  that  account, 
nor  does  it  proceed  from  my  being  anxious  of  an 
increafe  of  it  to  myfelf,  that  I  fet  a  higher  value 
upon  underftanding,  than  I  do  upon  memory ; 
but  I  give  this  preference  from  a  perfuafion,  that 
in  all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  under- 
ftanding will  afford  a  man  more  aiTiflance,  and 
be  of  infinitely  greater  ufe  to  him  than  memory. 


SECT.    VII. 

XXVIII.  We  have  not  as  yet,  laid  any  thing  of 
authors   or    Writers ;    but    this    femblance    of 

learning, 
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learning,  is  the  eafieft  to  put  on  of  all  others. 
There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  writing  ill,  than 
there  is  in  talking  ill ;  and  provided  a  man  writes 
in  the  bon  ion,  and  can  flourifh  with  the  king's 
licence  in  the  front  of  his  work,  the  book  will 
go  off,  and  the  author  will  pafs  with  the  ideots 
of  the  world,  for  a  learned,  and  an  able  man. 

XXIX.  But  a  perfon  may  make  fure  of  gain- 
ing applaufe  as  an  author  with  the  generality 
of  mankind,  and  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways, 
either  by  filling  his  writing  with  common-place 
obfervations,  and  jufl:  taking  care  to  diverfify 
and  fcatter  them  about ;  or  elfe  by  dealing  from 
other  authors ;  and  where  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  books  to  have  recourfe  to,  the  danger 
of  being  dete&ed  in  the  plagiary  is  not  very 
confiderable ;  for  there  are  very  few  who  read 
many  books,  and  nobody  can  read  all  that  are 
publifhed  ;  fo  that  all  the  hazard  a  perfon  runs 
of  being  found  out,  is,  that  here  and  there  one 
out  of  many  thoufands  of  readers,  may  difcover 
from  whence  he  made  the  theft;  and  among 
all  the  reft,  he  would  pafs  for  an  original  au- 
thor, and  they  would  acknowledge  and  refpect 
him  as  fuch. 

XXX.  The  writing  from  alphabetical  compi- 
lations is  alfo  extremely   eafy.     There  is  the 

M  '  Theatre 
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Theatre  of  human  life,  the  Polyantheas,and  man/ 
other  books,  where  erudition  is  arranged  under 
the  initial  letters  of  the  feveral  branches  of 
learning,  and  thefe  books,  by  having  copious  in- 
dexes annexed  to  them,  become  a  kind  of  pub- 
lic fountains,  where  all  the  animals  of  the  world 
may  drink,  both  men  and  beafts.  Whatever 
fubjecl  a  man  undertakes  to  write  upon,  be  it 
politics,  morality,  humanity,  or  hiftory,  he  has 
only  to  turn  to  the  index,  which  will  point  out 
to  him,  where  he  may  be  furnifhed  with  a  co- 
pious aflbrtment  of  texts,  and  citations,  that  are 
amaffed  together  in  thefe  books  for  the  ufe  of  all 
the  world,  and  where  he  may  collect  whatever  he 
has  occafion  for.  By  this  management,  the  new 
author  may  gain  himfelf  the  reputation  of  a 
man  of  great  erudition  and  reading  -,  for  there 
are  very  few  who  can  diflinguifh  by  the  con- 
nection and  regular  feries  of  a  writing,  that  kind 
of  copious  erudition,  which  is  well  arranged  and 
properly  feparated  in  the  brain,  and  which  flows 
opportunely  from  thence  to  the  pen  ♦,  from  that, 
which  a  man  when  he  is  hard  put  to  it,  is 
obliged  to  collect  from  indexes  and  common- 
place books,  with  which  he  fwells  his  work,  and 
with  which  he  heaps  up  in  it,  grofs  and  bulky 
trifles,  that  confift  of  draw  and  chaff,  collected 
from  common-place  Latin  citations  and  numbers, 

MORAL 
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PARADOXES. 
PARADOX     I. 

The  Invention  of  Gun-powder  has  been  of  great 

U/e,  and  alfo  very  beneficial  to  Mankind* 

I.TF  in  the  account  which  Virgil  gives  of  the 
JL  defcent  of  iEneas  into  hell,  he  points  out, as 
one  of  the  mod  tormented  and  afflicted  he  faw 
there,  Salmoneus  that  king  of  Elide,  who  in 
order  to  acquire  to  himfelf  divine  honours,  at- 
tempted to  imitate,  although  it  was  but  in  a  very 
poor  way,  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Jupiter  ; 

Vidi,  &  crude les  dantem  Salmonea  pcenas, 
Dum  flariunds  Jovis,  £5?  jonltus  imitatur  Olympu 

Lfay,  if  this  Was  the  cafe  of  Salmoneus,  I  believe 
I  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  would  judge  the  man  deferving  a  much 
more  fevere  punilhment,  who  invented  gun- 
powder, and  contrived  cannon,  and  would  think, 
M  2  that 
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that  he  had  imitated  much  better  than  the  king 
of  Elide,  the  noife,  the  flafh,  and  the  havoc 
made  by  thofe  fiery  flying  meteors.  In  truth,  the  . 
world  contemplate  the  Author  of  that  invention 
with  fuch  horror  and  indignation,  that  they  de- 
teft  his  name.  And  Quevedo  fpeaks  the  fenti- 
ment  of  them  all,  or  they  nearly  all  affent  to  the 
opinion  he  expretfed  of  him,  in  the  following 
lines : 

He  was  of  iron  race  and  heart, 

In  concave  metal  vaft  machine, 
Who  firft  combuftible  with  art 
Didfhut; 

And  then  to  raife  a  horrid  fcene, 

By  violence  produe'd  a  flame, 
Deftructive  as  his  favage  mind, 

And  thus  transferred  his  odious  name 
As  infamous  to  all  mankind. 

II.  This  abomination  of  the  inventor,  arifes 
from  the  world's  confidering  the  invention  of 
gun-powder,  as  a  moil  pernicious  thing  to  the 
human  race,  as  in  confequence  of  it,  the  num- 
ber of  violent  deaths  has  been  greatly  increafed  ; 
but  this  is  an  error,  which  in  the  difcuffion  of 
this  Paradox  I  propofe  to  banifh  from  the  world  ; 
and  do  not  doubt,  that  by  the  help  of  a  little 
reafoning  and  reflexion,  I  fhall  be  able  fo  to  ex- 
plain the  matter,  as  to  caufe  the  miftake  to  vanifli. 

III.  So 
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III.  So  far  is  the  common  conjecture,  that  the 
invention  of  gun- powder  has  increafed  the  mor- 
tality of  mankind,  from  being  true,  that  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  leffened  it.  It  is  a  notorious 
fa&,  eftabliflied  upon  the  faith  of  all  antient  and 
modern  hiftories,  that  when  they  only  ufed  what 
are  commonly  called  white  arms  in  war,  the  bat- 
tles were  much  more  bloody  than  they  are  at 
prefent.  It  was  very  rare  then,  that  the  difpute 
was  decided,  when  the  conteft  lay  between  troops 
that  were  nearly  equal  in  valour  and  difcipline, 
till  one  of  the  parties  were  almoir.  half  deftroyed  ; 
but  at  prefent,  inftead  of  that,  the  death  of  a 
tenth  part,  is  generally  fufficient  to  determine 
the  victory  in  favour  of  the  conquering  fide.  I 
confefs,  that  this  in  fome  meafure  may  be  owing 
to  the  fuperior  perfection  the  art  of  war  is  ar- 
rived at  now,  compared  with  what  it  was  formerly. 
I  fay  in  fome  meafure,  becaufe  I  apprehend  the 
greateft  difference,  ihould  be  imputed  to  the  dif- 
ferent way  of  fighting.  Informer  days, when 
they  fought  principally  with  fwords,  or  cutting 
and  thrufting  weapons,  the  troops  could  not  en- 
gage, without  being  intimately  mixed  one  with 
another.  This  mixing,  conduced  to  irritate 
men's  minds,  and  caufed  a  greater  difficulty  in 
difceming  the  advantages  one  army  had  gained, 
and  the  difadvantages  the  other  laboured  under  : 
M  3  it 
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it  alib  created  great  confufion,  and  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  attend  to  or  obey  orders  ; 
and  likewife  made  it  very  hard  to  wichdraw  the 
vanquilhed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  conquerors  ; 
all  which  caufes,  concurred  to  make  battles  very 
obflinate  and  bloody.  Now-a-days,  it  is  fome- 
times  fufficient  to  decide  the  conteft,  if  one  of 
the  parties  before  their  coming  very  near  each 
other,  is  greatly  difordered  by  the  fire  of  their 
adverfaries  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  the  general  upon 
weighing  the  circumftances,  concludes  he  cannot 
repair  the  mifchief,  he  orders  a  retreat, 

IV.  In  the  fieges  of  fortified  towns,  this  dif- 
ference of  bloodfhed  is  Itill  greater  ;  for  the  re- 
duction of  places,  is  become  much  more  eafy  by 
the  invention  of  gun-powder,  and  the  {laughter 
attending  reducing  them  greatly  lefs,  than  it  was 
before  the  ufe  of  it.  The  fiege  of  Troy,  which 
We  are  told  lafted  ten  years,  would  probably  not 
have  continued  two  months,  if  they  had  then 
known  the  ufe  of  cannon  and  mortars ;  by  fo 
much  the  more  havoc  thefe  implements  make  of 
the  ftone-walls,  by  fo  much,  the  lefs,  is  the  havoc 
made  of  men's  lives.  Bombs  and  cannon  balls, 
are  more  terrifying  than  defhuclive.  All  hear 
their  noife,  and  but  few  perifh  by  their  flafli. 
Frequently,  the  furprize  and  panic  they  oc- 
cafion,  redeem  people  from  the  miichief  of  them, 

becaufe. 
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becaufe  the  garriibn,  by  being  intimidated  before 
they  are  confiderably  wafted,  entertain  thoughts 
of  fnrrendering  ;  by  which  means,  an  infinite 
number  of  deaths,  both  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
fieged,  and  the  beliegers,  are  prevented. 

V.  It  has  not  only  been  obferved,  that  there 
has  been  a  faving  of  men  and  time  in  lieges, 
fince  they  have  introduced  carrying  them  on  by 
artillery  ;  but  it  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  fire  of  them  has  been  aug- 
mented, the  deftruction  of  the  human  race  has 
been  lefTened.  Upon  this  experience,  and  with 
a  view  of  preventing  the  eftuhon  of  blood, 
Louis  the  fourteenth  during  his  reign,  either 
from  his  own  feelings,  or  by  the  advice  of  his 
bell:  officers,  directed,  that  they  mould  increafe 
the  expence  of  gun-powder  in  fieges.  And 
Spain  once  imitated  this  practice  very  happily, 
and  with  great  fuccefs  ;  for  having  obferved 
that  the  fiege  of  the  town  of  Namur  in  1695, 
on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fire,  cod 
them  much  time,  and  a  great  number  of  men, 
before  they  could  reduce  the  place;  there- 
fore when  they  came  to  befiege  the  citadel, 
they  for  the  fpace  of  feven  days,  kept  an 
inceffant  fire  againft  it,  with  a  hundred  and 
forty  cannon,  and  a  hundred  mortars  and 
royajs ;  by  which  means,  they  obliged  it  to  fur- 
M  4  render 
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render  in  much  lefs  time  than  they  fpent  in  be- 
fieging  the  town,  and  when  the  garrifon  con- 
futed of  eight  thoufand  good  troops  able  to  do 
duty,  exclufive  of  lick    and  wounded.     It  is  a 
fa£t,   that  this  good  purpofe  was  attained  upon 
that  occasion,  and  would  no  doubt  be  attained 
upon  others  of  the  fame  fort,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  terror,  which  fuch  a  fire  impreiTes   the 
befieged  with,  but  becaufe  alfo,    the   continual 
fatigue  it  expofes  them  to,  exhaufts  their  fpirits, 
and  does  not  permit  them,  either  to  eat  or  fleep 
in  fafety,    and    obliges   them   to    exert   an  al- 
moft   continual  bodily  labour,  in  repairing  the 
breaches,  and  clearing  the  ditches  of  the  rub- 
bifh  that  is  beat  down  into  them,   and  alfo    in 
tranfporting  materials  to  make  breaftworks  at  the 
places  attacked,  together  with  ammunition  and 
other  things.     Where  the  garrifon  is  not  com- 
pofed  of  veterans,  the  terror  occafioned  by  the 
noife   of  (o  many   cannon  and  mortars,  joined 
to   the   tumbling   of  the    edifices,    is  fufficient 
to    intimidate,   and  frighten    them    into    a  fur- 
render.     And  the  fame  thing  will  happen,  when 
there  are  a   threat   number  of  inhabitants   fhut 
up  in  a  place,    although  the  garrifon  ihould   be 
a  veteran  one ;    as  we    are  informed   by    that 
:  mailer  in  the  art  of  war,   the  Marquis   de 
Santa  Cruz  de  Mercenado^  in  the  fifth  book  of 
his  Military  Reflexions. 

4  VI.  It 
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VI.  It  being  then  certain,  that  gun-powder  has 
prevented  the  lofs  of  a  great  many  lives  in  war, 
the  mifchief  that  has  happened  from  it  is  very- 
light,  compared  to  this  great  advantage,  nor  is 
the  evil  of  its  affording  people  the  means  of  put- 
ting one  another  to  death,  to  revenge  private 
grudges,  to  be  compared  with  this  benefit ;  foi* 
fuch  misfortunes  do  not  amount  to  a  thoufandth 
part  of  the  other  advantages.  Nor  ihould  all 
the  deaths  that  happen  in  that  way,  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  gun-powder ;  for  the  fteel  in 
mofl  of  thefe  cafes,  is  commonly  the  inftrument  of 
vengeance,  and  there  are  many  of  thefe  contrived 
very  artfully,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  defperate 
wounds  to  people  when  they  are  off  their  guard. 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  rigorous  laws  againd 
peoples  carrying  concealed  piftols,  may  in  a  great 
meafure,  prevent  thefe  cruelties  from  being  per- 
petrated by  the  means  of  gun-powder ;  fo  that 
by  making  a  general  computation,  of  all  the  good 
and  bad  refulting  from  gun-powder  in  thefe 
refpects,  we  (hall  find,  that  for  one  man  that  is 
{lain  by  it  in  confequence  of  private  piques  and 
quarrels,  the  lives  of  a  thoufand  are  faved,  that 
would  othervvife  have  been  loft  in  the  difputes 
between  princes. 


VII.  If 
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VII.  If  we  confider  powder  with  regard  to  the 
advantages  we  derive  from  it  in  other  refpects,  we 
{hall  find  it  to  be  very  ufeful  and  beneficial  to 
mankind,  for  it  aflifts  us  to  kill  game,  to  ex- 
tirpate wild  beads,  to  fmooth  rugged  furfaees, 
to  blow  up  lime-ftone,  to  open  paffages  through 
craggy  mountains,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  fires, 
and  is  like  wife  ufeful  in  a  thoufand  other  in- 
ftances. 

VIII.  From  all  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  inventor  of  gun-powder,  inflead  of  meriting 
the  execrations  that  are  fulminated  againft  him, 
is  deferving  of  the  thanks  and  applaufe  of  the 
world.  Who  this  inventor  was,  agreeable  to 
the  general  opinion,  may  be  feen  in  the  twelfth 
Difcourfe  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Theatrico- 
Critico  *. 

*  The  tranflator  thinks,  as  he  has  not  tranflated  that  Dif- 
courfe, it  will  not  be  amifs  to  infert  here  the  Authov's  fenti- 
ment  on  this  fubject.  In  the  Eflay  or  Difcourfe  referred  to, 
after  reciting  the  arguments  that  have  been  ufed  to  prove  the 
invention  came  from  China,  and  the  claims  that  have  been 
made  on  the  behalf  of  a  variety  of  people,  to  their  being  the 
inventors ;  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Bertoldus  Schuvarr, 
2  German  Francifcan  friar,  and  an  eminent  chemift,  was  the 
man  who  invented  it,  or  at  lea  ft  was  the  perfon  who,  brought 
the  invention  to  perfection. 

PARA- 
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PARADOX     II. 

What  is  commonly  called  Clemency  in  Princes  and 
Magift  rates,  is  pernicious  to  the  Public. 

IX.  Clemency,  as  it  is  explained  by  Moralifls 
and  Theologians,  is  a  virtue  ;  but  as  underftood 
by  the  vulgar,  it  is  a  vice.  This  different  ac- 
ceptation of  one  and  the  fame  word,  may  be  eafily 
accounted-for.  If  we  advert  to  the  do&rine  laid 
down  by  Sr.  Thomas,  we  mall  there  find,  Clemency 
explained  as  not  inconfiflent  with  feverity.  But 
I  aik  whether  in  the  idea  of  the  vulgar,  thefe  two 
qualities  are  not  very  different  ?  They  are  clearly 
fo ;  becaufe  that  which  is  termed  fevere,  they  with- 
out the  lead  hefitation  deny  can  be  clement. 
Therefore  the  fignification  which  the  vulgar  give 
to  the  word  Clemency,  is  different  from  that 
which  is  given  to  it  by  learned  and  wife  men. 

X.  Severity  then  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  lair, 
is  an  habitual  inflexibility  of  the  mind,  which 
will  not  relax  in  the  punifliment  of  crimes,  when^ 
ever  the  dictates  of  right  reafon  require  they  mould 
be  puniftied.  Clemency  alfo,  as  explained  by 
them,  is  an  habitual  difpofition  to  leffen  the  punifli- 
ment of  crimes,  whenever  the  fame  right  reafon 
dictates  that  they  fhould  "be  leffen ed  ;  Quando 
qportet,  et  in  quibus  oportet,  fays  the  angelic  doctor, 

5  and 
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and  it  is  from  his  doctrine  that  this  definition  is 
taken.  It  is  clear,  there  is  no  oppofition,  but 
rather  an  agreeable  harmony  between  thefe  two 
qualities ;  and  it  is  alfo  clear,  that  the  vulgar  look 
upon  that  inflexibility  of  the  mind  in  which  feve- 
rity  confifts,  as  diametrically  oppofite  to  clemency ; 
and  thus  they  call  obdurate,  rigorous,  inexora- 
ble, and  auflere,  all  thofe,  who  poffefs  that  in- 
flexible habit, 

XL  That  prince  or  magiftrate  is  clement  in  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  who  is  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  intreaties  of  friends,  the  tears  of 
the  guilty,  and  the  cries  of  his  orphan  family  ; 
and  who  indulges  the  foftnefs  of  his  own  difpo- 
fkion,  and  is  induced  from  thefe  motives,  to 
mitigate  the  punifhments,  which  the  law  has  al- 
lotted to  crimes.  But  in  reality,  this  is  not  Cle- 
mency, but  injuftice.  It  is  rather  a  vilenefs,  and 
a  weaknefs  of  mind,  which  is  cloaked  under  the 
name  of  Clemency.  He  is  a  protector  and  an 
encourager  of  wicked nefs,  who  from  fuch  con- 
fiderations,  and  without  any  other  motives, 
flackens  his  hand  in  the  puniihment  of  crimes. 
tie  is  an  indirect  tyrant  of  the  (late,  and  becomes 
aft  abettor  of  all  thofe  evils,  which  are  occafioncd 
by  the  daring  ralhnefs  of  delinquents ;  and  he  is 
iilfo  a  multiplier  of  them  to  an  exceflive  number, 
by  his  forbearing  to  deter  bad  men  from  commit- 
ting 
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ting  them  by  proper  examples  ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  we  faid  in  the  title  of  this  paradox, 
that  that  which  is  called  Clemency  in  princes  and 
magiftrates,  is  prejudicial  to  the  public  at  large. 

XII.  Who  then  fliould  be  deemed  truly  cle- 
ment ?  Why  he  who  after  duly  weighing  and 
confidering  all  the  particulars  and  circumftances 
of  a  cafe,  is  convinced  by  the  di&ates  of  right 
reafon,  that  he  ought  to  leffen  the  punifliment 
affigned  to  a  crime  by   the  common  law,  and 
does  leffen  it  in  confequence  of  fuch  a  convic- 
tion.    This  is  all  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Thomas  before  quoted  j  and  from  hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  exercife  of  clemency 
can  never  be  arbitrary,  as  is  generally  imagined. 
I  mean,  that  the  leffening  a  punifhment  which 
the  law  prefcribes  for  a  guilty  perfon,  can  never 
be  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  the  mere  will  of  a 
prince  or  magiftrate.     He  ought  only  to  leffen 
it,  when  he  finds  after  maturely  weighing  the 
circumftanees,  that  it  mould  be  leffened,  for  if 
they  would  not  juftify  his  doing  it,  he  mould 
not  leffen  it  at  all.     There  is  no  middle  way. 
Clemency  is  a  moderating  virtue,  which  if  exer- 
cifed  with  exceflive  zeal  may  become  vicious.     I 
am  very  well  aware,  this  is  giving  much  lefs  ex- 
tenfion  to  the  virtue  of  clemency  than  the  gene- 
ral opinion  allows  to  it.     But  that  is  nothing  to 

the 
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the  purpofe,  for  this  is  the  true  and  found  doc- 
•  trine  refpe&ing  it, 

XIII.  The  juft  motives  for  lefTening  puninV 
ments  in  various  cafes,  are  many ;  for  example, 
the  antecedent  merits  of  the  convidted  perfon, 
the  ufe  he  may  be  of  to  the  public,  his  known 
ignorance  of  the  confequence  of  what  he  did, 
or  his  having  committed  the  crime  inadvertently  j 
any  ferions  inconvenience  that  might  refuk  to 
the  public  from  his  punifhment ;  or  any  con- 
venience that  might  be  derived  to  the  ftate  from 
moderating  it,  &c. 

XIV.  That  great  Afturian  hero,  Pedro  Me- 
nendez  de  Aviles  governour  of  Florida,  a<fted  on 
various  occafions,  and  in  matters  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  contrary  to  the  orders  that  had 
been  given  him  by  the  king.  For  each  of  thefe 
tranfgreffions,  according  to  the  ftrift  letter  of 
the  law,  he  deferved  to  be  punilhed  capitally. 
The  king,  and  a  king  who  was  fo  zealous  of 
his  authority  as  Philip  the  fecond,  pardoned 
them  all ;  but  not  totally,  for  we  may  eftimate 
as  a  partial  punifhment,  his  delaying  fo  long 
to  confer  on  him  the  rewards  due  to  his  fignal 
merits,  during  which  interval,  that  eminent 
man  experienced  not  a  few  pinchings  and  in- 
conveniences.    The  king  afted    clemently  by 

proceeding 
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proceeding  in  this  manner ;  for  it  would  have 
been  unjuft,  cruel,  and  favage  in  many  refpedls, 
if  he  had  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in 
punifhing  him.  The  ftate  would  have  loft  a 
moft  profitable  fubject,  fome  fignal  merits  would 
have  gone  unrewarded,  and  fo  ill  judged  a  pre- 
cedent, would  have  been  productive  of  great 
difadvantages  to  the  public,  becaufe  other  com- 
manders, who  might  afterwards  find  themfelves 
in  circumftances  where  ftrictly  obeying  their 
orders  would  be  attended  with  pernicious  con- 
fequences,  would  obey  them  notwithftanding, 
for  fear  of  the  punifhment.  Even  without  the 
afliftance  of  fo  bad  a  precedent,  that  dread,  oc- 
cafioned  the  ruin  of  the  grand  Armada,  fitted 
out  by  the  fame  king  Philip  for  the  chaftife- 
ment  of  England. 

XV.  I  fuppofe,  that  Peter  Menendez,  having 
always  been  fuccefsful  when  he  acted  contrary 
to  his  orders,  conduced  much  to  excite,  if  it 
was  not  the  fole  caufe  of  the  king's  lenity  and 
benevolence  to  him*  But  even  the  plea  of  this 
merit,  was  of  no  avail  to  that  valiant  youth  the 
fon  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  after  returning 
home  victorious  and  crowned  with  laurels,  was 
by  order  of  his  own  father  put  to  death,  for 
having  contrary  to  his  orders,  fought  with,  and 
defeated  his  enemies.  This  was  acting  with  im- 
proper 
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proper  feverity,  for  although  the  offence  by  the 
Uriel:  letter  of  the  law,  fhould  have  been  pu- 
nifhed  capitally,  the  putting  him  to  death  was 
favage,  cruel,  inhuman,  and  barbarous.  The 
ardour  and  fire  of  his  youth,  ought  to  have 
been  admitted  as  a  plea  to  mitigate  his  fault  ; 
but  there  was  much  more  room  for  (hewing 
lenity  to  him  on  account  of  the  zeal  he  mani- 
feited  for  the  public  good,  by  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  favourable  conjuncture,  which  it 
was  impoflible  for  the  Conful  to  forefee  when 
he  gave  him  his  orders,  and  thereby,  doing  fo 
eminent  a  fervice  to  his  country.  But  the  fero- 
cious and  four  virtue  of  the  obdurate  Manlius, 
neither  weighed  circumftances,  nor  attended  to, 
or  was  influenced  by  the  dictates  of  morality ; 
and  thus,  he  unjuftly  deprived  his  country  of 
the  life  and  fervices  of  a  youth,  who  gave  the 
mod  promifmg  hopes  of  his  becoming  one  day 
a  great  commander. 

XVL  When  the  circumftances  of  a  cafe  do 
not  afford  jult  motives  for  departing  from  the 
letter  of  the  law,  there  is  no  room  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  clemency  \  as  the  departing  from  it  In 
fuch  an  inftance,  would  be  injultice,  and  it  is 
impoflible  that  the  fame  action,  fhould  be  con- 
formable to  one  virtue,  and  contrary  to  another, 
becaufe  at  that  rate,  it  might  be  both  good  and 

bad 
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bad  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  Thus  in  thefe 
cafes,  there  is  no  other  courfe  to  take,  but  that 
of  applying  the  puniftiment  the  law  prefcribes, 
without  regarding  the  clamours  of  weak-minded 
people,  who  are  capable  of  cenfuring  fuch 
conduct  as  over-fevere  or  harfli  •,  for  adling  in 
this  manner  conduces  to  the  public  good, 

XVII.  Annon,  the  pious  archbiftiop  of  Co- 
logne, did,  in  the  eleventh  century,  caufe  the  eyes 
of  feveral  of  his  judges  to  be  put  out,  for  having 
given  an  unjuft  judgment  againft  a  poor  woman ; 
but  he  left  one  of  the  number  with  a  (ingle  eye, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  lead  the 
others  about.  I  fuppofe  that  fuch  an  example, 
could  not  fail  to  fill  the  whole  city  with  horror ; 
but  although  many  might  exclaim  againft  the 
cruelty  of  it,  it  was  ftill  jufl  and  ufeful,  as  the 
blinding  of  thofe  few  judges,  might  contribute 
to  open  the  eyes  of  an  infinite  number  of  others, 
and  caufe  them  to  look  attentively,  how  they 
pronounced  fentences  in  future. 

XVIII.  The  cafe  I  am  about  to  mention,  is  more 
lingular  ftill  :  when  Count Evkembaldus  thefove- 
reign  of  Burdan,wasin  a  very  weak  and  infirm  ftate, 
a  complaint  was  preferred  to  him  againft  a  nephew 
of  his,whohad  violated  thechaftity  of  a  younglady;, 
and  upon  the  charge  being  clearly  proved  againft 

N  him, 
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him,  he,   as  he  was  a  zealous  lover  and  aflertof 
of  juftice,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  ;   buz 
tbofe  who  were  directed  to  execute  this  fentence, 
evading  doing  it,   upon  a  fuppoiicion   that   the 
Count  mult   foon    die,  fomebody  informed  him 
of  the   omhTion  ;  and  as  he   faw  clearly  that  m  . 
his  prefent  weak  ftate,  although   he  fhould  re- 
peat  his   orders,  they  would   not  be   executed, 
he  artfully  contrived,   by  declaring  that  his  in- 
dignation again  ft  the  youth  was  appcafed,  and 
that  he  was  difpofed  to  forgive  him,  to  get  him 
brought  into  his  fick  room,  where  coaxing  him 
under  fbrae   pretence  to  approach  his   bed,  her 
feized  him  by  the  collar  with  his  left  hand,  and 
with  a  poignard.  that  he  held  concealed  in   his 
right,  (tabbed  him   into   the   throat,  and  killed 
him  on  the  fpot.      Many    feemed    fcandalized 
with  this  aft ;  but  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofer 
that  it  was  difpleafing  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

XIX.  This  inviolable  integrity  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  is  no  indication  of  obdu- 
ratenefs,  but  is  rather  compatible,  with  the 
greated  tendcrnefs  and  companion  the  human 
heart  is  fufceptible  of ;  although,  where  effec- 
tive clemency  cannot  be  admitted,  there  may  be 
room  for  the  introduction  of  the  affective. 

Briante  Prieneus,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men 
of  Greece,  was  obferved   to  weep  very  bitterly 

after 
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&fter  condemning  a  guilty  perfon  to  death  ;  upoti 
which,  fomebody  prefent  aiked  him  why  he  la- 
mented, fince  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  pardon 
the  man  -,  to  this  he  anfwered,  Tou  miJlake,for  it 
is  by  no  means  in  my  power,  and  therefore  I  weep. 
His  life  is  a  debt  that  is  due  tojujlice,  and  this  ten- 
der nefs  of  mine,  one  that  I  owe  to  nature.  It  is 
faid  of  Vefpafian,  that  he  frequently  wept  and 
lamented  in  tears,  the  deaths  of  guiltt  perfons, 
whom  he  himfelf  had  jufily  condemned. 

XX*  To  him  who  has  a  heart  fo  delicate,  that 
the  gentlenefs  of  his  difpofition  is  apt  to  dege- 
nerate into  weaknefs  and  debility,  I  will  pre- 
fcribe  an  admirable  remedy,  which  fhall  com- 
fort and  ftrengthen  his  heart,  and  not  lefTen  or 
abate  its  foftnefs.  This  confifls,  in  directing  his 
attention  to  contemplate  another  object.,  and  in 
making  that  the  object  of  his  companion.  Let 
us  figure  to  ourfelves  a  judge,  at  the  crilis  when 
he  has  juft  palfed  fentence  of  death  on  a  noto- 
rious rogue,  who  has  been  guilty  of  many  cru- 
elties and  outrages,  and  when  he  is  affailed  with 
the  cries  and  intreaties  of  the  convict  to  be  mer- 
ciful to  him  ;  and  let  us  alfo  confider  him,  when 
thofe  intreaties  are  afterwards  repeated  with  the 
enumeration  of  all  thofe  particulars,  that  are 
mod  likely  to  excite  tendernefs  and  compaffion, 
fuch,  as  imploring  him  to  commiferate  his  dif- 
N  2  '  treffed 
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trefTed  wife  and  children,  and  to  look  with  a» 
eye  of  pity,  on  the  miferable  and  affli&ed  flate 
of  an  unhappy  man,  who  is  all  contrition  and 
repentance,  and  whofe  ignominious  death,  will 
bring  difgrace  and  affliction  on  his  innocent 
friends  and  relations.  Upon  hearing  this,  he 
may  be  apt  to  fay  to  himfelf,  taking  away  the 
life  of  a  man  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  may  per- 
haps revolve  in  his  mind,  all  the  horrors  of  a 
perfon  leading  to  execution,  and  alfo  thofe  he 
may  feel,  when  he  is  j  u it  on  the  point  of  fuffering 
the  punifhment  he  has  been  condemned  to  by 
the  law.  Thefe  reflections  may  poflibly  ftagger 
his  conftancy,  and  difpofe  him  to  pardon  the 
offender- 

XXI.  But  if  he  would  turn  the  eyes  of  his  un- 
derftanding  from  contemplating  this  tragical  pic- 
ture, and  view  another,  which  is  much  more  tragi- 
cal, and  which  is  drawn  and  depicted  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  appeared  in  evidence  at  the  trial  ; 
he  might  there  fee  representations  of  cruelty 
and  outrage  in  a  variety  of  fhapes,  and  diftrefo 
and  mifery  of  various  kinds,  which  have  been 
brought  by  the  depredations  of  this  favage  fury, 
on  numbers  of  innocent  people,  who  are  all 
then  praying  that  juftice  may  be  done  on  this 
violator  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ;  this 
enemy  to  the  peace,  fccurity,  and  happinefs-  of 

mankind* 
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mankind*  When  a  judge  contemplates  fuch 
things,  ought  he  not  to  be  more  affected  with  the 
cries  and  lamentations  of  thefe  fufferers,thanwith 
the  intreaties  and  affliction  of  a  wretch,  who  has 
been  the  author  of  fo  many  evils,  and  whofe 
milery  and  diftrefs  has  been  brought  upon  him- 
felf,  by  his  own  outrages  and  mifdeeds  ? 

XXII.  It  may  be  replied  to  this, ."that  thefe 
mifchiefs  can't  be  remedied  by  the  execution  of 
the  man,  and  that  putting  him  to  death.,  will  be 
only  adding  a  new  tragedy  to  thofe  already  ex- 
hibited ;    but  have  patience.     Although  it  is 
true,  that  this  will  not  remedy  the  mifchiefs  that 
are  pad,  it  will  deter  others  from  committing 
the  like  offences  for  the  future.      The  pardon- 
ing crimes,   operates  like  a  contagion  ;    and  the 
impunity  of  a  delinquent,  infpires  others   with 
boldnefs^  and  infers  them  with   the  inclination 
of  becoming  delinquents  alfo  ;   on  the  contrary, 
by  punifhing  fuch  a  man,  you  ftrjke  terror  into 
ill-intentioned  people,   and  prevent  the  diftrefles 
of  thoufands  ;    and  although  you  can't  remedy 
the  misfortunes   of  the   innocent  perfons  who 
have  already  been  injured,  you  may  prevent  the 
like  mifchiefs  from  being  done  to  an   infinite 
number  of  others,     Let  a  judge  now  weigh  all 
fhefe  things,  and  then  determine,  whether  ad- 
N  3  yancing 
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vancing  the  public  good,  and  doing  juftice  to 
thefe  injured  people,  ought  not  more  to  excite 
Lis  companion,  than  that  devil  in  hurnan  fliape 
who  awaits  the  execution  of  his  fentence  ;  and 
finalty,  I  muft  obferve  to  him,  that  if  he  lets 
fuch  a  rriifcreant  go  unpunifhed,  thofe  very  in- 
nocent people  whom  he  has  injured,  will  im- 
plore the  juftice  of  heaven  againft  him  for 
having  pardoned  fo  horrid  a  wretch. 


PARADOX     III, 

What  is    termed  liberality  in  princes,  is  for  the 
moft  part  injurious  to  their  fubjecls. 

XXIII.  I  confider  liberality*  not  only  as  a 
virtue,  but  as  a  moil  noble  one,  that  is  fo  much 
the  more  worthy  to  be  treafured  up  in  the 
breaft  of  a  man,  by  fo  much  die  more  his  flation 
of  life  is  exalted.  It  is  certain,  that  although 
all  vices  are  vile  and  bafe,  and  all  virtues  noble, 
there  are  vices,  which  in  an  efpecial  manner  de- 
ferve  to  be  ftigmatized  with  the  epithet  of  for- 
did, and  that  there  are  virtues,  which  fhine  forth 
with  a  fnperior  fplendor  and  dignity.  Among 
the  fir  ft  fort,  avarice  mould  be  claffed,  and 
among  the  fecond,  liberality. 

XXIV.  From 
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XXIV.  From  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
avarice,  which  is  always  a  vile  quality,  in  princes, 
is  a  fuperlatively  vile  one,  as  this  meannefs  of 
fpirit,  is  unworthy  of  the  elevated  dignity  of>  a 
throne.  Vefpaiian  was  a  prince  of  admirable 
endowments,  he  was  a  great  warrior,  politician, 
and  magiftrate,  and  was  befides  temperate,  dif- 
creet,  and  affable;  but  his  avarice  was  a  dark 
fliade,  which  obfcured  all  thefe  perfe&ions  ;  fo 
that  the  mod  a  perfon  can-do  who  reads  his 
hiltory,  is  not  to  abhor  him,  but  he  never  can 
bring  himfeif  to  efleem  or  love  him.  He,  to  in- 
creafe  his  revenues  and  fill  his  coffers,  went  to 
the  extreme  length,  of  laying  a  tax  on  the  ex- 
crements of  the  human  body  ;  but  the  matter 
out  of  which  the  tax  arofe,  was  not  fo  noifome 
and  (linking,  as  the  tax  itfelf. 

XXV.  Although,  it  does  not  follow  from 
hence,  that  prodigality,  which  is  a  vice  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  avarice,  is  not  a  great  blern- 
ifh  in  princes ;  for  in  truth,  it  is  more  blameable 
in  them  than  in  private  people.  A  private  pro- 
digal, waftes  his  own  fubflance ;  a  prince,  th j 
fubflance  of  other  men.  A  private  perfon  by 
his  extravagance,  hurts  himfeif  ;  a  fovereign, 
by  his,  injures  a  whole  community  ;  fo  -that* 
although  the  two  vices  are  unlike  in  themfelves, 
when   centered   in   princes,  they  produce  with 

N  a  refpecl 
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refpect  to  the  public,  the  fame  effects.  The 
avaricious  prince  impoverifhes  his  people  to  enrich 
himfelf ;  and  the  prodigal  one,  impoverifhes 
himfelf  to  enrich  others.  What  the  firft  heaps  up, 
is  buried  ;  what  the  other  amafTes  together,  is  dif- 
fipated ;  and  by  attending  clofely  to  this  object, 
you  will  find, that  prodigality  is  the  moil  pernici- 
ous vice  of  the  two  ;  becaufe  what  a  prodigal 
Sovereign  fquanders  in  needlefs  largeffes  to  enrich 
particular  people,  does  not  return,  or  if  ever  it 
does,  it  is  very  late,  or  it  is  by  fome  rare  accident, 
that  it  ever  returns  again  to  the  public  flock ; 
whereas  what  an  avaricious  prince  hoards  up, 
may  be  ferviceable  in  the  days  of  his  fucceflbr, 
and  may  greatly  contribute  to  Jeffen  the  burdens 
of  his  fubjedh. 

XXVI.  But  how  (hall  we  define  what  fhould 
be  termed  prodigality  in  princes  I  Why  by 
calling  ail  that  fuch,  which  is  commonly  flile4 
liberality.  The  vulgar,  and  even  thofe  who 
are  fuperior  to  the  vulgar,  allow  of  a  large  ex- 
tenfion,  to  the  arbitrary  and  voluntary  expences. 
of  princes.  It  is  commonly  underftood,  that 
when  a  prince  from  caprice,  or  from  particular 
affections  for  a  (v bj  eel,  makes  him  a  prefent, 
that  the  donation  (hould  be  proportioned  to  the; 
power  and  grandeur  of  the  perfon  who  bellows 
it ;    but  I  confidcr  the  thing  in  quite  a  different 

light. 
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light.  Whatever  confiderable  fum  of  the  pub- 
lic money  is  expended,  which  is  not  laid  out, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  advance  the  public 
benefit,  is  injuftice  and  profuficn.  That  which 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public,  Ihould 
be  expended  in  fuch  things  as  are  beneficial  to 
the  public.  Would  it  not  be  mod  unjuft  pro- 
vidence, to  apply,  for  the  fake  of  indulging  the 
caprice  or  oftentation  of  a  fovereign,  that  which 
is  contributed  by  millions  of  people,  to  enrich  a 
particular  perfon,  who  by  fome  chance  acci- 
dent, in  a  matter  that  was  of  little  importance 
to  the  community,  has  done  fomething  that  was 
agreeable  to,  and  that  has  gained  him  the 
favour  of  his  prince  ? 

XXVII.  Alexander  ordered  his  treafurer  to 
give  to  the  philofopher  Anaxarchus,  any  fum  of 
money  he  Ihould  defire.     He  requefted  a  hun- 
dred talents ;    and  the  treafurer  informed  Alex- 
ander of  the  exceflive  demand  of  the  philofo- 
pher;   to  which  Alexander   anfwered,  he  has 
'done  very  right,  for  he  well  knows  that  he  has  a 
friend  who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  give  him 
that  fum  \    and   ordered   the  treafurer    to  pay 
him  the  money  immediately.     Is  this  liberality  ? 
It  is  true,  that  it  is  celebrated  as  fuch  in  an  in- 
finite number  of  books;    but  I  fay,  that  it  was 
no  fuch  thing,  for  that  it  fliould  rather  have 
4  been 
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been  termed  mad  prodigality,  which  is  the  legi- 
timate child  of  vain-glory;  and  that  it  was  not 
only  prodigality,  but  cruelty  and  tyranny.  With 
thofe  hundred  talents,  he  might  have  admi- 
niitered  to  many  diftreffes  ;  and  if  a  prince  has 
fuperfluities,  he  fhould  lay  them  out  for  fuch 
purpofes.  But  refraining  to  adminifter  to  the 
Lunger  and  neceffities  of  numbers  of  poor  peo- 
ple, to  fatiate  the  gluttonous  cravings  of  an  ava- 
ricious philofopher,  was  a  glaring  act  of  partiality, 
which  rendered  it  doubtful,  which  of  the  two 
was  the  mofi  unjuft  perfon,  Anaxarchus  for  de- 
manding fuch  a  fum3or  Alexander  for  gratifying 
him  in  his  demand. 

XXVIII.  The  fame  Alexander,  being  re- 
queued by  his  friend  Perilus  to  furnifh  him  with 
a  fum  of  money  to  portion  out  his  daughters, 
ordered  fifty  talents  to  be  delivered  to  him. 
To  which  Perilus  modeftly  replied,  that  ten 
would  be  fufficient ;  to  this  Alexander  anfwered, 
that  is  not  a  matter  for  my  confederation^  for  al- 
though ten  talents  would  be  as  much  as  would 
iiujzuer  your  purpofe,  it  zvould  not  be  a  prefent  fuit- 
able  to  my  grandeur.  I  find  this  celebrated  by 
many  writers,  as  a  noble  and  magnanimous  aft, 
and  Alexander's  faying  upon  doing  it,  as  a  com- 
mendable and  a  well-pointed  one ;  but  in  my 
opinion,  the  aft  was  an  act  of  madneis,  and  tha*: 
his   laying  upon  doing  it,  was  a  very  weak  and 

trifling 
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trifling  one.  Does  the  grandeur  of  a  prince 
conliftln  extravagances  and  profufions  ?  Does 
it  difplay  grandeur,  to  take  from  many  what  is 
abfolutely  needful  for  them,  to  furnifh  a  few 
others  with  fuperfluities  ?  It  does  not,  but  ra- 
ther favours  of  injuflice,  bafenefs,  and  tyranny ; 
and  they  only  can  call  fuch  behaviour  mag- 
nanimous, who  have  loft  the  ufe  of  their  under- 
ftanding. 

XXIX.  A  thoufand  crowns  in  fpecie,  were 
one  day  prefented  to  Don  Alfonfo,  the  fifth  king 
of  Arragon  of  that  name,  and  the  firft  of  Na- 
ples. A  perfon  who  was  (landing  by  at  the 
time,  faid,  How  happy,  it  would  make  me>  if  all 
that  money  was  mine!  Tov which  the  king  an- 
fvvered,  Take  it  then,  for  I  am  defirous  of  making 
you  happy.  Was  this  magnanimity  ?  I  know 
that  it  has  been  cried  up  as  fuch  ;  but  I  fay, 
it.  rather  ihewed  weaknefs  of  mind,  and  a  want  of 
refolution  proper,  to  refill  an  abfurd  impulfe  of 
vain-glory.  I  fuppofe  alfo,  that  it  was  from  the 
want  of  thinking  or  reflexion,  that  the  king 
was  guilty  of  that  profufion,  and  that  he  was 
hurried  into  it  by  his  vanity,  which  fuggefted 
to  him,  that  making  the  man  a  prefent  of  the 
money  would  blazon  his  fame,  and  manifeft  to 
the  world,  that  he  had  both  the  difpoficion  and 
the  power  to  make  a  man  happy.     But  I  would 

aik 
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afk  him  (and  this  is  a  queftion  that  might  be 
put  to  all  the  princes  in  the  world)  whether,  if 
k  is  an  act  of  greatnefs  to  make  one  man  happy, 
k  is  not  a  much  fuperior  one  to  make  a  great 
many  fo  ?     If  it  is  glorious  in  a  fovereign   to 
make   an  individual  happy,  is   it   not  beyond 
comparifon  more  glorious,  to  make  a  whole  na- 
tion fo  ?     And  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  might 
be  done,  if  a  prince  would  avoid  all  profufion, 
and  regulate  his  conduct  by  a  difcreetceconomy; 
if  he  would  curtail  all  fuperflucus  expences,  be 
a  check  upon  the  avarice  of  his  minifters,  or  elfe 
deliver  the  adminiftration  of  his  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  none  but  men  of  integrity,  who  are 
capable  of  proportioning  the   contributions  to 
be  paid  by   his  fubjecls  to  their  abilities,   and 
who  fhould   be  careful,  not  to  over-burthen  the 
hufbandmen  and  manufacturers  ;   for   thefe  are 
the  people,  who  by  their  labours,  are  the  prin- 
cipal inflruments  of  enriching  a  flate,  and  when- 
ever they  find  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  fqueeze 
out  of  them  the  greateft  part  of  their  earnings, 
they  will  leave  off  Work,  and  betake  themfelves 
to  an  idle  and  vagabond  life.     To  fum  up  the 
whole,   a  prince,  by  conforming  to  the  precepts 
that  are  dictated  by  juftice,  religion,  and  pru- 
dence, and  by  not  bellowing  on  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, more  than  his  neceffities  demand,  or  than 
is  due  to  his  merits,  will  become  the  commoa 

father 
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father  of  his  people ;  and  by  extending  his  pa- 
ternal care,  and  difpenfing  his  generofity  with 
an  equal  and  impartial  hand  to  them  all  alike-, 
will  be  able  to  make  them  all  happy. 

XXX.  The  royal  treafury,  may  be  compared 
to  the  ocean.     It  receives  its  pecuniary  contri- 
butions from  all  the  monies  in  the  kingdom,  as 
the  ocean  does  its  flock  of  waters  from  all  the 
rivulets,    fountains,  and  flreams  in   the  whole 
world.     The  royal  treafury  then,  fiiould  do  by 
the  kingdom,  as  the  ocean  does  by  the  world  ; 
that  is,  after  permitting  thofe  waters  to  be  ex- 
haled in  vapours,  return  the  fame  flock  in  re- 
freftiing  rains,  to  fertilize  the  earth.     It  would 
argue  a  great  defecl  in  the  fovereign  providence, 
as  the  flock  of  the  ocean  is  fupplied  by  all  the 
waters  of  the  world,  if  he  was  only  to  permit 
a  return  of  them,  to  fertilize  here  and  there  a 
diftricl,  in  confequence  of  which,  all  the  reft 
would  become  barren.     Juft  fo,  would  it  be  an 
intolerable  abfurdity  in  human  government,  to 
apply  the  money  of  the  public  treafury,  to  which 
the  whole  kingdom  has  contributed,  in  prodigal 
donations  to  enrich  a  few  individuals,  and  by 
with-holding  it  from  all  the  reft,  leaving  them 
in  diftrefs  and  mifery. 

XXXL  The 
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XXXI.  The  reigning  emperor  of  China  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  with  refpecl 
to  the  matter  we  are  treating  of,  one  of  the 
greateft  examples,  that  ever  has,  or  perhaps  ever 
will  be  exhibited  to  the  world.  I  rely  on  the 
authority  of  Father  Contancin  for  the  truth  of 
this  aflertion,  and  on  the  account  he  gives  of 
this  emperor  in  his  letters,  which  are  dated  at 
Canton  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1725,  and 
which  are  copied  into  the  1 8th  Volume  of  edi- 
fying and  curious  letters  of  foreign  miffionaries ; 
but  I  only  at  preterit,  have  before  me  an  extract 
from  them,  which  is  inferted  in  the  fecond  vo- 
lume of  the  Memoirs  of  Trevoux  of  the  year 
1728, 

XXXII  That  prince,  laboured  incefTantly  to 
promote  the  good  of  his  fubjects.  The  objecl 
abforbed  all  his  thoughts,  and  occupied  his 
whole  attention.  Every  day  of  the  year,  and 
all  hours  of  the  day,  were  days  and  hours  of 
giving  audience  and  expediting  bufmefs  ;  and 
he  fcarce  devoted  any  to  amufement  or  recreation. 
1  o  provide  for  the  conveniences  of  his  own  per- 
fon,  he  ufed  the  riches  of  his  treafury  with 
great  moderation  ;  but  he  expended  them  with  a 
truly  royal  magnificence,  when  he  adminiitered  to 
the  neceflities  of  his  people.  He  procured  punc- 
tual information,  of  the  ftate  and  condition  of  all  his 
1  provinces, 
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provinces*,  and  took  care  to  know,  which  of  theni 
was  opulent,  and  which  indigent;  this  he  did,  to 
the  end,  that  he  might  fuccour  with  the  greater 
eafe,  fuch  of  them  as  were  in  diftrefs.  If  any  town 
had  been  defolated,  either  by  an  earthquake  or  a 
conflagration,  if  any  province  had  fufFered  by  an 
inundation,  or  by  any  adverfe  accidents,  had  been  * 
prevented  from  yielding  their  ufual  produce,  or 
if  by  any  other  chain  of  accidents,  a  province  j 
happened  to  be  impoverifhed,  he  immediately 
remitted  iarge  fums,  to  repair  their  buildings, 
and    to   relieve    their  poor.       All  his   fubjects 
experienced  to  flow  from  his  bowels,  a  baifam  of 
tendernefs,  compaffion,  and  paternal  love,  which 
healed  all  their  calamities,  and  relieved  all  their 
diftrefTes. 

XXXIII.  In  the  fame  year,  1725,  fome 
provinces  fufFered  greatly  from  exceffive  rains, 
and  the  emperor  took  meafures  to  relieve  the 
diftrefTes  that  had  been  occafionea  by  them* 
which,  in  order  to  do  more  effectually,  he  fent 
mflruc"lions  written  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  prin- 
cipal men  and  mandarines  of  all  his  empire, 
which  began  thus  ;  Thisfum?ncr,  extraordinary 
and  uncommon  quantities  of  rain  have  fallen,  and 
the  provinces  of  Pekin,  Chant  ong^  and  Honan^  have 
been  inundated  by  them,  I  feel  much  for  the  dif* 
treffes  of  my  people  ivho  inhabit  ihofe  provinces  ; 

and 
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and  have  it  much  at  heart  to  relieve  them*     their 
afflictions  are  continually  prefent  to  my  imagination 
both  night  and  day,  nor  can  I  enjoy  found  Jleep,  or 
tranquillity  of  mind,  while  I  know  that  my  fub- 
jecls  fuffer ;     and  as  it  is  abfolutely  necejfary  to 
fend  immediate  relief  to  thofe  vafi  numbers  of  poor 
diftrejfed  people,  I  command  you  great  men  and 
magi/Irate s  of  my  empire,  to  choofe  fome  trufty  and 
able  perfons,  fuch  as  are  capable  of  executing  my 
injlruclions,  and  who  prefer  the  public  good  to  their 
own  private  inter ejls ;    and  difpatch  them  to  the 
three  before-named  provinces,  to  dijlribute  to  the 
afflicled  inhabitants  of  them,  the  tokens  of  my  be- 
nevolence and  companion.     Let  them  fcrutinize  the 
mofi  obfcure  and  remote  corners,  to  jind  out  all 
the  poor   and  dijlreffed,  to  the  end,  that  ?io  one 
may  remain  without  proper  fuccour  and  relief.     1 
know  that  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  in  the 
making  thefe  fort  of  diftributions ,  acls  of  injuflice 
and  partiality  have  been  committed  \    but  I  will 
take  care  that  the  condutl  of  thofe  ycu  fend  foall 
be  watched,  and  do  you  look  to  it  alfo. 

XXXIV.  There  is  another  teftimony  in  the 
before  recited  letter,  which  does  honour,  not 
only  to  the  generofity  and  benevolence  of  this 
prince,  but  to  his  heroic  difmtereftednefs  alfo. 
It  having  been  cuftomary  with  him  for  a  great 
jnany  years,  to  releafe  a  certain  province  from 

paying 
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paying  a  part  of  their  annual  tribute ;  which  he 
did  becauie  he  thought  it  was  juffi  and  necef- 
lary.  The  inhabitants,  to  exprefs  their  gratitude 
for  this  kindnefs  and  generality  to  the -in,  medi- 
tated erecting  fome  monuments  to  his  honour, 
and  had  actually  begun  the  work,  which  the 
governor  of  the  province  informed  him  of.  To 
"which  information  of  the  governor's,  the  em- 
peror gave  the  following  anfwer  :  What  you 
acquaint  me  with,  is  totally  dif agree  able  to  me, 
and  what  I  by  no  means  approve.  When  I  conceded . 
this  grace  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  you 
prefide  over,  I  had  no  other  motive  or  view  in 
doing  it,  than  that  of  deling  jujily  by,  and  making 
all  my  fubjetls  happy  alike ;  but  had  no  intention 
of  procuring  to  my f elf  a  vain  honour*  ouch  ex- 
pence  s  are  fuperfluous  and  unnecejfary,  and  can 
never  be  of  any  ufe  or  benefit  to  me ;  and  as  I 
have  fent  proclamations  through  all  my  empire  > 
exhorting  my  people  to  pratlife  frugality  ana  eco- 
nomy, I  wonder  how  they  could  pre  fume  to  thin*,  of 
running  into  iheje  needlefs  and  mad  expevces,  or 
how  you  could  permit  them  to  do  it :  it  is  alfo  to 
be  apprehended,  that  the  inferior  officers  who  are 
generally  the  collectors  of  money  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  may  be  tempted  to  put  part  of  it  into  their 
own  pockets*  Prohibit  therefore  immediately,  the 
proceeding  any  further  in  this  matter,  and  with 
refpeel  to  the  edifice  and  monument  of  ftone,  I 
O  forbid 
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forbid  the  erecting  of  it ;  and  I  repeat  again,  that 
when  I  do  thefe  acls  of  grace  and  favour •,  it  is 
not  with  a  view  of  acquiring  a  vain  reputation, 
but  becaufe  I  think  it  jafi  and  neceffary  ;  and  to 
the  end,  that  every  one  may  he  enabled  to  do  his 
duty  in  fociety,  and  that  the  tranquillity  and  hap* 
pinefs  of  my  fubjecls  in  general  may  be  efiablifjed 
on  a  folid  foundation, 

XXXV.  All  the  conduct  of  this  prince  was  of 
the  fame  tenor.     He  with  a  moft  fagacious  pe- 
netration, attended  to  the  proceedings  and  con- 
duel  of  all  the  mandarines  ;   and  gave  them  in- 
flrucYions,  that  they  (hould  apprize  him  of  all 
that  occurred  to  them,  which  might  conduce  to 
promote   good  government.      He  made  many 
regulations,  that  were  juft  and  wife  ;  he  efta- 
bliftied   premiums   for    the   hufbandmen,    who 
had  diflinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  induftry, 
and  the  improvements   they  had  made  in  agri- 
culture ;     and     for     the      manufacturers     and 
mechanics,      who    had     fignalized    themfelves 
by  their  diligence  and  ingenuity  ;  he  made  pro- 
vifion  for    the    widows    of    virtuous    citizens, 
and  fettled  rewards  that  were  to  be  paid  to  fuch 
children,  as  diftinguifhed   themfelves   by    their 
filial  care  of,  and    tendernefs  to  their  aged   pa- 
rents,  &c.   and  is  this  Rrince  who  was  fo  perfect 
ia  his  morals,  and  fo  great  a  pattern  of  policy, 

the 
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the  fame  "man,  who  profcribed  Chriftianity 
throughout  all  his  dominions  ?  I  fear  we  mud 
be  obliged  to  anfwer  in  the  affirmative,  and  to 
contemplate  with  afionifhment,  the  infcrutable 
fecrets  of  the  divine  Providence ;  and  to  ex- 
claim, Oh  !  how  incomprehenfible  are  God's  judg- 
mentSy  and  how  untraceable  are  his  ways!  But 
the  blindnefs  of  this  emperor  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, fhould  not  preclude  our  recommending  him 
as  a  fignal  pattern,  of  that  fort  of  ceconomy  and 
liberality  which  fhould  be  prsctifed  by  princes. 

XXXVI.  I  have  faid  of  the  ceconomy  and  libera- 
lity, for  both  thefe  virtues,  are  found  to  be  per- 
fectly compatible  with  each  other,  and  to  be  ad- 
mirably reconciled  together  in  the  practice  of 
that  prince.  The  true  and  proper  effect,  and 
effential  operation  of  liberality,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  confifls,  in  propor- 
tioning our  affection  for  money  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  our  exceflive  love  of  it  fhall  never 
obflruct:  our  laying  it  out  for  fuch  purpofes,  as 
are  juft  and  laudable.  Thus  the  epithet  of 
liberal,  does  not  belong  to  him  who  expends 
it  to  indulge  his  whim  or  humour,  or  from 
motives  of  oftentation,  or  to  gratify  his  affection 
for  fome  particular  people,  he  is  defirous  of  en- 
riching •,  for  all  this  is  prodigality :  but  he  de- 
ferves  to  be  called  liberal,  who  applies  money 
O  2  to 
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to  promote  and  accompliih  virtuous  ends,  and 
who  is  always  ready  to  part  with  it,  when  it  may 
be  made   conducive  to  promote  fuch  purpofes. 
There  is  field  enough  within  thefe  limits,  for  the 
exercife  of  the  virtue  of  liberality.     He  is  liberal, 
who  fuccours  the   poor,  rewards  the  deferving, 
fupports  by  generous  donations  men  of  ability, 
and  who  conflrucls  ufefui  public  edifices,  and,  in 
general,  all  money  that  is   laid  out  for  the  be- 
reatof  the  public,  may  be  faid  to  be  expended 
on  objects   of    liberality,    which    liberality,    if 
judiciouily  extended,  may   be   deferving  of  the 
epithet  of  magnificence.     Thefe  two  lad  virtues 
are  diitinguifhable  from  each  other,  by  the  fir  ft 
being  limited  not   to  exceed  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration :  and  the  other  being  permitted  to  ex- 
tend to  the  expending  valt  iums,  provided  the 
money  is  laid  out  from    laudable   motives,  and 
on    objects,    that    are    really  conducive    to   the 
public  utility.     Thus   Louis  the  Fourteenth  did 
an  act  of  magnificence,   in  building  the  Hofpital 
of  Invalids  at  Paris,  and    did  a  much  fuperior 
one,   by   conftructing    the  canal,   that  makes    a 
navigable    communication    between    Languedoc 
and  Bourdeaux  ;  becaufe  the  great  expences  that 
attended  executing  thefe  works,  were  incurred  to 
promote  the   public  good,    and   actually    were 
great  advantages  to  the  public  at  large;  but  the 
palaces  that  were  built  by  Nero  and  Caligula, 

whick 
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which  occupied  as  much  ground  as  two  large 
towns  might  have  flood  on,  do  not  deferve  to 
be  called  works  of  magnificence  ;  becaufe  the 
vail  fums  that  were  laid  out  in  conflru&ing 
them,  were  by  no  means  expended  to  promote 
the  public  good,  but  only  to  gratify  the  oflen- 
tatious  vanity  of  two  profufe  men.  The  em- 
peror Adrian  was  magnificent,  by  forgiving  at 
once,  the  payment  of  all  that  was  owing  to  him 
for  the  fixteen  preceding  years,  by  Rome, 
Italy,  and  all  the  imperial  provinces ;  but 
Alfonfo  the  Twelfth  of  Caftile  was  prodigal 
(provided  the  flory  that  is  told  of  him,  and 
circulated  in  fo  many  books  refpecYing  this  mat- 
ter is  true)  in  expending  a  va(l  mm  of  money, 
for  the  redemption  of  Baldwin,  emperor  of 
Conftantinople  ;  as  the  firfl  cafe  concerned  the 
whole  Roman  empire  ;  and  Spain  was  not  at  ail 
interefted  in  the  lad. 

XXXVII.  Finally,  A  prince  may  exercife  not 
only  his  liberality,  but  his  magnificence  alio, 
by  bellowing  great  donations,  upon  here  and 
there  an  individual  of  fignal  and  fuperior  me- 
rit, (but  I  would  be  underflood  to  mean  fuch 
merit  as  has  been  beneficial  to  the  fratej  becaufe 
in  doing  this,  his  attention  may  be  fuppdfed,  as 
not  confined  to  rewarding  the  virtue  of  a  (ingie 
man;  but  to  the  exciting  the  emulation  of 
O  3  many. 
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many.  And  confidered  in  this  light,  what 
Spain  ga*e  to  Colon,  did  not  exceed  the  bounds 
of  juftice  and  moderation;  what  fhe  gave  to 
Cortez  was  little ;  and  what  file  gave  to  the 
great  Captain  next  to  nothing.  When  a  prince 
or  nation  mould  exercife  magnificence,  if  the 
donation  they  beflow  is  not  equal  to  the  merit 
of  the  perfon  it  is  conferred  on,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  party  who  confers  it,  it  can  never  de- 
ferve  to  be  termed  liberality,  for  there  is  no 
middle  way  in  thefe  cafes,  and  if  the  gift  does 
not  amount  high  enough  to  be  deferving  of  the 
epithet  of  magnificence,  it  declines  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  finks  into  parfimony. 


PARADOX     IV. 

There  is  more  Objection  made  to  -promoting  People 
to  important  Employments  on  account  of  their 
Touih,  than  there  ought  to  be. 

XXXVIII.  As  in  the  ufe  of  their  potential  or 
intellectual  faculties,  fome  give  early  tokens 
of  durnefs  or  perverfenefs,  and  others  difplay 
bright  tokens  of  commendable  and  ufeful  talents; 
which  render  it  probable,  that  the  frate  would 
prevent  great  mifchiefs  by  the  early  chaftife- 
ments  of  the  firft,  and  that  it  would  reap  great 
benefits  by  the  timely  favouring  and  encouraging 
2  the 
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the  virtuous  bodings  of  the  fecond ;  as  there  are 
young  men,  who  in  prudence  and  underftanding 
excell  thofe  who  are  much  further  advanced  in 
years.  If  fuch,  in  the  prime  of  their  lives,  were 
promoted  to  fill  pods  of  importance,  the  ftate 
would  for  a  long  time,  reap  the  benefit  of  their 
good  adminiftration  :  whereas,  by  deferring  their 
advancement  till  they  grow  old,  this  benefit  is 
but  of  fhort  duration.  The  moft  learned  and 
penetrating  fociety  of  Jefuits,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  raifed  to  the  high  pofl  of  Prepofitor- 
general  of  their  Order,  Father  Claudius  Acqua- 
viva.  Who  can  entertain  a  doubr,  but  that  in 
fo  extenfive  a  fociety,  there  were  many  men 
further  advanced  in  life,  pofTeiTed  of  all  the  re- 
quifites  for  the  well-difcharging  the  duties  of 
fuch  an  oiBce  ?  But  notwithftanding  this,  Father 
Acquaviva,  at  this  age,  was  preferred  to  all  the 
others,  to  fill  this  important  ftation ;  this  was  done, 
either  becaufe  he  pofTeiTed  the  requifite  quali- 
ties for  difcharging  the  duties  of  the  office  in 
a  more  eminent  degree  than  the  others,  or  be- 
caufe, although  they  might  be  equal  to  him  in 
talents,  there  was  a  probability  of  their  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  excellent  government  for  a 
much  longer  time,  than  they  were  likely  to  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  the  fervices  of  thofe  who  were 
further  advanced  in  life  •,  in  which  expectation  it 
turned  out  afterwards  that  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed. The  famous  Servita  Fray  Pablo 
O  4  Sarpi 
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Sarpi  was  made  Provincial  of  his  Religion,  aS 
the  age  of  twenty-feven.  The  portentous  ta-. 
lents  of  that  young  man,  gave  juft  reafon  for 
their  electing  hi  in,  and  their  judgment  in  doing 
{o,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fentiments 
of  the  republic  ;  who  appointed  him,  contrary 
to  their  ordinary  practice,  at  about  the  fame 
period  his  own  iociety  conferred  this  honour 
on  him,  their  Counfellor.  lc  is  true,  that 
this  extraordinary  favour  of  the  republic,  was 
very  injurious  to  the  religious  character  of  Fa- 
ther Sarpi,  for  he  engaged  with  fuch  warmth  in 
defence  of  the  fiate,  againft  the  pretentions  of 
the  Apoftolic  See,  that  only  in  his  habit  of  a 
friar,  he  prefer ved  the  appearance  cf  being  a 
Catholic. 

XXXIX.  He  who  at  thirty,  has  the  difcretion 
that  people  common' y  have  at  fifty,  when  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  forty,  will  have  a  difcre- 
tion, much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. And  this  exceeding  will  be  greater  (till, 
if  from  the  age  of  thirty,  he  begins  to  exercife 
his  talents  in  public  bufinefs,  as  he  will  go  on 
improving  them  more  and  more  every  day  by 
his  practice.  Why  then  fhould  not  the  flate 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  a  foil,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  fo  much  for  their  fervice  ? 
Or  why  fhould  they  lofe  any  part  of  the  copious 
fruit,  that  may  be  produced  from  fuch  a  flock  ? 

XL. 
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XL.  To  this  reafoning  I  fhall  add,  that  when 
there  is  an  equality  of  intellectual  talents, 
the  middle  age  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  more 
advanced,  for  that  is  the  time,  in  which  the 
faculties  of  both  body  and  mind  are  in  their 
full  vigour,  which  are  things  of  great  import- 
ance, in  the  good  adminiltration  or  execution 
of  public  buiinefs.  What  might  be  gained  by 
the  experience  of  a  man  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  practice  ;  if  he  happens  only  to  be^.in  to 
a&  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  faculries  are  on  the 
decline,  may  be  overbalanced  by  the  lofs  that 
would  be  fuftained  by  the  languid  execution  of 
his  defigns.  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  nv  fcarriages 
of  Cyrus,  Pompey,  and  other  famous  warriors  in 
their  advanced  (late  of  lite,  who  had  always  ?>een 
conquerors  in  rhe  days  of  their  youth  and  vig  ur, 
was  owing  to  no  other  caufe  but  this ;  and  am  of 
opinion,  that  they  attributed  to  a  falling-off  of 
fortune,  what-  only  refuked  from  a  decadence  of 
their  robuftnefs,  and  the  activity  pf  their 
minds 

XLI.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  what 
I  have  been  advancing,  that  it  is  in  but 
here  and  there  a  rare  inftance,  that  th:s  doctrine 
of  mine  will  apply,  for  that  it  is  very  un- 
common to  meer  in  an  early  time  of  life, 
\yith  a  man  of  equal  ability,  to  one  who  is  m  re 

ad- 
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advanced  in  years ;  and  that  if  I  only  mean  to 
recommend,  that  in  thefe  rare  inftances,  they 
fhall  have  the  preference  given  them,  I  have 
been  beating  my  brains  to  little  purpofe;  for 
that  this  is  already  an  eflablifhed  practice  -,  and 
there  is  no  man  who  has  obferved  the  world 
with  any  attention,  who  is  not  convinced,  that 
we  have  had  here  and  there  an  inftance,  of  a 
young  man  being  preferred  to  one  more  advanced 
in  years  ? 

XLII.  But  to  this,  I  reply  in  the  fir  ft 
place,  that  admitting,  in  thefe  particular  cafes, 
what  is  juft  and  proper  has  been  done,  it 
does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  the  doctrine 
■we  have  been  laying  down  is  ufelefs ;  for 
although  our  arguments  on  this  head  may  be  un- 
neceffary  as  an  inftruction  to  thofe  who  have  the 
difpenfation  of  employments,  they  may  be  of  ufe 
by  way  of  reproof  or  correction,  to  grumblers  and 
complainers.  A  young  man  icarce  ever  attains 
any  honour  or  preferment,  but  a  thoufand  old 
unprofitable  ones  murmur  at  it,  and  not  only  a 
thoufand  old  ones  who  are  ufelefs,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  young  ones  alfo ;  who  by  being  of 
about  the  fame  {landing  in  life,  are  ftimulated 
to  fhew  refentment,   by  the  fire  of  emulation. 

XLIH.  We  mall  anfwer  fecondly,  that  a 
young  man's  excelling  old  ones  in  anderftanding 

■   and 
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and  judgment,  is  nothing  near  fo  uncommon  as 
is  generally  imagined,  but  is  rather  a  thing 
which  we  experience  very  frequently.  There 
is  fcarce  a  community  confiding  of  twenty  or 
thirty  individuals,  where  we  do  not  fee  a  par- 
ticular young  man,  better  informed,  and  more 
capable  than  many  of  the  old  ones.  This  pro- 
ceeds, from  the  temperaments  of  men  having 
generally  a  greater  effecl:  on  the  faculties  of 
their  minds,  than  their  ages.  The  exceeding 
that  a  man  experiences  in  himfelf  in  this  refpedfc 
at  fifty  years  of  age,  and  at  thirty-five,  is  feldom 
very  confiderable,  and  will  rarely  be  perceptible, 
if  he  has  not  paffed  the  lad  fifteen  years,  from 
a  life  of  much  indolence,  to  one  of  much  ap- 
plication. On  the  contrary,  the  exceeding  there 
is  between  fome  men  and  others  on  account  of 
their  different  temperaments  and  geniufes,  is 
enormous.  We  every  day  fee  thofe,  who  from 
their  aptnefs  at  acquiring  every  lcience  and 
faculty,  will  become  adepts  in  them,  in  a  quarter 
part  of  the  time,  that  others  are  obliged  to 
employ  in  hard  ftudy  to  attain  them. 

XLIV.  From  this  great  difference  in  the 
temperaments  and  genius  of  individuals,  fpring 
thofe  prodigious  advances  of  fome  young  men 
in  literary  attainments,  which  are  frequently  not 
equalled,  by  thofe  -\ho  have  (fudied  till  eighty. 
Such  for  example  as  John  Pico  de  Mirandola, 

the 
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the  Scotch  man  Jacob  Creighton,  the  Spaniard 
Fernando  de  Cordoba,  Gafpar  Scioppius,  Hugo 
Grotius,  Spanolito  who  is  now  the  wonder  of 
Paris,  and  others.  We  might  add  to  thefe  ex- 
amples many  more,  which  are  not  fo  well 
known,  but  which  are  not  lefs  extraordinary  ; 
but  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  pointing  out 
two,  that  are  the  molt  ftriking  ones.  The  firfl: 
is  Guftavus  de  Helmfeld,  the  fon  of  a  Swedifh 
Senator,  who  at  ten  years  of  age,  could  fpeak 
twelve  Languages,  the  Swedifh,  the  Mufcovite, 
the  Polifh,  the  French,  the  Spanifh,  the  Italian, 
the  German,  the  Flemish,  the  Englifh,  the 
Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the  Hebrew  ;  he  befides 
had  a  knowledge  of  philofophy,  and  a  tincture 
of  that  of  theology,  and  alfo  underftood  fome 
parts  of  the  mathematics. 

XLV.  But  the  prodigious  child,  that  was  born 
at  Lubec  in  172,1,  and  died  in  1725,  exceeded 
every  thing  we  have  hitherto  heard  of.  His 
name  was  Chriftian  Henry  Heneiken.  The  re- 
lation I  mall  give  of  him,  is  taken  from  the 
firfl  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Trevonx  of  1731, 
into  which  it  was  copied,  from  the  accounts 
we  have  had  of  him  from  various  authors  of  the 
fame  city  and  country,  all  of  whom  were 
efteemed  men  of  the  greateft  credit  and  veracity. 
This  iurprizing  child,  at  ten  months  old  begun 

to 
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to  fpeak,  and  at  twelve,  underftood  the  princi- 
pal evenrs  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  at 
thirteen,  thofe  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
raent ;  at  fourteen  thofe  of  the  New  ;  and  at  two 
years  of  age,  he  anfwered  pertinently  to  any 
quefhons  that  were  afked  him,  concerning  antient 
or  modern  hiftory,  and  likewife,  with  refpect  to 
geography.  He  very  foon  after,  begem  to  fpeak 
Latin  with  eafe,  and  immediately  upon  that, 
French  alfo.  Before  he  entered  into  his  fourth 
year,  he  knew  the  genealogies  of  the  principal 
houfes  in  Europe,  and  explained  fenfibly  and 
judicioufly,  many  fentences  and  paffages  of  holy 
fcripture.  He  foon  after  this,  learned  to  write, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  fcarce  able  to  hold  the 
pen.  He  abhorred  all  other  aliment  except 
milk,  which  mud  always  be  that  of  the  nurfe 
who  firft  begun  to  fuckle  him ;  fo  that  he  was 
not  weaned  till  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
He  was  of  a  very  delicate  frame,  and  frequently 
vifited  with  ficknefs.  And  at  length,  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1725,  he  died  j  filling  with  afto- 
niftiment  all  thofe  who  knew  him,  at  the  con- 
flancy  and  heroic  refignation  he  (hewed  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  ficknefs,  till  the  period, 
that  he  furrendered  his  foul  into  the  hands  of 
his  Creator. 

XL VI.   I  am  very  well  aware,  that  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  hiftory  may  have  been  exag- 
gerated, 
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gerated>  but  I  do  not  find  any  thing  impoflible 
in  them*  Who  knows  the  ultimate  bounds, 
to  which  the  ability  of  man  may  extend  ?  Per- 
haps there  may  be  none  afligned  to  it,  but  that 
it  may  continue  to  increafe  more  and  more,  and 
that  the  limits  of  its  extenfion  have  never  yet 
been  fixed  or  affigned.  With  refpect  to  his  ef- 
fential  perfection,  all  philofophers  and  theolo- 
gians agree,  that  no  creature  was  ever  fo  per- 
fect, but  that  God  may  create  another  dill  more 
perfect.  Why  then  with  regard  to  accidental 
perfection  in  the  fame  fpecies,  do  we  not  fee  the 
fame  thing  I  Our  grofs  mode  of  reafoning,  is  apt 
to  confine  poflibility  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  experience.  That  which  we  never  faw, 
we  imagine  can  never  happen  ;  as  if  in  the  little 
which  God  has  been  pleafed  to  prefent  to  our 
view,  is  difplayed  the  utmofl  extent  of  the  omni- 
potent power.  Setting  bounds  to  poflibility,  is 
fetting  them  to  the  operations  of  the  all  powerful. 

XLVII.  I  agree,  that  our  affent  to  the  exiflence 
of  a  thing,  fhould  not  be  extended  fo  far,  as  not 
to  be  confined  within  lefs  bounds,  than  the  im- 
menle  fpace  of  poffibility  ;  letting  our  belief  be 
regulated  by  probability,  is  much  fafer,  than 
letting  it  extend  to  poffibilities ;  poflibility,  can 
only  be  meafured  by  the  extent  of  the  divine 
power  j  probability,  may  be  guided  and  limited 

by 
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by  the  force  and  credibility  of  teftiflcation* 
Thus  he  would  act  prudently,  who  with  refpecl: 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  child  of  Lubec,  ihould 
reject  a  good  portion  of  the  circumftances,  but 
ftill  admit  enough  of  them,  to  render  the  flory 
a  mod  wonderful  one,  the  like  of  which,  had 
never  been  known  in  former  ages ;  as  it  is  not 
probable,  that  the  authors  who  were  the  coun- 
trymen of  the  child,  iliould  lie  exorbitantly,  in 
a  cafe  where  if  they  had  deviated  greatly  from 
the  truth,  it  was  in  the  power  of  thoufands  of 
living  witneffes  to  have  convicted  them  of  the 
impdfture. 

XLVIJI.  From  the  beforementioned  examples* 
and  an  infinite  number  of  others  that  might  be 
in  (lanced,  may  be  inferred,  the  enormous  dif- 
ference there  is  between  fome  fouls  and  others, 
which  difference,  is  owing  folely  to  a  difference 
of  temperament ;  compared  to  which,  that  pro- 
duced by  a  difparity  of  age,  is  very  fmall, 
even  if  we  compute  it  from  early  manhood^ 
to  the  period  of  decadence.  The  refult  of 
my  own  obfervation,  with  the  exception  of 
here  and  there  a  rare  inftance,  is,  that  thofe 
who  at  thirty  years  old  are  dull,  will  alway 
be  dull ;  that  thofe  who  at  that  age  are  im- 
prudent, will  always  be  imprudent ;  and  that 
thofe  who  at  thirty,  in  matters  of  argument  or 
converfation,  do  not  talk^  pertinently,  or  reafon 

well, 
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well,  will  never  reafon  well.  I  do  not  however* 
deny,  that  cultivation  will  not  improve  both 
men  and  plants,  but  it  will  never  make  thorns 
bear  grapes,  or  brambles  figs. 

XLlX,  I  think  there  feerns  now  to  remairi 
but  one  objection  for  me  to  anfwer  out  of  all 
thofe  that  have  been  urged  to  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced *,  and  that  is,  that  although  admitting:  fome 
have  a  great  natural  fuperiority  of  talents  com- 
pared to  others  ;  flill,  the  impetuofity  and  fire 
which  commonly  prevails  in  the  flower  of  a  man's 
youth,  is  apt  to  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  his 
conduct.  Granted.  But  beiides  the  exceptions  to 
this  rule  being  infinite,  as  we  every  day  fee  youths^ 
who  are  very  fedate  and  difcreet;  and  to  which 
We  may  add,  that  there  is  another  paffion  very 
predominant  in  old  people  that  is  productive  of 
much  more  mifchief  in  public  affairs,  than 
the  fire  or  impetucfiry  of  youth  ;  I  mean  the 
vice  of  avarice,  in  the  operations  of  which, 
there  is  not  a  moment's  relaxation  \  on  the 
contrary,  the  paffion  of  anger,  is  only  apt  to 
be  excited  by  particular  accidents,  and  when 
the  ebullitions  of  choler  abate  or  fubfide,  they 
are  fucceeded  by  long  intervals  of  calm  and 
tranquillity.  Anger  is  a  trantitory  fury,  or  a 
fever  of  fhort  duration,  whofe  attacks  are  Hid- 
den, and  laft  but  for  a  little  while,  and  which 

in 
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in  a  moderate  fpace  of  time  vanifh  and  difap- 
jpears  •,  but  avarice  is  a  harpy,  that  has  netted 
itfelf  in  the  heart,  and  is  a  dropfy  of  the  foul, 
which  increafes  and  grows  worfe  every  day. 
The  'firft,  now  and  then  difturbs  and  irritates 
the  moral  temper  of  man  ;  the  other,  vitiates  all 
his  actions,  becaufe  its  venomous  influence  ever 
exifls.  The  firft  grows  weaker  every  day,  and 
is  enfeebled  by  its  own  exertions ;  the  other,  is 
inceffantly  gaining  new  itrength,  and  becoming 
more  powerful,  vires  acquirh  eundo ;  fo  that 
avarice  contrary  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  na- 
ture, is  by  fo  much  the  more  vigorous,  by  fo 
much  the  older  it  grows;  it  is  a  paffion,  that 
not  only  acls  in  cold  blood,  but  acls  with  io 
much  the  more  activity,  the  colder  the  blood 
grows ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  its  mifchiefs  are 
not  only  greater  than  thofe  produced  by  anger  ; 
but  they  are  alfo  much  more  incurable.  Thus 
if  the  infirmities  incident  to  youth,  are  perni- 
cious in  thofe  who  occupy  polls  of  importance 
in  the  public  line,  thofe  that  are  attendant  on 
old  age  are  much  more  fo. 


PAR  A- 
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P     ARADOX     V. 

All  Handicraft  Trades  Jloould  be  hereditary. 

L.  In  Lacedemonia,  which  was  one  of  the 
bell  -governed  dates  of  antiquity,  it  was  an  in- 
violable law,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the 
fon  of  a  hufbandman,  fhould  be  bred  a  hufband- 
man,  and  the  fon  of  a  taylor,  a  taylor,  and  the 
fame  with  refpect  to  all  other  occupations 
where  people  earn  their  living  by  their  labour. 
The  fame  practice  prevailed  in  Egypt,  and 
prevails  among  the  idolatrous  people  of  Indoftan 
at  this  day. 

LI.  I  know  very  well,  that  to  enforce  the 
importance  and  propriety  of  this  paradox,  the 
authority  of  thefe,  and  other  fuch  examples 
that  might  be  inftanced,  is  weak,  compared  to 
the  infinite  number  of  oppofite  ones  that  might 
be  produced  againft  it.  Therefore,  it  will  be 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  us  to  have  recourfe  to 
reafon,  to  fupply  this  defect  of  authority. 

LII.  It  appears  to  me,  that  two  advantages 
of  great  importance  would  be  derived  to  the 
public  by  trades  being  hereditary  ;  the  firit  or 
which  is,   that  it  would   contribute  greatly   to 

the 
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the  perfe&ioning  of  arts.  When  there  is  no 
other  relation  or  connexion  between  the  mailer 
and  his  pupil,  than  the  latter  being  the  appren- 
tice of  the  firft,  the  mafter  is  feldom  very  anxi- 
ous about  inilrucling  his  fcholar ;  and  what 
is  more,  he  is  net  well  difpofed  to  communicate 
to  him  any  particular  fecrets  of  his  art,  which 
he  has  acquired  by  virtue  of  his  own  penetra- 
tion and  experience ;  and  generally,  contents 
himfelf  with  inftru£ling  him  in  what  is  com- 
monly known  and  praftifed.  But  there  is  no 
referve  of  this  fort,  when  the  inftruclion  is  con- 
veyed from  the  father  to  his  fon,  for  paternal 
love  cannot  affent  to  it ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
where  the  fkill  of  the  mafter  is  equal,  he  will 
be  better  taught  who  learns  of  his  father,  than 
he  who  is  inftrufted  by  a  ftranger. 

LIII.  By  this  total  tranilation  of  /kill  from 
father  to  fon,  and  by  the  fame  trade  being  con- 
tinued in,  and  handed  down  to  their  porterity, 
there  would  without  doubt  refult  this  benefit, 
that  the  art  of  it  would  be  improved,  and  that 
it  would  continue  advancing  every  age,  nearer 
and  nearer  to  perfection.  It  is  very  common, 
for  one  artifl  to  make  fome  improvements  on 
what  he  has  learned  from  another  -,  and  it  is 
very  common  alfo,  for  him  who  has  made  them, 
to  let  them  die  and  be  buried  with  him ;  on  ac- 
P  2  count 
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count  of  its  being  again  ft  his  intereft,  to  com- 
municate them  to  other  people.  This  impedi- 
ment to  making  his  improvements  known,  fel- 
dom  fubftds  between  father  and  fon  ;  becaufe 
the  father,  mofl:  commonly  confiders  the  intereft 
of  his  (on  as  his  own  ;  and  consequently,  com- 
municates to  his  fon  all  he  knows.  If  the  fon 
from  his  own  ingenuity,  makes  improvements 
on  what  he  had  been  taught  by  his  father,  and 
hands  them  down  to  the  grandfbn ;  and  they  all 
continue  to  do  the  fame  by  their  fucceffors ;  the 
arts  by  this  means*  would  proceed  to  approach 
nearer  to  perfection  every  generation. 

LIV.  There  are  two  other  circum (lances  that 
are  very  worthy  of  being  attended  to,   which 
would  contribute    to    recommend  this  political 
fyftem  for  impr6ving  the  arts  -,  the  one  is,   that- 
children  would  begin  to  learn  much  fooner  than 
they  commonly  do.     In  the  houfe  of  an   arti- 
ficer, where  the  fon  is  defiined  to  follow  the 
trade  of  his   father,  he  will  fcarce  have  done 
fucking  the  bread:  of  his  mother,  when  he  will 
begin  to  drink  the  milk  of  his  father's  inftrudtion  ; 
in  confequence  of  which,   not  only  time  would 
be  gained,  but  his  application  to  the  bufinefs 
would  become  more  natural  to  him.     The  other 
circumftance  is,  that  the  ftate  would  avoid  the 
lofs  of  many  good  artificers,  which  is  occasioned 
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by  the  inconftancy  of  the  tempers  and  dilpofi- 
tions  of  youth.  Thofe,  who  by  continuing  to 
work  at  the  trade  they  fir  ft  began  to  learn, 
would  become  excellent  artificers,  by  going  on 
to  change  their  occupations  continually,  would 
never  arrive  at  being  more,  than  mere  novices, 
or  beginners  ;  and  this  mifchief  would  be  avoid- 
ed,  by  obliging  the  fon  of  every  handicraft 
perfon,  to  follow  the  trade  of  his  father. 

LV.  The  fecond  convenience  that  would  re- 
fult  to  the  public  by  trades  being  hereditary, 
is,  that  it  would  afcertain  the  ranks  and  clafTes 
of  people  in  a  irate ;  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing,  for  difputes  to  raife  between  families, 
about  birth  and  precedence;  which  inconve- 
nience would  be  remedied  by  fuch  a  regulation, 
as  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  rank  of  mod  people  would 
be  afcertained,  and  the  cauie  of  thefe  difputes 
in  a  great  meafure  removed. 


PARADOX      VI. 

torture  is  a  very  fallible  means  for  dif covering 
the  truth  in  criminal  Cafes, 

LVI.  I  enter  upon  this  effay,  begging  permif- 

fion  of  all  tribunals  of  juftice  to  fpeak  my  fen- 

timents  on  this  head.     I  venerate  the  laws  and 

P  3  the 
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the  ufe  of  them  -,  but  as  I  am  treating  here  of 
fuch  as  are  purely  human,  I  apprehend  I  may 
be  permitted  to  reafon  on  the  tendency  or  pro- 
priety of  them.  Nor  is  the  torture  being  ad- 
mitted in  the  ecclefiaflical  courts,  as  a  mode  of 
enquiry  in  the  examination  into  crimes,  any  ob- 
jection to  my  doing  this,  for  as  the  learned 
Canon  id  Francis  Schomer  obferves,  this  prac- 
tice is  not  conformable  to  the  antient  difcipline 
of  the  church  i  and  he  quotes  other  authors  in 
fupport  of  this  opinion,  and  fays  further, 
that  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  it  by  little  and 
little,  came  to  be  transferred  from  the  fecular 
tribunals  to  the  ecclefiailical  ones  :  Predetentim 
a  cariis  Jacularibus  ad  ecclefiajlicas  perveniffe 
(Schmier  in  Suppiem.  ad  lib.  Vc  Decret) ;  fo 
that  doubting  of  the  propriety  of  inquiring  by 
torture  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  amounts  to 
no  more,  than  difputing  whether  the  antient  or 
modern  practice  of  thofe  courts,  is  the  mod 
confonant  to  reafon. 

LVII.  Befides,  this  being  a  matter  which  in 
its  own  nature  is  open  to  controverfy,  there  are 
two  notable  circum (lances  in  it,  which  encou- 
me  to  enter  upon  the  difcuilion  of  the 
point.  The  firft  is,  that  very  many  people 
think  as  I  do  on  the  fubjecl,  and  that  among 
thofe  very  many,   there  are  more  than  a  few  of 

the 
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the  very  judges,  who  pradtife  ordering  the  tor 
ture,  in  cafes  where  that  practice  has  been  long 
eflablifhed.  Their  fentiments  in  theory  do  not 
correfpond  with  their  conduct,  but  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  they  acl  as  they  fhould  do,  for 
they  have  no  authority  to  difpenfe  with  the 
laws,  but  are  only  miniflerial  under  them.  The 
fecond  is,  that  the  moit  learned  father  Claudius 
Lacroix,  has  preceded  me  in  publiming  the 
fame  fentiments  I  entertain  on  this  fubjecl:,  in 
his  firft  volume  of  Moral  Theology,  lib.  iv.  &c. 

LVIII.  Countenanced  and  encouraged  by  io 
illuftrious  an  author,  whofe  opinion  in  queftions 
of  morality  is  fo  much  refpe&ed,  and  fo  gene- 
rally affented  to  by  all  Chriftendom,  I  {hall  enter 
upon  the  undertaking  boldly,  and  {hall  argue 
with  fpirit  in  fupport  of  his  opinion  and  my 
own.  The  extent  of  the  queftion  is  but  fhort, 
and  whenever  reafon  fets  its  foot  within  its 
boundary,  it  foon  arrives  at  the  end  of  it. 

LIX.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  not  con- 
felling  in  the  torture,  depends  upon  the  fpirit 
and  fortitude  of  the  perfon  tortured,  to  refill 
the  rigour  of  that  trial ;  and  1  afk  now,  is 
this  fpirit  and  fortitude  produced  by  the  inno- 
cence of  fuch  a  perfon  ?  It  clearly  is  not,  but 
rather  by  the  robudnefs  of  mind  or  body 
P  a  which 
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which  that  perfon  poffeffes.  The  torture  then, 
can  be  of  no  ufe  to  afcertain  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  any  one,  but  it  is  the  bodily  ftrength  or 
v/eaknefs  of  mind,  of  whoever  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  experience  its  rigour,  that  determines 
the  point. 

LX.  Nero  having  unjuftly  repudiated  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  married  Poppea,  flie  not 
content  with  having  ufarped  the  bridal  bed, 
and  crown  of  Oclavia,  but  in  order  to  deprive 
her  of  life  and  honour  alfo,  aecufed  her  of  hav- 
ing had  a  criminal  correfpondenee  with  a  Have. 
For  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  guilt  of 
Oclavia,  fix  of  her  female  fervants  were  put  to 
anfwer  by  the  torture;  and  what  was  the  refult 
of  this  ?  why,  that  fome  of  them  declared  her 
guilty,  and  others  denied  it.  Did  not  they  all 
know  that  the  accufation  was  falfe  ?  and  do  not 
all  authors  agree  that  they  did  ?  But  what  did 
this  f'gnify,  if,  in  the  torture,  their  pain,  and 
not  their  veracity,  influenced  them  to  confefs 
ihe  was  guilty  of  the  crime?  Whoever  has 
fortitude  enough  to  endure  the  rigour  of  the 
cord,  will  deny  the  fault  he  is  tortured" to  con- 
fefs, although  he  was  really  guilty  of  it  •,  who- 
ever has  not,  will  confefs  a  crime  he  never 
committed.  The  effects  of  the  torture  on  the 
fervants  of  Ocfavia,  tended  to  prove  the  forti- 
tude of  fome  of  then,  and    the    weakneis  of 

others  j 
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others ;  but  for  afcertaining  the  truth  were  of 
no  uie. 

LXl.  It  feems  then,  that  the  innocent  are  ex- 
pofed  to  equal  danger  from  the  torture  with  the 
guilty.  A  terrible  inconvenience  this,  but  the 
word  part  of  it  is,  that  the  danger  is  not  equal, 
but  greater  on  the  fide  of  innocence.  I  may  be 
told  that  I  am  advancing  a  new  paradox,  and  I 
confefs  that  I  am,  but  if  I  am  not  greatly  mif- 
taken,  I  fliall  make  it  appear,  that  I  have  been 
advancing  nothing  that  is  not  ftrictly  true.  It 
is  a  known  fact,  that  thofe  who  are  daring 
enough  to  commit  great  crimes,  are  much  more 
hardened,  robult,  and  ferocious  people,  than 
thofe  who  lead  a  quiet  and  regular  life.  It 
ihould  follow  then  from  thefe  premifes,  that 
they  are  better  calculated  to  endure  the  rigours 
of  a  torture,  than  the  tranquil  and  inofFenfive 
part  of  mankind  ;  and  it  will  alfo  follow  from 
thence,  that  thefe  lalt  will  be  more  likely  to 
confefs  themfelves  guilty  of  a  crime  they  are 
falfely  accufed  of,  than  the  others  will  be,  to 
confefs  one  they  have  really  committed.  This 
is  a  remark  made  by  father  Lacroix,  and  the 
following  are  his  words  :  fequitur  per  torturas 
ftspe  evertl  jujliiiam,  quia  innocentes>  qui  fee ps 
funt   impaiientes  ajloraw,  coguntur  fe  faieri  no- 

centes  j 
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centes  ;  e  contra  nocentes,  qui  plerumque  funt  fe- 
rociores,  tolerata  tortura  fe  probant  innocentes. 

LXII.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  of  quiet  and 
peaceable  difpofitions,  are  generally  people  of 
Hiore  delicate  feelings  than  the  others,  and  es- 
pecially, if  their  mode  of  living  has  correfponded 
with  the  native  excellence  of  their  tempers. 
From  whence  it  fhould  follow,  that  the  probable 
refult  of  putting  one  of  thefe  to  the  torture, 
would  be,  that  he  would  fooner  confefs  himfelf 
guilty  of  a  crime  he  never  committed,  than  one 
of  the  others,  would  own  himfelf  guilty  of  one 
he  had  actually  perpetrated. 

LXVIII.  I  confider  the  fentiment  of  Plato 
to  be  a  true  one,  who  fays,  that  great  vices,  no 
lefs  than  great  virtues,  require  great  powers 
and  fortitude  to  exercife  them.  The  ferenity 
with  which  Geronimus  OJgiatus,  Balthafar  Ge- 
rardus,  and  Francis  Ravillac,  the  fir  ft  for  the 
affaffination  of  Galeazus  Maria  duke  of  Milan, 
the  fecond  for  that  of  William  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  third  for  that  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  i/nmce,  fully  demon  (irate,  that  thofe 
who  dare  attempt  great  and  dangerous  things, 
are  capable  of  enduring  great  torments. 

LXIV. 
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LXIV.  I  fhall  conclude  this  fubjedt,  with  the 
Unking,  and  moft  efficacious  teftimony  of  Father 
Frederic  Spe,  which  throws  all  the  light  upon  this 
matter  that  can  be  wiihed  for,  or  defired.  This 
learned  German  Jefuit,  when  he  is  treating  of 
the  little  dependance  there  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  confeffions  of  people  accufed  of  witchcraft, 
which  confeffions  have  been  extorted  from  them 
by  the  rack ;  quotes,  in  fupport  of  what 
he  advances,  the  teftimony  of  the  Baron  de 
Leibnitz,  and  Vincent  Placcius,  whom  he  fuppofes 
to  be  the  author  of  the  anonymous  Treatife,  in- 
tituled,  Cautio  criminalis  in  proceffu  contra  fagas. 

LXV.  Father  Spe,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of 
the  confeffious  that  have  been  made  by  fuppofed 
witches  and  wizards,  when  put  to  torture,  de- 
livers himfelf  thus ;  the  numbers  of  lyes  they 
will  tell,  both  of  themfelves  and  others,  is  incre- 
dible. All  which  the  judges  are  defirous  they 
fliould  fay  is  true,  they  confefs  to  be  true  5  and 
they  own  every  thing  they  would  have  them 
own  of  themfelves,  compelled  to  it  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  torture  ;  and  they  do  not  after- 
wards dare  to  retract  what  they  have  faid,  for 
fear  of  being  tortured  again  ;  thus  thefe  refe- 
rable wretches,  go  to  their  deaths  attesting  a  falfe- 
hood.  Father  Spe  concludes  in  this  manner, 
I  am  certain  that  what  I  have  faid  is  juft  and 

right, 
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right,  and  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it,  to  the 
judge  of  that  fupreme  tribunal,  where  all 
mankind,  both  quick  and  dead,  will  one  day  be 
fentenced  to  rewards  and  punifhmentSj  propor- 
tioned to  their  merks  and  demerits. 

LXVI.  I  declare  that  when  I  fir  ft  read  this 
account,  I  found  my  whole  frame  pervaded  by 
a  deep  melancholy  feniation,  that  refembled 
forr.ewhat  like  horror  mixed  with  pity.  He 
who  gives  the  relation,  is  a  learned,  grave,  ex- 
emplary, and  found  divine,  inflructed  in  this 
cafe,  not  by  conjectural  reafoning,  but  by  cer- 
tain informations,  acquired  in  the  facred  con- 
ferlional  chair,  and  taken  from  the  mouths  of 
thofe,  who  were  on  the  point  of  being  led  to 
execution  as  guilty  peopie ;  and  this  he  de- 
clared from  repeated  experience  he  had  had  of 
t'hofe  matters,  during  a  long  courfe  of  years. 
What  can  be  objected  that  is  deferving  of  any 
attention,  to  lb  concluiive  a  teftimony  i 

LXV1L  The  certainty  Father  Spe  had,  of 
the  almoft  invincible  force  of  the  torture,  to 
oblige  innocent  people  to  confefs  themfelves 
guilty  of  crimes  they  never  committed,  is  very 
forcibly  illuflrated,  in  a  vehement  delaration  to 
ihe  judges,  with  which  he  concludes  his  Eflay. 
lie  fays  to  them,  why  are  you  fo'  folicitous  in 
i  fearching 
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fcarching  out,  and  why  do  you  take  fo  much 
pains  to  difcover,  people  who  are  guilty  of 
witchcraft  ?  There  is  no  neceility  for  your  giv- 
ing yourfelves  all  this  trouble,  for  if  you  want  to 
difcover  more,  I  can  tell  you  how  to  furnifh  your- 
felves  withthem,without  labour  or  difficulty  ^  take 
the  firft  Capuchins,  the  hVfl  Jefuits,  and  the  firft 
men  of  any  other  religious  order,  that  you  (hall 
meet  by  chance,  and  put  them  to  the  torture;  and 
if  you  (hall  be  defirous  of  making  them  do  fo, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  fcarce  one  of  them, 
who  will  not  eonfefs  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  witchcraft.  If  any  of  them  mould 
deny  it,  repeat  the  torture  two  or  three  times, 
and  I  will  engage  that  you  will  bring  them  to. 
Pluck  out  their  hair  by  the  roots,  exorcife 
them,  and  repeat  to  them  the  common-place 
cant  that  the  devil  has  hardened  them;  and  as  if  you 
was  convinced  this  fufpicion  was  juft,  behave  to 
them,  with  determined  inflexibility,  and  you 
will  perceive,  that  there  is  not  one  among 
them,  who  will  refufe  to  fubmit.  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  already  how  you  may 
be  fupplied  with,  an  ample  flock  of  for* 
cerers,  but  if  you  want  more  flill,  take  the 
prelates  of  the  churches,  and  all  the  canons  and 
doctors  belonging  to  them  v  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fame  means,  you  will  be  convinced, 
that  they  may  be  all  brought  to  eonfefs  themfelves 
guilty   of   witchcraft  ->  for    people    who   have 

been 
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been  bred  up  in  fo  delicate  a  way,  will  hardly 
find  themfelves  able  to  refill  the  rigours  of  a 
torture.  But  if  you  are  not  fatisfied  with  this 
fupply,and  fhould  want  more  ftill,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you,  to  put  one  or  two  of  yourfelves 
to  the  torture,  and  you  will  find  that  you  will 
confefs  alfo  in  the  fame  manner  the  others  have 
done  ;  and  if  immediately  after  this,  you  were  to 
torture  me,  you  would  be  fatisfied,  that  I  fhould 
do  the  fame.  And  by  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
you  may  make  witches,  wizards,  and  magi- 
cians, of  all  mankind. 

LXVIII.  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  fo  vehement 
a  declamation,  fhould  not  be  made  to  all  judges 
indifferently,  but  that  it  mould  be  addreffed  only 
to  fuch  as  proceeded  with  the  little  caution  thofe 
did  whom  Father  Spe  alludes  to  ;  although  it  is 
certain,  that  in  accufations  for  witchcraft,  there 
is  more  danger  of  innocent  people  being 
brought  to  capital  punifhment  by  the  torture, 
than  there  is  by  charges  of  any  other  nature. 
Every  man  of  difcretion  knows,  upon  what  ridi- 
culous grounds,  the  common  people  fpread  reports 
of  folks  being  guilty  of  witchcraft,  and  with  what 
eafe  the  world  believe  them,  and  how  ready  they  are 
to  tefllfy  to  the  truth  of  fuch  reports.  In  con- 
fequence  of  which,  if  the  accufed  perfons  happen 
to   be  brought  before  judges,  who,  like   the 

ruftic 
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ruftic  vulgar,  are  filled  with  the  notion  or  be- 
lief, that  there  are  multitudes  of  witches  and 
wizards,  they  immediately  have  recourfe  to  the 
torture,  and  innocent  people  are  tormented  like 
delinquents.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  thofe 
who  are  falfely  accufed,  from  their  inability  to 
refill  the  pain  of  the  rack,  affent  to  the  inter- 
rogatory, and  againft  their  confcinces  own  them- 
felves  guilty.  To  this  number,  we  may  add 
many  others,  who  own  themfelves  guilty  from 
delufion  or  infatuation.  This  delufion  is  conta- 
gious, and  multiplies  and  fpreads  exceedingly, 
whenever  there  prevails  a  rage  for  finding  out 
witchcrafts;  for  the  numbers  of  thefe  delin- 
quents are  increafed,  in  all  places  where  there  are 
officious  inquifitors  after  forcerers,  juft  as  the 
numbers  of  pofTelled  people  are,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  perfevering  and  abfurd  exorcifls. 

LXIX.  But  notwithstanding  that  in  fuch  accu- 
fations,  on  account  of  their  being  fo  frequently 
ill-founded,  the  hazard  of  innocence  being  op- 
preffed  by  the  anguilh  of  the  torture  becomes 
greater  than  in  other  cafes ;  (till  the  fame  dan- 
ger fubfifts,  though  not  in  fb  great  a  degree, 
with  refpecl  to  a}l  thofe  who  are  falfely  accufed 
of  any  other  ferious  crimes.  I  mean,  that  if 
any  one  from  want  of  fortitude,  confelTes  in  the 
the  torture  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  which  he  is 
2  quite 
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quite  innocent  of,  he  may  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  by  the  fame  means,  be  brought  to  coniefs 
himfelf  guilty  of  a  murder,  a  facrilege,  a  rob- 
bery, or  any  other  great  offence  he  never  com- 
mitted. Thus  the  experience  of  the  learned  Je- 
fuit,  with  refpect  to  the  failibity  of  the  torture 
in  the  examination  into  the  truth  of  witchcraft; 
identifies  and  proves  its  fallibility,  in  the  inquiry 
into  the  certainty,  of  whether  any  other  perlon 
has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  he  (lands  accufed  of. 


PARADOX      VII. 

It  Jhould  be   the  Duty  of  Magijlrates,  to   oblige 
every  individual  in  ajlate  to  earn  his  own  living. 

LXX.  This  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  moft 
prudent  Solon ;  and  it  was  fo  inviolably  obferved 
in  Athens,  that  Athenasus  tells  us,  the  two  philo- 
sophers Afclepiades  and  Menedemus,  were  con- 
vened before  the  Areopagus,  to  give  an  account 
how  they  got  their  living  ;  and  they  obviated  the 
charge  that  had  been  brought  againft  them,  of 
leading  an  idle  life,  and  having  no  vifible  means 
of  fubfiftence  ;  by  proving,  that  they  earned 
two  drachmas  every  night:,  by  grinding  in,  or 
turning  a  horfe-millj  and   Herodotus  fays,  that 

before 
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before  the  days  of  Solon,  this  fame  law  had  beer! 
eftablifhed  in  Egypt  by  King  Amafis. 

LXXL  There  is  no  doubt,  but  the  fame 
eftablifhmerit  would  be  ufeful  in  all  ftates.  Why 
do  I  fay  ufeful  ?  It  would  be  laudable  alfo,  and 
of  the  utmoft  importance.  By  a  careful  exa- 
mination into,  and  attention  to  this  matter,  com- 
munities would  be  freed  from  the  nuifance  of 
great  numbers  of  drones,  and  poifonous  rep-* 
tiles.  There  is  fcarce  a  populous  town  or  cityj 
where  you  don't  fee  great  numbers  of  people* 
who  without  any  eftate  or  income,  and  without 
employing  themfelves  in  any  honed  or  ufeful 
occupation,  live  well  in  their  houfes,  and  ap- 
pear genteelly  and  handfomely  dreffed  in  the 
ftreets.  And  what  are  the  funds  by  which  they 
fupport  all  this  ?  why  fome  of  them  fupport 
themfelves,  by  thefts  and  robberies  ;  others  by 
the  vile  practice*  of  proftituting  the  beauty  of 
their  wives  for  hire  ;  others  by  money  they 
borrow  of  a  thoufand  people,,  without  any  in- 
tention of  ever  paying  it ;  others  by  tricks  and 
cheats  of  various  kinds*  with  which  they  impofe 
upon  innocent  and  unguarded  peeple  ;  and  in- 
deed* if  the  mafk  was  to  be  taken  01T  from  all 
thofe  who  are  (aid  to  live  by  their  ingenuity, 
it  would  be  found,  that  almoft  ait  of  them* 
live  by  foul  practice s  and  roguery ;  and  t\\6 
Q^  mate 
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mall:  would  be  taken  off,  by  adopting  the  be- 
fore propofed  examination  and  enquiry,  and  by 
providing,  and  rigoroufly  executing  punish- 
ments proportioned  to  fuch  evils,  the  body  po- 
litic, would  be  purged  and  cleanfed  from  an 
infinite  number  of  vicious  humours. 


PARADOX     VIII. 

A  great  part  of  what  is  expended  in  Jims,  is  not 
only  thrown  away,  bat  does  mi f chief. 

LXXII.  The  following  fentence  of  'King 
David's  is  a  remarkable  one  ;  Blejfed  is  he  who 
exercijes  his  attention  and  his  under/landing,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  needy.  Beatus  qui 
intelligit  fuper  egenum,  et  pauperem. — He  does 
not  fay,  blelTed  is  he  who  to  fuccour  the  poor, 
exercifes  his  love,  his  compaffion,  or  his  cha- 
rity, but  blefTed  is  he  who  exercifes  his  atten- 
tion or  underftanding  on  this  object..  There  is 
doubtlefs  the  appearance  of  a  myftery  in  this, 
but  the  myftery  is,  that  alms,  unlefs  diftributed 
with  underftanding,  difcretion,  and  judgment, 
do  no  good. 

LXXIII.  A  hand  that  is  precipitate  in 
giving,  fuch  a  one  for  example,  as  Claudian  re- 
prefents  tin  tip  f  Probui  to  have  been, 

Pracefs 
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traceps  ilia  manus  fluvios  fuperabat  Iberos 
Aurea  dona  vomens— 

who  relieved  many  poor,  but  at  the  fametime  fup- 
ported  many  people  in  idlenefs  ;  and  fuch  conduft 
not  only  fupports,  but  it  creates  or  breeds  up  many 
fuch,  for  wherever  alms  are  diftributed  copi- 
ouily  and  without  difcretion,  there  will  be  found 
many  people,  who  without  this  affiftance  would 
betake  themfelves  to  work  to  procure  them- 
felves  a  livelihood,  who  at  prefent  live  idly,  and 
omit  their  own  indudry,  which  they  are  enabled 
to  do,  at  the  expence,  and  by  the  profufion  of 
others.  The  evils  that  refult  to  a  (late  from 
fuch  imprudent  difpenfations,  are  fufficiently 
ferious  ;  it  lofes  by  ihis  means,  the  Work  of  a 
great  many  uleful  hands,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  indolent,  vicious,  and  profligate,  are  greatly 
increafed  by  it. 

LXX1V.  It  is  faid  of  a  man  who  diftributes 
great  quantities  of  alms,  that  he  gives  with 
both  hands  ;  but  he  (hould  remember,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  -of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, he  fhould  only  give  with  one ;  he  fays, 
when  you  difpenfe  alms,  don't  let  your  left  hand 
know  what  your  right  hand  does  :  te  autemfa- 
clente  eleemojynam,  nejciat  finiftra  tua  quid  facia t 
dextra  tua.  This  implies,  that  it  is  with  the 
Q.  2  light 
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right  hand  only  that  alms  fliould  be  given.  If 
I  am  told  that  I  dwell  too  much  on  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word,  I  anfvver  it  was  never  my  in- 
tention  to  co  fo  ;  for  I  am  inclined  to  think,  there 
is  a  profound  implied  ientiment  couched  under 
this  defcription.  It  is  the  conftant  flile  of  holy 
writ,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  right  hand,  to  fym- 
bolize  or  define  good  works,  and  the  expref- 
fion left  hand  to  fignify  the  contrary  ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  in  many  parts  of  it,  when  it  fpeaks  of 
the  hand  of  God,  it  never  mentions  it  in  an  em- 
phatical  manner,  without  the  addition  of  the 
adverb  right,  which  is  ufed  to  convey  an  idea, 
that  the  operations  of  God  are  juft  and  holy. 
Chrift  then  requires,  that  alms  lhould  be  given 
with  the  right  hand,  by  which  expreffion,  we 
may  fuppofe  he  meant  to  fignify,  that  there  are 
good  and  bad  alms,  and  that  he  approves  the 
iird,  and  condemns  the  others ;  and  alfo  to 
prohibit  our  giving  with  both  hands,  for  that 
this  would  be  proceeding  without  choice  or 
diilinction,  and  would  alfo  confound  the  good  with 
the  bad. 

LXXV.  I  know  fome  dfvines  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  we  lhould  bellow  our  charity,  and 
that  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  examine  fcru- 
puloufly  into  the  necefiities  of  thofe  we  beftow 
it  on  ;  but  this  is  no  argument  why  a  ftate 
o  ihould 
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fhould  not  take  proper  precautions,  to  prevent 
thofe  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  charitable 
chriftian  donations,  who  ought  to  get  their  liv- 
ing by  their  labour,  and  to  exclude  all  fuch 
from  being  partakers  of  this  benevolence,  who 
furrender  themfelves  up  to  indolence,  and  a 
voluntary  and  vicious  ftate  of  poverty. 


PARADOX     IX. 

Death  fhould  not  be  dreaded,  on  account  of  what 
there  isfimply  in  the  thing  it/elf,  or  on  account 
of  what  a  f erf  on  feels  at  that,  crifs, 

LXXVI.  There  is  a  fear  of  death,  which  is 
well  founded  and  falutary ;  another,  which  is  ill 
founded  and  pernicious ;  and  another,  which 
ought  to  be  indifferent,  becaufe  it  is  natural, 
and  which  only  by  being  carried  to  too  great 
an  excefs  can  become  vicious.  He  fears  death 
reafonably  and  profitably,  who  contemplates  it 
as  a  tranfition  from  hence  to  eternity ;  he  fears 
it  naturally,  who  confiders  it  as  the  termination 
of  his  life  ;  and  he  fears  it  unreafonably,  who 
viewing  it  limply  with  regard  to  what  there  is 
in  the  thing  itfelf,  abitracted  from  all  that  has 
preceded,  and  all  that  is  to  follow  it,  fuppoles 
that  it  will  be  attended  with  exceflive  pain. 

Q  3  LXXVII,  This 
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LXKV1L  This     apprehenfion,     although   it 
is  very  common  both   among  the   ignorant   and 
the  learned,  I  look   upon  to  be  chimerical   and 
vain,  and  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth,  there- 
fore) I  frail  not  fcruple   placing  it  in  the  cata- 
logue of  vulgar  errors.     1  don't  mean  to  treat 
here,   of   the   pains   incident   to  difeafes  which 
difpofe  or  lead  to  death,   which   without  doubt 
are   often   very   fevere ;  but  I  only  mean  to  en- 
quire or  examine,  whether  it  is  probable  we  feel 
any,  or  any  very  fenfible  pain,   at  that  moment 
when  the  foul  is  feparated  from  the  body.     It 
is  generally  thought,  that  at  that  inflant,  a  more 
intenfe   pain  is  frit,   than  can  be  produced  by 
all  the  torments  a  man  is  capable  of  inventing. 
Authors  exaggerate  this   pain  in  books,  orators 
in  pulpits,  and  all  forts  of  people  in  converfa- 
tion,  and   reafon   upon  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner.    If,  fay  they,  tearing  a  nail  from  the  fin- 
ger, or  a  finger  from  the  hand,  produces  a  pain 
fo   acute,   that  a  man  is  fcarce  able    to  endure 
it,    what   mult   he   feel,  or  how  will  he  be  able 
to  bear    that   which   tears    the    foul   from  the 
body  ?  Here  the  Uriel:  union  between  thefe  parts 
is  defer: bed  in  the  mod  feeling  manner,  in  order 
to  en: m nee  or  aggravate  the  fenfation  that  muff. 
be   experienced  at   their  feparation  ;  and  they 
Compare  it  to  the  final  parting  of  two  faft  or 

fond 
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fond  friends,  who  have  lived  long  and  happily 
together ;  or  to  two  integrant  parts  of  an  ani- 
mated body,  the  divifion  of  which  is  the  more 
painful,  the  more  firmly  and  intimately  they 
are  united  together.  To  heighten  this  defcrip- 
tion,  they  add,  that  this  pain  pervades  all,  and 
every  one  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  both 
internal  and  external,  becaufe  the  foul  is  torn 
equally  from  them  all  alike  ;  which  is  a  uni- 
verfality,  that  cannot  exifl.  in  any  other  pain, 
becaufe  he  who  is  roafted  alive,  or  thrown  into 
a  great  fire,  does  not  feel  pain  in  his  entrails,  at 
the  time  his  external  parts  begin  to  fcorch  :.. 
agreeable  to  this  mode  of  reafoning,  they  con- 
clude, that  the  pain  which  is  felt  at  the  moment 
of  death,  is  enormous,  beyond  all  imagination 
and  defcription. 

LXXVIII.  I  fee  this  matter  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent light,  and  look  upon  all  this  aggravated 
degree  of  pain  to  be  imaginary,  and  ccnfider 
the  reafoning  by  which  the  exiftence  of  it  is 
attempted  to  be  proved,  as  fallacious  and  deiu- 
iive.  It  is  confounding  our  ideas  of  objects,  to 
fuppofe  that  the  divifion  of  integral  parts,  is 
analogous  to  the  fepara.ion  of  the  foul  from 
the  body.  The  pain  in  the  firft  inftance,  con- 
fifts  in  the  forcibly  breaking  their  connexions, 
or  in  the  firft  mocks  of  the  violence,  which  dif- 
(^4  pofes 
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pofes  to  their  difunion.  In  the  feparation  of 
the  foul  from  the  body,  there  is  no  infertion  of 
material  fibres  to  be  torn  out  by  the  roots,  nor 
any  divifion  to  be  made  of  connected  fubftan- 
tial  parts.  From  whence  then  can  bodily  pain 
be  derived  \ 

LXXIX.  The  ufing  the  fame  words  promif- 
cuouily,  caufes  mankind  to  run  into  infinite  er- 
rors,  and  especially  if  the  application  of  them 
is  made  to  things  that  are  fundamentally   very 
different.     The  expreffion  tearing  the  foul  from 
the  body,  fafcinates  or  mifleads  many  people  in 
the  bulinefs  we  are  now  treating  of ;  the  phrafe 
ftiould  be  underftood   in  a  figurative  fenfe,  and 
we  are  apt  to  conflrue  it  in  a  ltrict   or  literal 
one.     In  confequence  of  which,   as  we  know 
we  can't  tear  from  our  bodies,  the  molt  minute 
fhred,   without  feeling  great  pain,  or  even  ex- 
tract  any   foreign  fubftance,  that  has  been  vio- 
lently introduced  into,  and  flicks  in  any  part  of 
our  frame,  without  being  liable  to  the  fame  fenfa- 
tion  ;  led   away  then  and  betrayed  by  the  found 
of  the  expreffion,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  that 
fomething  fimilar  happens  in  the  feparation   of 
the  foul  from  the  body;  but  the  foul  is  a  pure 
fpirit,  that  can  neither  adhere,  or  be  made  to 
adhere  to  any   body  whatever,  nor  can  it  be 
bound  to  it  by  ligatures,  nor  united  with  it  by 

fibresj 
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fibres,  nor  fixed  to  it  by  any  kind  of  fattening, 
nor  intangled  with  it  by  any  kind  of  roots  or 
infertions  ;  and  finally,  the  mode  of  its  union  to 
the  body,  is   incomprehenfible  to  all  our  philo- 
fophy   or  underftanding  ;    and  confequently,  a 
defcription  of  its  difunion  cannot  be  given  in 
the  words  of  any  language.     There  is  no  doubt, 
but  the  term  tearing  from  is  metaphorical ;  and 
that  we  might  with  lefs  impropriety,  although  we 
never  can  with  propriety,  in  defcribing  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  foul  from  the  body,  fay,  that  it 
evaporated   off,  it  was  diftipated,  or  that  it  had 
been  exhaled,  than  that  it  had  been  torn  away; 
for  its  difunion  from  the  body,  is  performed  by 
a  movement  that    is  fupremely   infenfible,  be<- 
caufe  on  the  part  of  the  corporeal  fubftance, 
there  is  not  the  leafl  refinance  made  to  its  flying 
off.     Vapours    are    continually    exhaling   from 
every  part  of  our  bodies,  without  giving  us  the 
leaft  pain.     And  why  is  this  ?  Why  it  is,  be- 
caufe  that  on  account  of  their  thinnefs  and  de- 
licacy, they  find  no  oppofition  in  their  paffage, 
either  from   the  folids,  or  the  pores  of  the  fkin. 
What  obflru£Hon  then  can  you  fuppofe  the  foul 
rneets  with,  in  its  exit  from  the  body,  which  is  in- 
finitely more  fubtil  and  thin,  than  the  fineil  vapours  ? 

LXXX.  Let    us   contemplate    the    thing  in 
another  point  of  view  \  and  admit  that  the  foul 

at 
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at  the  time  of  its  being  fnatched  away  from  the 
bo^y,  caufed  a  violent  fhock,  like  that  of  tear- 
ing to  pieces  all  the  entrails,   and  inverting  the 
whole   interior    organization      I  fay   that  even 
fuppofing  this,  the  pain  that  it  would  occafion 
would  be  very   flight,   or  next  to  nothing  ;  and 
the   reafon   is,  becaufe   that  in    thofe  ultimate 
flages  of  life,  all  the   faculties  are  fo  extremely 
languid,  and  the  operations  of  nature  fo  feeble 
and  remifs,  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  ;  and  the 
fenfation  of  pain,  which  is  one  of  thofe  faculties, 
being  in  the  fame   date  with   the  others,  and 
the    agent    which  is   to  ftimulate   them  being 
equally   feeble  with  the  red:  ;  although  in  the 
time  of  vigour,    it  was  capable  of  exerting  a 
force  that  had  the  power  of  producing  great 
pain,  in  the  prefent  date  of  things,  it  is  not  ca- 
pable of  giving  a  fhock  that  can  excite  any  very 
acute  fenfation,  nor  if  it  was,  is  the  fubject  it  is 
exercifed  upon  capable  of  perceiving,  or  being 
violently  affecled  by  it. 

LXXXI.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  few 
moments  before  death,  there  comes  on  a  kind  of 
half  death,  or  ftupor,  that  is  fomething  like  a 
lethargy  or  fwooning,  and  that  in  this  interval, 
there  remains  no  kind  of  recollection  or  reflex- 
ion i  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  morning  of 
our  life,  and  the  evening  of  our  death,  are  pre- 
ceded 
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ceded  by  a  fort  of  crepufcules  or  twilight, 
which  brighten  and  grow  clearer  as  the  day  of 
our  life  comes  on,  and  which  darken  and  grow 
more  obfcure,  as  the  total  night  of  our  death 
draws  near. 

LXXXIL  Hitherto  we  have  been  treating  of 
natural  deaths ;  but  violent  deaths,  which  do 
not  happen  till  three  or  four  days  after  receiv- 
ing the  injury  that  occafions  them,  may  be  con- 
fidered  to  come  under  the  defcription  of  natural 
ones  5  as  we  may  fuppofe  thofe  people  die  in 
the  fame  way,  that  thofe  do  who  are  carried  off 
by  an  acute  difeafe. 

LXXXIII.  Sudden  violent  deaths,  which  are 
fo  much  dreaded,  are  the  leaft  painful  of  all  j 
and  indeed  I  was  about  to  fay,  that  people  in 
fuch  cafes,  hardly  feel  any  pain  at  all,  or  at 
moil  but  an  inftancaneous  one  ;  becaufe  the  ope- 
ration of  the  caufe  which  induces  them,  takes 
away  in  a  moment,  all  fenfe  of  feeling.  It  is 
well  known,  that  thofe  who  ^.ave  fallen  from  a 
great  height,  and  have  lain  ^  confiderable  ri  :e 
afterwards  as  if  they  were  dead,  have,  when  they 
came  to  themfelves,  affirmed,  fhey  din1  not  feel 
the  blow  they  received  upon  coming  to  the 
ground.  The  great  Chancellor  Bacon,  Eeils  a 
Jlory  of  a  gentleman  who  was  very  dtfirous  of 

knowing 
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knowing  what  people  felt  who  were  hanged, 
and  in  order  to  be  fatisfied  about  it,  determined 
to  make  an  experiment  of  the  thing  on  himfelf. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  fattened  a  rope  to  the  del- 
ing of  a  room,  in  which  rope  he  made  a  noofe, 
and  after  adj lifting  it  to  a  proper  length,  he 
flood  upon  a  ftool,  and  fixed  the  nooze  round 
his  neck,  in  the  expectation,  that  after  furfer- 
ing  himfelf  to  be  fufpended,  he  Ihould  be  able 
to  recover  the  ftool  again  ;  but  the  good  gen- 
tleman was  a  little  out  in  his  calculation  ;  for 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  friend  who  was  pre- 
fent,  to  whom -he  had  communicated  what  he 
intended  to  do,  and  who  cut  the  rope  in  time, 
the  experimental  philofopher  had  been  as  dead 
as  if  he  had  been  executed  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman.     The  account  he  gave  of  this  mat- 
ter was,  that  from  the  moment  his  body  became 
fufpended  by   the  rope,  he  loft  all  fenfe  and 
recollection ;  that  he  had  not  the  leaft  remem- 
brance of  the  ftool,  or  apprehenfion  of  the  dan- 
ger he  was  in,  nor  even  any  fenfation  of  pain, 
arifing  from  the  fuffocation  that  was  brought  on, 

LXXX1V.  This,  I  firmly  believe,  is  what 
happens  to  all  thofe  who  are  executed  by  the 
hands  of  juftice,  whether  they  are  hanged, 
ftrangled  by  the  bow-firing,  or  beheaded ;  and 
in  general,  to  all  thofe  who  fuffer  violent  deaths 

that 
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that  are  as  (udder*  as  thefe  are  ;  for  they  can 
only  feel  a  momentary  or  inftantaneous  pain, 
and  the  inftant  they  receive  the  fatal  blow,  they 
are  from  that  time,  to  the  feparation  of  the 
foul  from  the  body,  mere  effigies  of  men,  and 
have  no  more  fenfation  of  pain,  than  flocks  or 
ftones ;  and  notwithstanding,  that  between  the 
intermediate  fpace  of  their  receiving  the  blow, 
or  in  cafe  they  are  hanged,  of  being  turned  off, 
they  are  feen  to  make  fome  convulfive  motions, 
thefe  motions  are  merely  mechanical,  and  are 
by  no  means  governed  by  the  will,  or  directed 
by  reafon. 

LXXXV.  We  will  not  exempt,  as  coming 
under  this  general  rule,  even  thofe  who  are 
burnt  alive.  This  is  a  fort  of  punifhment, 
which  ftrikes  all  the  world  with  extreme  horror, 
becaufe  they  generally  conceive,  that  from  the 
inftant  a  perfon  who  is  executed  in  this  way,  is 
thrown  into  the  fire,  to  the  time  of  his  refign- 
ing  his  laft  breath,  he  feels  the  excruciating 
torments  of  the  fire.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
he  feels  nothing  after  the  firft  minute  that  he 
is  committed  to  the  flames ;  nor  can  I  conceive, 
that  his  perception  of  pain  can  endure  even  fo 
long  as  that. 

LXXXVI.  I  think  I  have  tolerably  Well  pro- 
Ted,  what  I  at  firft:  aiferted  ;  but  as  the  reader 

may 
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may  objedt,  that  this  paradox  ought  to  have 
been  clafled  among  phyfical  matters,  inftead  of 
among  moral  and  political   ones,  I  will  endea- 
vour now,  to  remove  this  objection  5  which  I 
hope  I  (hall  be  able  to  do,  notwithfhnding  the 
decadence  of  the  faculties,  and  the  want  of  fen- 
fation  at  the  moment  of   death,   are  properer 
objects  for  philofophical,   than  moral   fpecula- 
tions.     I  (hall  begin  with    obferving,  that  we 
ought  to  diftinguifh  between  the  matter  of  the 
proof,  and  the  effence  of  the  fubjedt  we  are 
handling.     The    fubjecl  in    the   prefent    cafe, 
confifts  in  a  theoretical  proportion,  that  death 
with  refpeft  to  what  there  is  fimply  and  merely 
in  the  thing  itfelf,  ought  not  to  be  feared,   or 
that  the  fear  of  death,  confidered  in  this  man- 
ner, is  not  reafonable  or   well-founded ;    now 
thus  confidered,  the  queftion  is  purely  a  moral 
one,  becaufe  it  directly  combats  an   inordinate 
paflion  of  the  foul.     The  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
the  proportion,  appertain  to  philofophy  ;  but 
this  is  what  we  fee  happen  every  day  with  re- 
gard  to   other    moral    queftions.     When    the 
queftion  is,  whether  a  marriage  fhould  be  dif- 
folved  on  account  of  imbecility,  all  the  proofs 
in  the  trial  are  purely  phyfical,  &c. 

LXXXVII.But  the  queftion  more  immediately 

appertains  to  morality,  on  account  of  the  end 

4  tor 
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for  which  I  propofed  it,  than  it  does  with   re- 
jfpe&  to  its  own  proper  matter  ;    for  this  end  is 
a  point  of  morality  of  the   mod  ferious  impor- 
tance.    There  is  great  neceffity  for  bamming 
this  panic  terror,  and   this  di final  apprehenlion 
of  the  tormenting  pains   of  death-     It  is   very 
common  to  fee  dying  people  (and  I  fpeak  of 
what  I  have  known  and  experienced  myielf )  ex- 
tremely diftreffed  by  this  idea,  not  lb  much  on 
account  of  the  dread  of  the  exquifne  pain  itfelfp 
as  on  account  of  the  confequences  that  may  re- 
fult  from  it.     They  figure  to   themfelvss,  that 
the  pains  which  terminate  this  mortal  life,  are 
fo  extremely   intenfe,   that    they  will  occafion 
them  to  lofe   all  patience,  and   prevent     their 
fubmitrjng  themfelves  to  the  will  of  Providence 
with  the   chriftian  refignation  they  ought ;    and 
are  alfo  apprehenfive,   that  it  would  caufe  them 
to  break  out  into  furious  a&s  of  defperation. 
This  anxiety  has  fuch  an  effect  on  them,  that  it 
prevents  the  operation  of  thofe  chriitian  difpo- 
fitions,  that  fliould  accompany  a  man  in  his  laft 
moments,   and  which  are  fo  neceffary  to  pro- 
mote his  dying  a  good  death  ;   and  befides  this, 
they  even  put  him  in  danger  of  diftrufting  the 
Divine  Goodnefs  at  fo  critical  a  period.     1  have 
feen  many  who  were  in  their  perfect  fenfes,  and 
who  had  been  people  of  good  and  exemplary 

lives, 
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lives,  who  have  been  greatly  diitrelfed  by  this 
idea  j 

0  genus  attonitum  gelida  formidlne  mortis  ! 

LXXXVIII.  I  fuppofe  that  fentence  of  St. 

Paul's,  Fidelis  autem  Dcus  eft,  qui  non  patietur  vos 
ientari  fitpra  id  quod  pote/lis,  in  Engiifh,  God  is 
good  and  jujl,  and  zvill  not  fuffer  you  to  be  tried  of 
tempted  bey  o?id  your  Jirengtb,  would  be  an  excel- 
lent antidote  for  this  malady.  The  thinking 
otherwife  of  the  Deity,  would  not  be  contem- 
plating him,  as  a  moil:  merciful  father,  nor  as  a 
jufl  God,  but  considering  him  as  a  cruel  tyrant, 
who  at  the  moment  on  which  your  eternal  hap- 
pinefs  depends,  fhould  afflict  you  fo  feverely,  as 
to  caufe  you  to  commit  acts  of  defperation. 
What  faith,  and  the  light  of  natural  reafon 
teaches  us,  is,  that  his  goodnefs  never  permits 
the  rigour  of  the  trial,  to  exceed  the  power  of 
the  foul  to  contend  with  and  refill  it ;  and  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before,  this  reflexion  is  an  excellent  an- 
tidote againit  the  malady  we  have  been  fpeaking 
of;  but  with  all  this,  if  it  is  not  affifted  and  en- 
forced by  the  perfuafive  eloquence  of  an  able 
friend,  or  a  good  paftoral  director,  it  is  apt  to 
lofe  fome  of  its  efficacy,  and  not  to  quiet  the 
fluctuations  of  the  mind  fo  thoroughly  as  could 
be  wifhed,  and  efpecially  if  not  attended  to  in 
jime ;    and  I  therefore  think   that  it  would  be 

neceHary 
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neceflary,  whether  Tick  or  well,  for  ail  people  to 
remain  in  a  firm  perfuafion,  that  thefe  excru- 
ciating pains  in  the  article  of  death  are  imagi- 
nary 

Appendix  to  the  foregoing. 

LXXXIX.  I  have  fometimes  obferved,  that 
thofe  who  attend  on  dying  people  have  been 
much  dejected  upon  finding  them  in  their  laft 
moments,  make  fome  very  irregular  and  extra- 
ordinary motions,  and  have  been  afraid  and  be- 
lieved that  thofe  agitations,  had  proceeded  from 
fome  impatience  that  had  feized  them.  But  let 
them  not  be  uneafy  on  this  account ;  becaufe  it 
is  mod  likely,  that  thefe  motions  are  merely  me- 
chanical j  and  that  in  cafe  they  mould  not  be  fo, 
there  is  no  mi  (chief  to  be  apprehended  from 
them;  for  in  that  proximate  ftate  to  death,  if 
people  are  not  deprived  of  their  fenfes,  the  ufe 
of  their  reafon  is  fo  feeble,  or  fo  confufed,  that 
very  little,  if  any,  of  that  free  will  can  be  exer- 
cifed  by  them  which  is  neceflary  to  conftitute 
fin,  or  at  leaf!  any  ferious  fin  ;  for  no  intox- 
icated man,  nor  any  one  at  the  inftant  he  awakes 
from  a  profound  fieep,  can  be-in  a  more  {tunned 
or  ftupified  Hate,  than  a  dying  perfon  at  fuch  a 
crifis. 

R  XC.  Finally, 
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XC.  Finally,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  matter 
of  this  appendix,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  th?tt 
of  the  fubjedl  of  this  EfTay,  I  (hall  proceed  to 
give  a  lad:,  and  molt  efficacious  confolation, 
againft  the  apprehenfion,  that  the  extreme  pains 
of  death  are  likely  to  endanger  the  lofs  of  peo- 
ple's fouls ;  for  admitting  that  thofe  pains 
were  real,  and  as  fevere  as  they  are  reprefented 
to  be,  is  there  any  danger  that  the  dying  peffon 
who  is  opprefTed  by  them,  fhould  fall  into  the 
feribus  fin  of  impatience,  or  that  he  fhould  incur 
the  guilt  of  any  other  mortal  crime  ?  To  this, 
I  refolutely  anfwer  that  he  could  not ;  for  the 
fame  reafoning  that  dates  the  pain  to  be  fo  in- 
fufTerably  intenfe,  removes  all  the  hazard  of 
finning,  becaufe  it  muft  diflurb  the  undemand- 
ing to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  deprive  a  man  of  all 
free  will.  This  is  a  confequence  refulting  from 
all  paffions  that  are  exceffively  violent,  as  is 
agreed  by  all  philofophers  and  theologians. 
Virgil,  who  had  great  judgment  and  penetration 
in  thefe  matters,  reprefents  Choroebus,  who  had 
been  totally  deprived  of  his  fenfes  by  grief  for 
the  imprifonment  of  his  beloved  CaiTandra,  as 
diverted  of  all  free  will  or  reflexion  alfo,  in  the 
following  lines : 

Non  tulit  banc  fpeciem  furiatd  mente  Choroebus, 
Et/efe  medium  injecit  moriturus  in  agme,u 

PARA- 
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PARADOX      X. 

The  defire  of  foji  burnous  fame  is  vain  and  futile*, 

XCI.  There  is  no  appetite  or  craving  of  man 
can  be  more  irrational,  than  that,  which  is  di- 
rected to  an  object  he  can  never  tafte  of  or  en- 
joy -,  and  fuch  a  one,  is  the  defire  of  having 
his  name  become  famous,  in  the  world  after  his 
death.  When  a  man  is  dead^  every  thing  here 
that  refpedts  himfelf  dies  alfo;  and  what 
advantage  can  it  be  of  to  him  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  that  all  the  world  burft  forth  in  acclama- 
tions and  applaufes  of  his  great  deeds  and  ta- 
lents ?  The  fmoke  of  all  this  incenfe  vanifhes 
in  the  air;  nor  can  tfre  lead  particle  of  it,  touch 
or  affect:  him  to  whom  it  is  offered.  He  feels  no 
more  of  the  praifes  of  his  virtues,  than  a  flame  * 
nor  is  he  any  more  fenfible  of  the  celebrations 
of  his  grandeur,  than  an  edifice  that  is  erected 
to  perpetuate  it.  If  his  works  were  pleafing 
in  the  eye  of  God,  and  he  is  in  the  regions  of 
reft,  he  may  feel  the  fatisfaction  of  having  left 
a  good  example  to  the  world  ;  and  all  that 
paries  out  of  that  fphere,  let  the  celebrations 
of  the  world  be  what  they  will,  can  be  of  no 
avail  to  him*  He  will  either  defpife,  or  be  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  eulogiums  that  are  be- 
ll 2  flowed 
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flowed  on  him  by  mortals.  What  convenience 
or  what  fatisfacrion,  do  either  Alexander  and 
Caefar  now  enjoy*,  from  being  applauded 
through  the  globe  for  the  two  molt  illuftrious 
warriors  of  the  world  ?  Homer  and  Virgil, 
from  being  celebrated  as  the  two  mod  elegant 
poets  ?  and  Cicero  and  Demoflhenes^  from  being- 
admired  as  the  two  mod  eloquent  orators  ?  They 
are  perhaps  entirely  ignorant  of  all  that  is  faid! 
of  them  here  ;  and  if  they  are  permitted  to 
know  it,  it  is  molt  likely,  that  fuch  knowledge 
tends  more  to  torment  than  pieafe  them.  En> 
pedocles  was  certainly  a  great  mad-man,  if,  ac- 
cording to  what  fome  have  faid  of  him,  he  prej 
eipitated  himfelf  into  the  flames  of  Mount  iEtnar 
in  order  that  the  world  upon  not  finding  his 
body,  ihould  imagine  he  had  afcended  up  to 
heaven,  and  would  worfhip  him  as  a  deity. 
This  philofopher  however,  as  he  was  a  follower 
of  the  Pythagorean  fyftem,  and  believed  the 
tranfmigration  of  fouls,  might  expect,  that  by 
his  being  placed  fucceflively  in  a  variety  of 
bodies,  he  Ihould  hereafter  view  with  great 
pleafure,  the  worfhip  and  adoration  that  wa9 
paid  to  him  in  this  world  ;  but  what  enjoyment 
of  this  fort  can  a  man  hope  for,  who  believes 
that  when  he  leaves  thefe  regions,  he  (hall  ne- 
ver return  to  them  again  ?  And  what  can  it  be 
to  fuch  a  man,  whether  he  is.  worshiped  of  for- 
i  gotten ':'. 
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gotten  ?  Thus  the  emperor  Adrian  was  much 
madder  than  Empedocles,  who  without  believ- 
ing in  the  do&rine  of  transmigration,  erected 
temples  and  altars,  and  appointed  priefts,  mak- 
ing provifion  at  the  fame  time  for  maintaining 
them,  and  providing  victims  to  be  facrificed  to 
his  infamous  little  idol  Antinous.  Of  what 
iervice  could  all  this  be  to  that  difgraced  and 
unfortunate  boy  ?  And  we  may  make  the  fame 
obfervation,  on  the  apotheofis  and  ridiculous 
deification  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  Vefpalian, 
although  he  expected  this  farce  after  his  death, 
would  be  played  over  with  refpecl  to  him,  treated 
the  thing  with  the  fcorn  it  deferved,  by  faying 
to  thofe  who  furrounded  him  when  he  was  near 
his  end,  /  feel  as  if  I  was  going  to  be  converted 
from  a  man  into  a  deity* 

XCII.  That  mankind  mould  be  defirous  of 
feeing  themfelves  applauded,  and  their  names 
honoured  while  living,  feems  very  natural,  be- 
caufe  they  may  find  a  gratification  in  it ;  but 
that  they  mould  be  anxious  for  pofthumous  ho- 
nours, which  they  can  neither  tafte  or  enjoy, 
feems  to  befpeak  a  difordered  imagination,  and 
a  diftempered  brain.  Ovid  paints  Sappho,  as 
feeling  great  fatisfaclion,  at  feeing  her  mufe 
celebrated  by  all  the  world. 

R3  & 
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At  mihi  Pegafides  blandiflima  carmlna  diclant ; 
Jam  caniiur  toto  nomen  in  orbe  meum. 

Thus  far  he  expreffed  himfelf  very  properly, 
becaufe  be  fpoke  in  the  name  of  Sappho  while 
fhe  was  living,  and  might  be  fuppofed  to  be 
gratified  by,  and  pleafed  with  the  aromatic 
fumes  of  thofe  acclamations.  But  he  reafoned 
very  ill,  when  fpeak.ing  of  Hercules  and  The- 
feus,  he  reckoned  as  a  balance  for  the  lofs  of 
thofe  heroes,  the  applaufes  the  world  would 
beftow  on  their  memories  ; 

Occidit  et  Thefeus,  et  qui  tumulavit  Oreftem  \ 
Sed  tamen  in  laudes  vivit  uterque  fuas. 

XCIII.  The  eulogiums  of  the  dead,  can  only. 
be  enjoyed  by  the  living.  The  relations,  the 
friends,  and  the  country  of  the  deceafed,  divide 
among  themfelves  the  whole  fragrancy  of  this 
grateful  gale,  nor  can  the  lead  breath  of  it 
reach  the  region,  which  is  inhabited  by  thofe 
who  depart  hence.  There  remains  to  the  dead 
but  one  happy  lot,  and  that  is  derived  from, 
and  depends  on  their  having  died  well.  Beati 
wprtui,  qui  in  Domino  moriuntur* 
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PARADOX     XL 

There  is  no  man  of  a  clear  and  good  underftanding 
who  is  not  a  good-intentioned  one* 

XCIV.  I  believe  that  all  the  mortals  in  every 
quarter  of  the  Globe,  will  be  flruck  with  fur- 
prize,  at  hearing  me  broach  this  paradox,  and 
will  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greateft:  chimeras 
in  ethics,  that  ever  entered  the  head  of  man ; 
for  there  is  fcaree  any  one  of  the  leaft  obferva- 
tion,  who  cannot  affirm  and  atteft,  he  has  ken 
and  known  people  of  very  good  capacities,  who 
were  very  perverfe  and  ill-difpofed.  But  I,  in 
oppofition  to  all  this,  aiTert  that  I  never  met 
with  fuch  a  one ;  and  I  not  only  make  this  decla- 
ration, but  declare  further,  that  I  think  it  next 
to  impoffible  that  there  mould  be  fuch  a  man,  and 
that  if  by  chance  fuch  a  one  fliould  be  found, 
he  ought  to  "be  eonfidered  as  a  monfter, 

XCV.  But  in  order  that  we  mould  not  mif- 
underftand  or  confound  things,  I  think  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  me  to  explain,  what  I  underiland  by 
an  evil-intentioned  man.  By  an  evil-intentioned 
man,  then,  I  mean  fuch  a  one  in  whom  thofe  vices 
reign,  which  are  moft  pernicious  to  fociety,  that 
is  to  fay,  malignity  of  heart,  unforgivingnefs, 

R  4  turbulence 
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turbulence  or  reftleflhefs,  and  a  defire  of  ufurp- 
ing  other  peoples  property  ;  and  in  general,  all 
fly  and  crafty  perfons  fhould  be  ©numerated  in 
the  catalogue  of  evil-intentioned  men,  fuch  for 
example,  as  are  attentive  to  nothing  but  their 
own  gratifications  and  emoluments,  and  who 
have  not  the  lead  concern  for,  or  who  are  to- 
tally indifferent  about  the  good  of  their  neigh- 
bour, or  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

XCVJ.  The  deformity,  the  bafenefs,  and  thf 
diilonance  from  natural  reafon,  there  is  in  a  per* 
ion's  doing  a  voluntary  injury  to  another,  is  fo 
ftrikingly  reprefented  to  a  man  of  a  clear  and 
a  found  underdanding,  that  except  in  here  and 
there   an   inftance,  where  fome  violent  pailion 
intervenes  to  difturb   and   diforder  the  reafon, 
it  feems  impofTible,   that  a  perfon  fhould  volun- 
tarily commit  acts  that  are  direclly  injurious  and 
offenfive  to  his  neighbour.     And  it  may  be  from 
this  principle,    that  we  have   feen*  fome  who 
have    been  reputed  as   atheifts,  who,  notwith- 
flanding  their  erroneous  belief  that   there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  future   rewards  and  punimments, 
and  that  they  expect   no   recompence  for  their 
good  actions,  or  chaftifement  for  their  bad  ones 
hereafter  ;  as  members  of   human  fociety,  have 
behaved  well,  or  at  lead  have  done  no  civil  mif- 
chief  to   it;    I   mean   that  they  have  conducted 

themlelvea 
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themfelves  like  quiet  peaceable  people,  and 
have  lived  contentedly  upon  their  own  patri- 
monies, or  on  what  they  have  lawfully  acquired, 
and  have  fhewn  themfelves  averfe  to  all  vio- 
lence and  injuftice.  Such  among  the  antients, 
was  Pliny  the  elder  ;  and  fuch  among  thofe  of 
more  modern  date,  was  the  Englifhman  Thomas 
Hobbes. 

XGVII.  The  genuine  and  true  reafon  of  this 
is,  that  the  exigence  of  a   Supreme  Being,   al- 
though it  is  molt  plain  and  clear,  is  not  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  human  understanding,  felf-evident, 
or,  as  the  Theologians  explain  the  thing,  is  not 
per  fe  nota  quo  ad  nos  ;    but  is  made  infallibly- 
evident,  by  deductions  drawn  from  other  prin- 
ciples ;  and  where  a  deduction  of  this  fort  is 
abfolutely  neceffary,    a  perfon  may  fufpecl,  that 
it  is  very  poffible  now  and  then  fome  fallacy  may- 
creep  in.     But  the  deformity  of  fuch  vicious  ac- 
tions as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  is  evident  of 
itfelf ;  and  whenever  fuch  actions  are  reprefented 
to  the  understanding,   it  clearly  comprehends 
their  bafenefs,    and   the  operation  of  them  is 
odious  and  apparent  in  the  eyes  of  every  man, 
unlefs  as  we  obferved  before,  fome  circumftance 
intervenes  to  diflurb  his  reafon. 
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XCVIII.  To  this  it  may  be  urged  by  way  of 
objection,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  in  order  to  per- 
ceive and  be  convinced  of  the  turpitude  of  thofe 
actions,  there  is  no  neceflity  for  a  man  to  be  pof- 
feffed  of  a  bright  undemanding,  as  a  middling 
one,  or  even  one  below  the  middle  clafs,  would 
be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe  ;  fo  that  this  rea- 
foning  will  prove  the  turpitude  to  be  plain  tQ 
every  undemanding,  high,  middling,  and  low, 
or  elfe  that  it  is  evident  to  neither  pf  them. 

XCIX.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  although  the 
thing  may  be  known  with  inure  certainty  to 
every  one  of  them,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  knowledge  and  comprehenfion  of 
one  man,  and  that  of  anpther.  Two  under- 
standings that  are  unequal,  notwithstanding  they 
may  both  know,  and  be  thoroughly  perfuadec} 
of  the  fame  truth,  may  be  {truck  with  it  very 
differently ;  and  in  proportion  as  one  of  ttiefe 
underftandingsis  the  moft  clear,  that  one  will  know 
it  more  diftinctly,  more  ftrikingly,  and  with  a  more 
refined  degree  of  penetration  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  other  is  lefs  clear,  that  other  will  per- 
ceive it  lefs  diftinctly,  and  more  confufedly.  In 
confequence  of  this  inequality  of  underflandings, 
objects  make  a  more  ftrong  or  a  more  weak 
impreffion  on  the  foul,  and  have  more  or  lefs 
influence  to  excite  in  it,  thefe,  or  thofe  affections, 

The 
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The  fame  infinite  goodnefs  of  God  which  is 
known  to  the  bleffed,  is  known  with  infallible 
certainty  by  the  worldly  alfo.  How  then  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that  the  firft  love  him  neceffarily  and 
intenfely,  and  that  we  worldly  mortals  are  fo 
Juke-warm  in  our  love  of  him  ?  This  is  occa- 
fioned  by  no  other  caufe  than  the  following, 
that  although  our  knowledge  of  him  is  evident, 
that  of  the  bleffed  is  the  mod  clear,  and  ours 
the  mod  obfcure  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  un- 
derstanding knows  a  good  or  an  evil  with 
greater  clearnefs,  the  will  is  moved  with  a 
greater  impetus,  to  love  the  firft,  and  abhor  the 
laft. 

C.  This  may  be  very  opportunely  and  aptly 
explained,  by  the  operation  of  any  corporeal 
fenfe  ;  for  he  whofe  olfactory  nerves  are  very 
quick,  will  be  more  offended  with  an  ill  fmell, 
than  one  in  whom  that  fenfation  is  more  lan- 
guid and  remifs ;  and  although  this  laft  may  be 
able  clearly  to  diftinguifh  the  ill  fmell,  he  will 
be  lefs  difgufted  at  it;  nor  will  it  appear  fo 
hateful  to  him ;  and  this  happens  from  no 
other  reafon,  than  that  the  olfactory  perception 
of  the  firft  is  very  clear,  and  that  of  the  fecond 
rather  obftrucled  or  more  dull ;  and  although 
not  only  the  man  who  has  a  very  quick  and 
vlelicate  ear,  but  alfo  he  who  has  one  that  is 

more 
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more  obufe,  may  evidently  perceive  the  diflb- 
nance  of  three  or  four  voices  which  are  totally 
difcordant ;  the  laft  will  bear  it  without  being 
much  affected,  and  the  other  will  be  almoft  dif- 
tracted  by  it ;  and  this  is  all  derived  from  the 
cajufe  above-mentioned. 

CI.  And  it  happens  j aft  fo  with  regard  to 
intellectual  perception.  The  deformity  of  vi- 
cious actions,  which  are  felf-evident,  is  apparent 
and  clear,  not  only  to  men  of  perfpicuous  under- 
standings, but  to  thofe  of  the  mod  inferior  ca- 
pacities, provided  they  are  not  quite  ftupid ; 
but  by  the  firft  perceiving  them  with  a  lively 
clearnefs,  and  the  others  fomewhat  confufedly, 
they  produce  a  kind  of  horror  in  thofe  who 
have  that  clearnefs  of  perception,  which  does 
not  permit  their  wills  to  embrace  fuch  objects ; 
while  thofe  to  whom  [they  do  not  appear  fo 
difgulting  and  unpleafant,  may  be  betrayed  into 
grafping  turpitudes,  under  the  difguife  of  de- 
lights and  pleafures.  But  I  would  not  have  it 
underftood  that  I  mean  to  infmuate  by  what  I 
have  faid  here,  that  there  ever  is  a  fufpenfion,  or 
obftruction  of  the  operation,  of  every,  or  any 
man's  free  will, 

CII.  It  may  be  objected  in  the  fecond  place, 
that  there  arc  entire  nations,  among  whom  it 

cannot 
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cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  to  he  found 
many  men  of  excellent  underftandhigs,  who 
hold  robber)7,  deceit,  and  even  cruelty  to  be 
lawful,  and  that  confequently,  they  cannot  con- 
sider thefe  things  as  turpitudes,  or  have  a  jjuft 
fenfe  of  their  bafenefs.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that 
our  aflertion  with  reflect  to  a  good  underftand- 
ing,  does  not  allude  to  one  placed  in  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation.  The  general  error  of  a  nation  in  any 
matter  whatever,  is  like  a  dark  fog  which  be- 
wilders people,  caufes  them  to  miflake  their  way, 
and  perplexes  the  cleared  underilandings.  If  m 
early  infancy,  when  the  rational  faculties  are 
weak,  children  are  familiarized  to,  and  brought 
up  under  the  influence  of  deceitful  prejudices  ; 
and  when  they  come  to  years  of  maturity,  they 
are  aceuftomed  to  reverence  a  common  error  as 
irrefragable  authority  ;  if  it  fhould  happen  after- 
wards, that  a  ray  of  light  breaks  in  upoa  them^ 
which  difcovers  to  them  the  truth,  they  timidly 
Sy  from  the  elucidation,  diftruft  their  own  reafoo 
and  reflexion,  and  are  apt  to  fufpeel  fuch  eluci- 
dation to  be  a  delufion,  and  to  fuppofe  that  is 
would  be  criminal  in  them  to  regard  it. 

CHI.  I  anfwer  fecondly,  that  it  is  not  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  that  men  of  ex- 
cellent understandings,  who  are  educated  and 
brought  up  in  thofe  nations  we  call  barbarous* 
are  infected  with  all  the  errors  that  prevail  m 
thofe  nations ;  and  with  refped  to  myfelf,  I  ant 

fully 
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fully  perfuaded  they  are  not.  We  know  tha* 
various  eminent  men  among  the  Gentiles,  in 
matters  of  religion,  thought  very  differently 
from  the  populace.  It  is  true  however,  that 
there  were  but  few  of  them  who  had  fufficient 
refolution  to  fpeak  out,  as  they  for  the  mo  ft 
part  difguifed  their  opinions,  from  motives  of 
fear  or  policy.  We  ought  alfo  to  admit,  that 
among  the  barbarous  nations  of  thefe  times, 
there  are  dill  to  be  found  men  of  this  character. 
Nor  is  there  any  neceffity  for  limiting  fuch  an 
opinion  within  the  bounds  of  mere  conjecture  -, 
for  there  are  various  hiftorical  relations,  which 
bear  teftimony  to  actions  of  heroic  virtue,i 
that  have  been  lately  done  by  fome  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  thofe  very  nations,  where  maxims 
of  inhumanity  are  prevalent  at  this  day  ;  of 
which  if  it  was  neceilary,  a  long  catalogue 
might  be  adduced. 

CIV.  In  the  third  place,  it  may  be  objected^ 
that  experience  teaches  us,  there  is  fcarce  a 
country  or  populous  city,  where  you  may  not 
find  fome  people  of  perfpicuous  understandings, 
and  who,  although  ihey  are  of  wayward  difpo- 
fitions  and  depraved  inclinations,  are  fubtil  and 
penetrating.  To  this  I  anfwer  refolutely  and 
determinedly,  that  I  defy  any  man  to  produce 
fuch  an  in  (lance.     I  have  known  and  converfed 

with 
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with  many  of  thofe  people,  who  have  been 
efteemed  men  of  good  undemanding,  and  per- 
verfe  difpofitions,  but  have  always  found  the 
common  opinion  of  thofe  perfons  to  be  extreme- 
ly erroneous.  The  vulgar  frequently  look  up- 
on perfons  of  very  fuperficial  talents,  as  men 
of  great  underftanding  ;  and  upon  hearing  them 
talk  off  hand,  although  there  is  nothing  folid 
in  what  they  fay,  and  obferving  in  them  a  rea- 
ciinefs  at  expreffing  themfelves,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  if  they  deliver  themfelves  with  confidence, 
and  a  magifterial  air,  mod  people  are  apt  to  give 
them  credit  for  being  men  of  admirable  under- 
ftandings ;  when  in  truth,  there  is  hardly  one  out 
of  a  hundred  of  them,  who  can  penetrate  more 
than  fkin-deep  into  the  objefts  he  converfes  upon. 
There  is  another  very  common  deception  in  this 
matter*  and  that  is,  looking  upon  cunning  people 
as  men  of  depth  or  penetration,  when  they  are  as 
palpably  different  from  one  another,  as  light  is 
from  darknefs.  I  call  thofe  cunning  people, 
Who  are  folely  attentive  to  nothing  but  their 
own  concerns,  and  who  by  all  forts  of  under- 
hand ways  and  means,  and  by  all  kinds  of  little 
arts  and  deceits,  are  endeavouring  to  promote 
their  own  particular  intereft.  Can  thefe  be 
called  men  of  fublime  understandings  ?  To  do 
this,  requires  but  little  depth  or  penetration,  as 

all 
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all  that  is  necefTary  to  acconlplifh  fuch  ends,  h 
low  craft  and  roguery ;  and  there  is  hardly  any 
capacity,  be  it  ever  fo  mean,  which  cannot  com- 
prehend and  apply  fuch  trivial  artifices :  every 
one  may  arrive  at  doing  this;  but  a  noble  un- 
demanding, difcerning  the  bafenefs  of  them, 
abominates  fuch  practices ;  although  the  vulgar, 
to  whofe  baftard  difpolidons  they  are  better  fuit- 
ed,  embrace  them  with  eagernefs.  Diffimulation, 
fo  far  from  requiring  an  exalted  underftanding 
to  fupport  and  carry  it  on,  requires  none  at  all, 
for  we  fee  fome  irrational  animals  who  exercife 
it  with  great  addrefs.  The  foxes  are  very  ex- 
pert at  it,  but  that  does  not  in  any  wife  ren- 
der their  nature  fuperior  to  that  of  brutes ;  and 
I  repeat  again,  that  I  never  knew  an  under- 
Handing  that  had  anv  thins  of  the  elevated  or 
fublime  in  its  compofition,  that  did  not  abhor  all 
duplicity  and  fraud. 

C V.  If  we  fee  this  matter  in  the  other  ex- 
treme point  of  view,  we  (hall  find  it  liable  to 
great  equivocation.  It  frequently  happens,  that 
a  man  of  very  pure  virtue,  who  has  fomewhat 
of  native  drynefs  or  bluntnefs  in  his  compofi- 
tion,  appears  to  thofe  of  rude  and  uncultivated 
capacities,  as  a  perfon  of  a  depraved  difpofition. 
Thofe  who  are  zealous  lovers  of  truth  and  juf- 
tice,  are  accuftoined,  not  always  to  accommodate 
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themfelves  to  thofe  courteous  condefcenfionsi  by 
which  people  acquire  popular  acceptation ;  as 
by  attending  to  the  fubftance  of  things,  they 
are  apt  to  overlook  forms  and  ceremonies.  Words 
from  their  mouths,  fignify  what  the  found  and 
fenfe  Of  them  exprefs :  they  confider  courteous 
diffimulation  as  a  treacherous  enemy  of  virtue  ; 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  painting  vice 
in  counterfeit  colours,  for  the  fake  of  pleafing 
or  flattering  any  man  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  are 
always  careful  to  defcribe  it  fo^  as  that  it  may 
appear  in  its  true  native  fhapej  and  in  all  its  de- 
formity. The  more  prevalent  lying,  deceit,  and 
perfidy  is,  the  more  they  loath  and  naufeate  it, 
and  are  obferved  to  be  more  ftrifl  and  fevere  in 
their  reprehenfions  of  it ;  and  belides,  they  ne- 
ver look  fmilingly,  but  upon  thofe  in  whom 
they  perceive  a  clean  mind.  This  unpleafing 
integrity,  is  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the  world, 
as  a  kind  of  mifanthropy,  or  malevolence  to- 
wards the  generality  of  mankind;  and  the 
number  of  thofe,  who  bufy  themfelves  in 
painting  fuch  men,  as  impracticable,  perverfe, 
and  ill-intentioned  is  infinite ;  for  they  are  pleaf- 
ing but  to  very  few,  as  there  are  but  few  who  are 
pleafed  with  them  ;  fo  that  either  from  the  ma- 
lice of  their  opponents,  or  from  the  want  of 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  world  in  thofe  that 

are  indifferent  with   refpedt.  to  their  opinions  of 
S  them, 
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them,  it  eafily  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  man  of  ex- 
alted and  lincere  virtue,  is  often  looked  upon  by 
a  whole  town,  as  a  perfon  of  intentional  milignity. 

CVI.  Whoever  is  upon  his  guard  not  to  fall 
into  one  of  the  two  beforementioned  errors,  and 
has  capacity  to  diftinguifli  true  virtue  from  falfe, 
and  a  clear  and  good  underilanding,  from  a 
cloudy,  crooked,  or  crafty  one,  will  be  con- 
vinced as  1  myfelf  have  been  convinced,  that  there 
never  fails  to  be  much  virtue  lodged  in  the  per- 
fon, in  whom  you  find  a  real  good  and  clear 
underftanding.  I  would  not  however  be  under- 
ftood to  infinuate,  that  all  men  of  great  genius 
and  capacity  fhould  be  faints  •,  for  meritorious 
virtue,  or  fuch  as  entitles  a  man  to  inherit  eter- 
nal life,  is  the  child  of  grace,  and  not  of  na- 
ture. Neither  would  1  be  underftood  to  fay, 
that  all  kinds  of  moral  virtues  fhould  be  re- 
fplendent  in  fuch  a  man  as  I  have  been  deferr- 
ing, but  only  thofe,  whofe  oppofite  vices,  at 
firft  fight,  and  without  the  affiftance  of  any 
reafoning  or  reflection,  are  manifeft  and  appa- 
rent ;  and  whofe  deformity,  at  a  glance,  ftrikes 
the  eye  of  every  beholder  ;  nor  would  I  even 
be  underftood  to  atfert  fo  much  as  this,  without 
fome  limitation  and  exception  ;  for  every  vehe- 
ment paffion  during  the  time  it  lafls,  will  make 

the 
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the  moft  prudent  man  acl  like  a  mad  one,  and 
the  moft  acute  one,  like  a  fool ;  bur  abftra&ed 
from  the  intervention  of  fuch  accidents,  it  is 
my  firm  opinion,  that  every  man  of  a  clear 
and  good  understanding,  is  an  honelt  and  a  good- 
intentioned  one. 
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AUTHORITY  of  EXPERIENCE. 

SECT.     I. 

I.  ^nr^  HERE  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Cof- 
1  mofia,  two  famous  women,  who  were 
very  oppofite  to  each  other ;  but  both  with  the 
fame  defign,  which  was  that  of  obtaining  the 
abfolute  dominion  over  that  empire.  The  firft 
was  called  Soiidina,  the  other  Idearia ;  the  firft 
was  learned,  but  fimple  ;  the  fecond  ignorant, 
and  oftentatious.  The  people  of  the  country, 
were  ignorant  like  the  lad,  and  fimple  as  the 
firft.  Hence,  Soiidina  thought  to  win  them  to 
her  by  kindnefs,  and  by  inftrucYing  them  ;  and 
Idearia,  to  fubduc  them  by  craft  and  impofition. 
Idearia  opened  a  public  fchool,  and  promifed  in 
pompous  language,  that  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
and  with  little  or  no  trouble,  (lie  would  make  all 
thofe.extremely  learned  and  wife,  who  chofe  to 
attend  her  leclures.  The  greatnefs  of  the  pro- 
mile,  joined  to  the  impofmg  appearance  of  the 

new 
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new  do£trefs,  mounted  in  the  profeflional  chair, 
together  with  her  great  volubility,  and  flow  of 
mountebank  rhetoric,  foon  filled  the  fchool  with 
pupils.  She  began  her  lectures,  which  all  con- 
fided, in  laying  before  her  auditors  in  new  and 
unufual  language,  the  chimeras,  contained  in 
the  extenfive  field  of  the  imagination.  And,  oh 
wonderful  to  relate  !  either  Idearia  had  fomewhat 
of  enchantment  about  her,  or  cKe  there  was 
fomething  very  lingular  in  her  method  of  ap- 
plying her  artifice  and  cunning ;  for  in  a  few 
years  after  opening  her  fchool,  fhe  perfuaded 
thofe  miferable  people,  they  perfectly  underflood 
all  that  could  be  learned, 

II.  Solidina,  purfued  a  courfe  diametrically 
oppofite  to  that  taken  by  Idearia.  In  an  humble 
garb,  and  without  any  parade  or  oflentation,  fhe 
went  from  houfe  to  houfe,  and  familiarizing  her- 
felf  with  all  men,  taught  them  in  plain  and 
eafy  language,  true  and  ufeful  documents.  The 
moll  retired  cottages,  and  the  moll  humble 
work-mops,  were  fchools  fuited  to  her  doctrines, 
for  (he  found  in  all  of  them,  fenfible  objecls, 
which  examined  by  the  help,  or  auxiliary  aid 
of  the  underltanding,  ferved  the  purpofe  of 
books  for  teaching  and  explaining  her  lefTons ; 
and  lb  far  was  fhe  from  infpiring  an  indifcreet 
prefumption  in  her  difciples,  that  fhe  ingenu- 
S  3  oufly 
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oufly   told  them,    that  all   flie  taught,    was  a 
mere  trifle,  compared  to  the  infinite  deal  there 
is  to  be  learned  ;  and  that  to  arrive  at  a  mode- 
rate   knowledge    of   things,    required    infinite 
labour  and  application.     This  modefty  of  Soli- 
dina's,   was  very  prejudicial  to  her,   becaufe  at 
the  very  time  flie  made  this  declaration,  Idearia, 
was  boafting  and  blazoning  in  her  fchool,  that 
in  a  concife  mode,   and  with  very  little  trouble, 
fhe  would   make   all  her   auditors   univerfally 
learned ;  the  confequence  of  which  was,   that 
the  pupils  of  Solidina  one  after  another  began 
to  drop  off,  and   go  over  to  Idearia,  in  hopes 
that  in  her  fchool,  they  fliould  arrive  at  the 
fummit  of  learning  per  faltum.     What  contri- 
buted much  to  forward  this  defeclion,  was,  that 
Idearia  alfo  fpoke  of  Solidina  with   contempt, 
calling  her  bafe,  vile,  mechanical,  and  flupid ; 
by  which  means,  the  poor  tutrefs  became  aban- 
doned by  all  the  people  of  rank,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  city  to  the  villages,  where  fhe 
applied  herfelf  to  indructing  poor  hufbandmen, 
in  that   fort  of  knowledge,   that   was  neceffary 
and  ufeful,  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  their  lands. 

III.  Idearia  by  the  baniihment  of  her  rival, 

now  becoming  triumphant,  entertained  thoughts 

of  eftablifhing    an  abfolute  and  defpotic   fway 

2  over 
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over  her  difciples  ;  and  to  accomplifh  this  pur- 
pofe,  (he  publHhed  an  edict,  by  which  every 
one  was  required  not  to  believe  in  future, 
aught  he  (hould  fee  with  his  eyes,  or  touch  with 
his  hands,  but  only  to  credit  fuch  things  as  fhe 
ihould  be  pleafed  to  order  him  to  believe ;  re- 
quiring further,  that  he  fliould  look  upon  it  as 
an  indifpenfable  obligation,  always  to  defend 
with  invincible  obflinacy  and  unremitting  voci- 
feration her  doctriries,  again  ft  whoever  fhould 
prefume  to  contradict  them.  All  heads  bowed 
obedient  to  this  tyrannic  decree,  and  people 
began  firmly  to  believe  many  maxims, '  which 
before  tjaey  had  found  a  difficulty  in  alTenting  to ; 
fuch  for  example,  as  that  the  truth  can  never  be 
found  out  or  afcertained  but  by  means  of  fiction; 
that  there  is  a  mode  of  coming  at  the  knowledge 
of  things,  which  may  be  taught  to  a  child  in 
four  days ;  that  mankind  are  all  alike,  which  is 
a  rule  that  will  hold  good  with  refpecl  to  every 
other  fpecies,  and  if  you  know  what  one  of  a  fort 
is,  you  know  what  they  all  are  ;  that  infenfible 
and  inanimate  things,  have  their  defires,  their 
prejudices,  and  their  affections,  the  fame  as  ani- 
mate ones ;  that  that  body,  which  is  the  mod 
brilliant,  and  mod  heating  of  an}',  has  nothing 
igneous  in  its  composition  ;  and  that  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  another  very  large  body* 
fc  which  is  purely  igneous,  that  is  neither  lumi- 
S  4  nous, 
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nous,  nor  heating,  nor  does  it  (land  in  need  of  any 
pabulum  to  fuftain  it;  that  all  living  creatures 
have  a  large  portion  of  fire  in  their  competi- 
tion, without  excepting  even  the  fifb,  although 
they  are  always  in  or  under  the  water,  nor  the 
turtle,  whole  blood  is  pofuively  cold. 

IV,  Thefe  and  many  other  fuch-like  porten* 
tous  particulars,  did  Idearia  teach  to,  and  im- 
pofe  on  her  credulous  difciples ;  who  all  re- 
ceived and  embraced  them  as  infallible  truths ; 
bat  at  length  there  arofe  in  the  very  fchool  of 
the  doclrefs  herfelf,  a  contentious  fchifm,  or 
fcandalous  difagreement,  which  was  begun  by 
one  Papyratius,  a  man  of  fubtil  and  animated 
genius,  but  a  great  lover  of  novelties.  This 
man  introduced  new  and  not  lefs  aitonifhing 
dogmas  than  the  others ;  fuch  as  that  all  the 
living  creatures  in  the  world,  man  only  excepted, 
have  no  more  fenfation  or  feeling  than  (locks 
or  {tones  -0  and  that  in  every  man,  there  is  but 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  body  which  pof- 
jefTes  the  prefenee  of  the  foul  -,  that  the  exten- 
fion  of  the  world  is  infinite  ;  that  the  motion  of 
fablunary  bodies,  is  equally  femper- eternal  with 
that  of  the  cccleflial  ones  •,  that  the  imaginary 
fpace,  is  really  and  truly  a  body  ;  that  every 
thing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  in  fo  conti- 
nual and  rapid  a  motion,  as  in  the  fpace  of  every 

twenty- 
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twenty-four  hours,  to  travel  fome  thoufands  of 
leagues ;  that  we  in  all  things,  ihould  give 
credit  to  our  imaginations,  but  none  to  our 
fenfes ;  for  that  the  reprefentations  made  by 
thefe  laft,  are  apt  grofsly  to  deceive  us ;  and  that 
neither  is  the  fwan  white,  or  the  crow  black, 
nor  is  fire  hot,  or  fnow  cold,  &c. 

V.  Thefe  novelties,  and  others  of  the  fame 
fort,  although  they  were  condemned  from  the 
beginning  by  the  majority  of  Idearia's  difci- 
pies,  did  not  fail  to  attract  a  number  of  votaries, 
fufficient  to  form  a  new  fchool.  The  two 
parties  inveighed  againft  each  other  with  great 
bitternefs,  and  one  fide  reprobated  as  abfurd 
errors,  what  the  other  maintained  as  conclufive 
dogmas. 

VI.  This  divifion,  after  long  and  obftinate 
difputes,  in  which  the  arguments  were  fo  nearly 
poifed  in  equilibrium,  that  neither  fide  could 
claim  the  victory,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  opened 
the  eyes  of  many,  and  made  them  doubt 
whether  they  had  not  lightly,  or  even  blindly, 
admitted  as  articles  of  human  faith,  doctrines, 
that  were  uncertain,  and  expofed  to  be  terribly 
contefted.  They  obferved,  that  the  arguments 
with  which  each  fide  attacked  the  opinions  of  their 
opponents,  were   beyond  comparifon  flronger* 

than 
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than  the  reafons  with  which  they  defended  their 
own.  From  hence  they  inferred,  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  evidently  doubtful,  and 
might  very  probably  be  falfe.  This  brought 
to  their  remembrance  the  poor  and  neglected 
Solidina,  and  made  them  reflect,  that  fhe  proved 
all  fhe  advanced,  by  fenfible  and  plain  demon- 
ftrations.  This  remark  becoming  every  day 
more  general,  and  more  adverted  to  by  men  of 
the  firil-rate  ingenuity  in  the  fchools  •,  they  took 
the  matter  into  confederation,  and  the  refult  of 
their  deliberations  was,  a  determination  to  recall 
Solidina  from  her  retirement,  and  to  bring  her 
back  .  to  the  city  •,  which  after  having  done 
with  folemn  pomp,  they  erected  a  magnificent 
fchool  for  her,  where  {he  has  continued  to 
teach  from  that  time,  with  a  reputation  that  has 
increafed  daily ;  and  her  being  favoured  with 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  fome  illuf- 
trious  perfonages  of  high  rank,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  advance  her  credit,  and  particu- 
larly the  encouragement  flic  has  met  with  from 
the  princes,  Galindo  and  Anglofio,  who  are 
both   great  lovers,  and  patrons  of  Solidina. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    II. 

VII.    This  Hiftory,    which   was  printed   in 
French,  was  given  me  to  read  by  a  flranger  who 
was  on  his  travels ;  but  as  foon  as  I  had  read 
what  I  have  jufl  related,  he  fnatched  the  book 
out  of  my  hands,   and  afked  me  if  I  compre- 
hended what  I  had  read  I   The  queftion  gave 
me  to  underftand,  there  was  fomething  myfterious 
in  the  Hiftory,  and  that  under  the  plain  letter, 
was  conveyed  fome  fignification,   different  from 
what  the  words  expreffed.     I  anfwered  him,  that 
I  had  not  underftood  it  in  any  other  fenfe,  than 
what  the  language  feemed  to  imply ;   but  that  if 
he  would  permit  me  to  read  it  over  again  with 
a  little  attention,  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
comprehend  its  meaning.     He  gave  me  leave, 
and  then  upon  reflection,  firft  on  the  nature  of 
the  doctrines  it  mentioned,  although  they  were 
not  pointed   out  very  clearly,  and  fecondly,  on 
the  ailufion   of  the  names   given   to  the   per- 
fonages  who   were  introduced  into    the  fcene, 
I  found  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  decypher  the 
riddle,    which   I   interpreted  in   the  following 
manner. 


VIII. 
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VIII.  The  kingdom  of  Cofmafia  is  the  world, 
which  is  the  fignification  of  the  Greek  word 
Cofmos.  Solidina  is  experience,  and  Idearia  ima- 
gination. Thefe  names  are  very  properly  fuited, 
both  to  the  characters  and  doctrines  of  the  par- 
ties. Experience  folidly  proves  her  maxims,  by 
fenftble  and  clear  demonftrations ;  and  imagina- 
tion, grounds  her  opinions  on  the  vain  reprefen- 
tatiori  of  her  ideas.  Solidina  was  a  long  while 
banifhed,  and  during  all  that  time,  Idearia 
reigned  triumphant ;  for  from  the  period  that 
Pythagoras  reduced  all  phiiofophy  to  his  num- 
bers, Plato  to  his  ideas,  and  Aridotle  to  his 
precifions;  and  for  many  ages  afterwards,  the 
world  knew  no  other  but  an  ideal  phyfic  ;  nor 
did  it  pay  the  leaft  attention,  to  the  experi- 
mental or  folic!.-  In  the  fir  ft  maxims  of  Idearia, 
we  perceive  many  of  the  dogmas  of  the  peri- 
patetic doctrine,  and  in  her  fecond,  many  of 
the  Gartefian  ones ;  and  they  gave  the  name  of 
Papiratius  to  the  broacher  of  this  laft  fyftem, 
becaufe  the  French  word  Carte,  ilgnifies  the 
fame  as  the  Latin  word  Papyrus,  from  whence 
the  appellative  was  derived.  Dcs  Cartes  is 
ranged  among  the  auditors  of  Idearia,  becaufe 
he  was  difpofed  inftead  of  lefs,  rather  more  than 
the  Peripatetics,  to  regulate  allj  phyfks  by  ima- 
gination and  ideas.     At  length  the  miftake  of 

this 
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this  method  was  perceived,  and  Solidina  was 
recalled  from  the  villages  to  the  city  ;  and  ex- 
periment and  observation,  which  for  a  long 
time  had  only  been  in  ufe  among  the  ruftics, 
and  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry,  to 
increafe  the  product  of  the  earth,  improve  the 
mountainous  land,  and  to  encourage  the  propa- 
gation, and  mend  the  breed  of  herds  and 
cattle  ;  were  not  long  lince  introduced  in  pomp, 
and  countenanced  by  fome  courts,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  academies  were  inftituted, 
to  examine  nature  by  their  help;  and  as  the 
molt  celebrated  of  thefe,  were  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  which  were  founded  under  the.  protec- 
tion of  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  they 
called  the  two  princes  who  were  the  lovers  and 
patrons  of  Solidina,  by  the  names  of  Galindo, 
and  Anglofio,  which  were  derived  from  the 
Latin  words  Gallia,  and  Anglia,  which  in  that 
language  llgnify  France  and  England. 

IX.  The  ftranger  approved  of  the  whole,  and 
every  part  of  my  explanation,  and  allured  me, 
that  by  the  context  that  followed  what  I  had 
read,  the  intention  of  the  author  of  that  myf- 
terious  Hiftory,  could  be  no  other  than  what  I 
had  defcribed  it.  But  I  told  him  I  was  not  in- 
clined to  approve,  nor  could  Iapprove  of  the  whole 

and 
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and  every  part  of  its  contents  •,  for  that  I  obferved 
in  it  fome  latitudinary  expreffions,  which  feemed 
to  reflect  upon,  and  were  derogatory  of  the 
peripatetic  doctrine,  fo  I  only  acknowledged  to 
him,  that  in  the  mod  effential  parts,  the  thing 
feemed  jufl  and  right.  He  replied,  that  as  I 
was  a  Spaniard,  and  a  fedtary  of  the  peripa- 
tetic fchool,  my  objection  and,  the  reafons  for 
it  might  be  admitted.  Upon  faying  this, 
he  took  his  leave  of  me,  and  purfued  his  journey, 
leaving  me  in  a  difpofition  to  meditate  on  the 
fubject  of  our  converfation,  and  lay  before  the 
public,  fuch  reflections  as  fhould  occur  to  me  re- 
specting the  matter  of  it,  which  may  be  feen  in 
the  fequel  oL,this  difcourfe. 


SECT.    III. 

X.  The  firft  thing  that  offers  itfelf  to  our 
confideration,  is  the  little  or  no  progrefs,  which 
natural  reafon,  unaffifled  by  experience,  has 
made  in  the  examination  of  the  affairs  of  na- 
ture in  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages.  Nature 
is  as  little  understood  in  the  fchools  at  this  day, 
as  it  was  in  the  academies  of  Plato,  of  Lyceus, 
and  of  Ariflotle.  What  fecret  have  thefe  aca- 
demies developed  ?  or  what  diminutive  portion  of 
this  molt  extenfive  country  have  they  difcovered  ? 

What 
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What  utility  has  the  labours  of  fo  many  men 
of  excellent  ingenuity,  as  have  cultivated  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  reafonabte  and  fpeculative  way, 
produced  to  the  world  ?  What  art,  either  liberal 
or  mechanical,  of  the  many  that  are  necef- 
fary  for  the  fervic  of  man,  or  the  good  of  the 
public,  do  we  owe  to  fpeculative  invention  ;  and 
I  might  even  fay,  what  fmall  advancement  in 
any  fuch  art,  has  been  derived  from  it  ?  What 
document  of  the  fchools,  has  conduced  to  in- 
firucl:  a  husbandman  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
lands?  They  there  talk  much  of  caufes,  effects, 
productions,  and  difpofnions  of  matter,  but  all 
this  has  not  yet  produced  any  maxim  that  can 
be  relied  on,  for  the  molt  advantageous  mode 
of  cultivating  the  land,  in  order  to  difpofe  it 
to  the  production  of  this  or  that  particular  plant, 
nor  to  inftruft  us  at  what  time  it  mould  be 
fown,  nor  in  the  lead  to  inform  us  with  regard 
to  many  other  circumftances,  that  mould  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  raifing  it.  Schoolmen,  after  the 
example  of  Ariitotle,  treat  largely  of  qualities, 
which  they  place  in  a  predicament  apart,  or  by 
themfelves  ;  without  having  by  this  means,  difco- 
vered  any  qualities  at  all,  either  in  the  mixtures, 
or  the  elements ;  but  on  the  contrary,  Ariftotle  has 
rather  been  miferably  miflaken  in  thofe  he  at- 
tempted to  point  out,  by  his  rules  of  proportion 
and  combination  ;  I  mean  in  thofe  that  appertain 

to 
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to  the  air,  and  the  water,  as  we  have  proved  in 
another  part  of  our  works;  and  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove  the  fame  thing,  with  regard  to 
thofe  he  has  affigned  to  the  earth.  If  per- 
chance he  has  been  right  in  afcertaining  the 
the  qulities  belonging  to  fire,  (although  in  our 
Phyfical  Paradoxes  we  have  denied  his  pofition 
with  refpecl:  to  its  being  hot  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree) I  fay,  if  he  has  been  right  in  this  parti- 
cular, it  was  not  becaufe  philofophy  had  pene- 
trated the  fecret,  but  becaufe  the  thing  was  ma- 
nifefted  to  us  by  our  fenfes. 

XL  Thefe  are  the  organs,  by  which  all  the 
natural  truths  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  are  conveyed  to  our  fpirits.  Even  in  the 
mathematical  faculties,  which  affect  to  confide 
every  thing  to  theoretical  demonftrations,  they 
cannot,  except  in  the  two  elemental  ones,  arith- 
metic and  geometry,  fafely  advance  a  ftep,  with- 
out holding  before  them,  the  light  of  experience. 
It  was  this  taught  the  geographer,  the  fituation 
and  pofition  of  the  divers  parts  of  the  globe  ;  the 
navigator,  the  directive  virtue  of  the  load- 
Hone  I  the  fiatic  philofopher,  the  weight,  the 
defcent,  and  acceleration  of  motion  in  their  de- 
fcent,  of  heavy  bodies  •,  the  mechanic  and 
engineer,  the  augmentation  of  power  by  ma- 
chinery, or  the  multiplication  of  purchafe;  the 
4  ailronomer, 
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aftronomer,  the  movements  and  courfe  of  the 
ftars  •,  the  mufician,  the  confonant  and  diifonant 
intervals  of  mufic  ;  the  optician,  perfpective, 
or  the  effects  of  vifion  when  the  eye  furveys  dif- 
tant  objects ;  to  the  catoptrician,  and  dioptrician, 
the  laws  of  reflexion,  and  refraction. 


SECT.     IV. 

XII.  And  it  is  very  worthy  of  remarking,  that 
even  after  experience  had  made  thofe  firit  difco- 
veries,  on  which  the  theory  and  practice  of  arts 
is  founded,  thofe  primitive  lights  were  in  general 
found  to  be  infufficient  to  enable  the  underftand- 
ing  to  make  further  advances  in  them,  but  it  was 
rather  found  to  be  neceffary,  that  the  fame  ex- 
perience fhould  continue  as  they  proceeded  on, 
to  direct  their  fteps,  and  correct  their  errors.  I 
will  explain  what  I  mean,  by  two  examples  taken 
from  navigation. 

XIII.  The  firit  regards  the  direction,  or  point- 
ing of  the  magnerical  needle  to  the  pole.  This 
admirable  property,  which  was  totally  unknown 
to  the  antients,  was  difcovered  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  immediately  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation.  Upon  its  firft  difcovery, 
the  philofophers,  according  to  their  wonted  cus- 
tom pf  pretending  to  difcern  the  caufes  of  things, 

T  Imputed 
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imputed  this  effe&,  as  derived  from  an  occult 
iympathy  with  the  pole,  contained  in  the  very 
eflence,  form,  and  fubftance  of  the  loadftone  ;  and 
as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  invariable,  they  con- 
cluded, that  the  direction  muft  infallibly  be  inva- 
riable alfo.  They  continued  in  this  good  faith  for 
about  four  hundred  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
long  period,  Crinon,  a  pilot  of  Dieppe  as  fome 
fay,  or  Cabot,  a  Venetian  Navigator  as  others 
believe,  was  the  firft  whoobferved  the  declinations 
of  the  magnetical  needle  from  the  true  north, 
that  is,  that  it  did  not  always  point  direclly  to  the 
pole,  but  declined  in  different  places,  fometimes 
towards  the  weft,  and  at  others  towards  the  eaft. 
The  philofophers  heard  this  novelty  with  great 
difguft,  becaufe  it  gave  the  lye  to  fome  of  their 
moft  eftablifhed  maxims,  and  therefore  they  fee 
about  to  contradict  it  with  all  their  force.  But 
in  the  end,  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  repeated 
experiments,  authorized  and  confirmed,  by  the 
teftimonies  of  people  of  undoubted  credit, 

XIV.  Having  afterwards  difcovered,  that  under 
the  meridian  of  the  Azores  or  weftern  iflands,  there 
was  no  variation  of  the  magnetical  needle  at  all, 
the  aftronomers  and  geographers,  thought  they 
bad  found  out  a  fixed  ftation,  whereat  to  com- 
mence the  firft  meridian,  which  had  before  been 
counted  arbitrarily,  from  whatever  place  they 

chofe 
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chofe  to  begin  it.  But  this  idea  foon  vaniftied, 
for  a  little  while  afterwards,  they  difcovered  two 
other  meridians,  where  there  was  no  variation  ; 
the  one  at  a  head-land  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  which,  on  this  account  they  gave  the  name  of 
Needle  Cape ;  and  another,  at  the  foot  where 
the  city  of  Canton  is  iituated.  Upon  this,  they 
thought  they  had  found  out  a  certain  principle, 
whereon  to  ground  a  compleat  fyflem  for  calcu- 
lating or  computing  variations,  by  graduating 
them  for  the  intermediate  flations,  in  proportion 
to  their  greater  or  lefs  diltance  from  the  mean 
fpace  between  the  two  places  where  there  was 
no  variation. 

XV.  But  as  nature  frequently  mocks  the  ideal 
proportions  that  are  fabricated  by  the  brain  of 
man,  this  time  of  rejoicing  lafted  but  a  few  years, 
for  they  difcovered,  that  this  declination  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  varied  more  or  lefs  at  the  fame 
place  at  different  times,  and  that  this  chamge  of 
variation  was  perpetual.  This  difcovery,  not 
only  demolifhed  the  antecedent  imagined  rules, 
but  nearly  took  away  all  hope,  of  their  ever  in 
future,  finding  out  any  certain  one  for  their  guid- 
ance ;  and  this,  notwith  dan  ding  many  men,  emi- 
nent for  their  (kill  in  phyfics  and  mathematics, 
have  long,  and  Hill  do,  labour  at  accompl  idling  it. 

T2  XVI.  In 
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XVI.  In  this  mftance,  may  be  feen  the  falli- 
bility of  the  mod  plaufible  reafonings  unaccom- 
panied by  experiments.  And  we  (hall  fee  the 
fame,  in  the  other  we  are  about  to  mention,  which 
relates  to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea. 

XVII.  As  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  is  evi- 
dent and  apparent  to  all  thofe  who  inhabit  near 
the  feacoafts,  and  the  courfe  and  changes  of  the 
Moon  to  all  mankind,  it  was  eafy  and  natural,  to 
obferve  the  correfpondence  there  was  between 
the  movements  of  the  one  and  the  other  ;  that  is, 
that  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the  tide,  keeps  pace 
with  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  moon  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  firft  people  who  remarked  this, 
fancied  that  by  this  fmgfe  obfervation,  they  had 
discovered  the  fyftem  of  thefe  admirable  move- 
ments.    But  this  delufion  wras  but  fhort- lived,  for 
they  foon  afterwards  obferved,  that  within  the 
fpace  of  the  fame  lunar  month,  there  was  a  great 
difproportion  between  the   rifing  and  falling  of 
the  tide,  and  that  it  flowed  higher,  and  ebbed 
lower,  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  than  it  did  at 
the  quarters.      But  when  they  had  advanced  this 
ftep,  it  is  likely  they  gave  themfelves  credit  for 
having  difcovered  the  whole  fecret,  and  fuppofed, 
that  they  knew  all  that  was  to  be  known  of  the 
matter  ;  and   when   they  obferved  there  was   fo 
exa6t  a  correfpondence,  between  the  motions  of 

4  the 
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the  tide,  and  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  they  did 
not  entertain  the  leaft  doubt,  but  that  they  were 
totally  influenced  by  this  planet.  But  experience 
alio  undeceived  mankind  with  refpeet  to  this 
error,  for  they  found  out,  that  there  was  another 
variation  of  the  tides,  which  did  not  depend  upon 
the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  but  upon  thofe  of 
the  fun  ;  that  is,  that  fuppofmg  other  things  to 
be  equal,  they  rife  higher,  at,  or  near  the  equi- 
noxes, than  they  do  at  the  folftices.  This  gave 
them  to  underftand,  that  the  moon  did  not  reign 
fo  defpotic  over  the  tides,  as  to  exclude  the  fun 
from  all  ihare  in  the  dominion  of  them. 

XVIII.  But  after  a)l  this  was  afcertained*  they 
found,  that  by  trading  the  bringing  of  Ihips  into 
barr'd  or  tide  harbours,  to  the  mere  combination 
of  the  before-nam'd  obfervations,  they  fell  into 
very  dangerous  errors;  for  that  there  are  two 
other  variations,  which  are  very  confiderable,  and 
efpecially  one  of  them,  and  which  can't  be  com- 
prehended under  any  general  rule  whatfoever  ; 
the  one  is  with  refpeft  to  the  time  of  full  fea; 
and  the  other,  regards  the  quantum  of  rife  of  the 
water.  The  time  of  full  fea  varies  at  different 
ports,  even  under  the  fame  meridian,  and  does 
not  happen  in  all  of  them  at  the  fame  hour, 
They  vary  alio  with  refpe£t  to  the  magnitude  of 
them,  becaufe  there  is  an  enormous  difference  in 
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the  height  they  flow  at  fome  ports,  to  wjiat  they 
do  at  others,  for  the  water  will  rife  more  than  ten 
fathoms  upon  fome  coafts,  and  not  above  a  few 
feet  on  others,  and  in  others  again,  the  rife  is 
hardly  perceptible. 

SECT.      V. 

XIX.  If  the  rules  deduced  from  experimental 
obfervations  are  fo  fallible,  that  it  is  abfolutely 
neceifary  in  order  to  avoid  all  error,  to  purfue  the 
thread  of  them  fo  fcrupuloufly,  that  reafon  mould 
not  venture  to  advance  a  flep,  without  the  light  of 
an  experiment  appropriated  to  the  bufinefs  it  is 
in  fearch  of  •,  I  fay,  if  thefe  rules  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied on,  what  confidence  can  we  place  in  thofe 
maxims,  which  derive  their  origin  from  our  arbi- 
trary ideas  ? 

XX.  Nature  conforms  to5  and  is  governed  by 
the  idea  of  its  great  artificer,  not  by  that  of  man  ; 
and  it  is  ftrange  temerity  in  man,  to  prefume  he 
can  comprehend  the  idea  of  fuch  an  artificer. 
I  have  fometimes  thought,  that  if  we  were  told, 
that  there  were  numbers  of  thofe  luminous  bodies 
in  the  heavens  which  we  call  ftars,  although 
we  could  not  fee  them,  every  one  would  imagine, 
fuch  a  difpofition  and  collocation  of  them  in  the 
fphere,  as  bed  fuited  his  own  fancy.    One  would 

conceive 
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conceive  them  diftributed  into  various  regular 
lets  of  figures,  fuch  as  triangular,  hexanyular, 
circular,  &c.  which  formed  fo  many  different 
conftellations ;  another,  that  they  were  compofed, 
of  a  beautiful  fuit,  of  well  ranged  and  harmo- 
nious  groups  j  another,  that  they  were  difpoted 
after  the  manner  of  flowers,  which  he  had  feen 
growing  in  parterres  in  fome  garden  ;  another, 
that  they  were  formed  in  fuch  a  petition,  as  re- 
fembled  the  in  ape  of  various  images,  either 
my  (lie  or  natural.  In  fa&,  there  would  be  no 
body,  that  would  not  attribute  to  them  fome  moil 
beautiful  refemblance,  or  imitation,  of  thofe 
things  which  he  had  ever  feen,  that  feemed  moft 
pleafmg  to  him,  either  in  art,  or  nature.  Not- 
wkhftanding  which;,  they  would  all  deceive 
themfelves,  and  be  greatly  furprifed,  upon  the 
firmament  afterwards  being  difplayed  to  their 
view,  to  find  the  ftars  placed  and  ranged  in  a 
pofition,  quite  different  and  diflind:  from  all  they 
had  imagined. 

SECT.    VI. 

XXL  Thus  it  frequently  happens,  that  men 
think  in  one  manner,  and  God  operates  in  another. 
Men  fuppofe,  and  they  fuppofe  right,  that  the 
works  of  God  are  all  executed  with  order,  and 
in  proportion  j  but  although  they  fuppofe  well, 
T  4  they 
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they  reafbn  ill ;  becaufe  they  think  there  is  no 
other  order  and  proportion,  than  that  which 
comes  within  the  reach  of  their  comprehenfion. 
The  works  of  God,  it  is  true  are  wrought  with 
proportion  ;  but  with  a  fublime  proportion, 
which  is  much  fuperior  to  our  rules.  It  is  blind, 
temerity  in  man,  to  imagine  that  God  in  his 
works,  is  to  conform  himfelf  to  our  human  grofs 
ideas  of  proportions. 

XXIL  It  was  a  confidence  in  fuch  proportions, 
that  caufed  Pythagoras  to  err  egregioufly  in  his 
dimenfions  of  the  magnitude,  and  his  calculation 
of  the  djftauce  of  the  heavens,  which  he  thought 
to  compute,  by  the  numerical  feries  of  the  inter- 
vals of  mufic.  And  others  were  not  much  wifer 
than  Pythagoras,  who  by  fancying  they  had  found 
fome  fpecial  perfection  in  the  number  four,  chofe 
to  ftamp  it  on,  and  regulate  all  the  operations  of 
nature  by  it.  From  hence  came  the  four  ele- 
ments, the  four  firff  qualities,  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  globe,  the  four  quarters  of  the  year, 
and  the  four  humours  of  the  body. 

SECT.    VII. 

XXIII.  If  even  in  thofe  confequences,  which 
to  all  human  appearance,  we  deduce  immediately 
from  the  truths  which  nature  herfelf  prelents  to 

our 
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our  fenfes,  we  are  fometimes  liable  to  be  mif- 
taken  ;  what  dependance  can  we  place  in  thofe, 
that  are  founded  on  principles,  which  without 
confuhing  nature,  are  eftablifhed  by  our  fancy  ? 
What  confequence  to  all  appearance  could  feem 
better  inferred,  than  that  of  the  repugnance  of 
nature  to  a  vacuum,  founded  on  the  palpable  ex- 
periment of  the  water  rifing  in  the  pump  ?  But 
by  the  light  of  innumerable  other  experiments, 
the  mi  (take  was  difcovered  ;  and  it  was  found 
out,  that  the  true  caufe  of  that,  and  all  fuch-like 
phenomena,  was  the  weight  of  the  air. 

XXIV.  We  fee  with  our  eyes,  whether  we 
explain  the  caufe  of  it  as  proceeding  from  an  in- 
trinfic  quality,  or  from  attraction,  or  from  im- 
pulfe,  that  gravity  precipitates  bodies  with  a  fwift 
movement  towards  the  earth.  It  feems  mod  na- 
tural to  fuppofe,  by  reafoning  from  the  famous 
axiom,  ficut  fe  habet  fwipliciter  ad  /implicit  er,  it  a 
magis  ad  magis,  that  to  a  duplicate  gravity,  there 
would  correipond  a  duplicate  acceleration  of  mo- 
tion. But  the  fact  differs  widely  from  this 
proportion. 

XXV.  It  is  plain,  that  air  is  much  more  fubtle 
and  thin  than  water.  Who  from  hence,  would 
not  infer  as  an  unavoidable  confequence,  that  air 
mufl  penetrate  all  bodies  which  water  penetrates? 

Notwith- 
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Notwifhftanding  this,  we  fee  that  water  penetrates 
paper,  which  air  does  not  penetrate,  or  it  pene- 
trates it  in  fo  fmall  a  degree,  or  fo  flowly,  that 
^ve  look  upon  it  as  next  to  no  penetration  at  all. 

XXVI.  Who  judging  by  general  or  common 
principles,  would  not  conclude,  that  wet  hay  was 
much  lefs  liable  to  take  fire  than  dry  ?  But  ex- 
perience teaches  us,  that  by  putting  together 
quantities  of  hay  too  moifl,  it  will  take  fire  of 
itfelf,  which  could  never  have  happened,  if  the 
hay  had  been  put  together  fufficiently  dry,  op 
more  thoroughly  made. 

XXVII.  What  maxim  is  better  eftabliihed, 
pr  more  generally  affented  to  among  the  natu- 
ralifts,  than  that  a  vivifying  heat  of  the  blood,  is 
indifpenfably  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
life  ?  But  with  all  this,  Father  Plumier,  a  learned 
prieft  of  the  order  of  Minimus,  in  a  voyage  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  for  want  of  water,  found  himfelf 
under  a  neceflity  of  drinking  the  blood  of  turtles, 
and  declares,  he  found  it  as  colcj  as  the  common 
water  in  Europe.  (Mem.  de  Trevoux,  an.  1704, 
torn.  1.  page  175.)  Who,  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  ratiocination,  can  fay  otherwife,  than  that  the 
third  quality,  refulting  from  the  mixing  three  o^ 
four  foetid  things  together,  mutt  be  fcetid  alio  ? 
But  experience  manifefts  to  us,  that  this  confe- 
rence is  not  infallible.    Mr.  Lemeri  bought  a 

certain 
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certain  quantity  of  the  gums  galbanum,  faga- 
penum,  and  opopanax,  and  alfo  Tome  bitumen  of 
judsea,  which  he  put  all  together  into  a  retort, 
and  found  that  there  refulted  from  the  mixtures, 
a  flrongly  fcented  oil,  greatly  refembling  muik  -9_ 
npw  the  bitumen  in  fmell,  does  not  in  the  leaft  re- 
ferable mufk,  and  the  other  three  drugs  are  ab- 
folutely  fcetid.  (Hid.  de  l'Academ,  Royal, 
ann.  1706.) 

XXVIII.  If  a  philofopher,  deftitufe  of  all 
other  information,  except  that  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  fchools,  fhould  be  told  that  twq 
liquids,  which  to  the  touch  appear  cold,  fhould 
upon  being  mixed  together,  not  only  heat  and 
boil,  but  alfo  emit  a  flame  ;  he  would  be  in  a 
terrible  agitation,  and  armed  with  his  infallible 
conclufive  principle,  that  nothing  can  communicate 
a  quality  which  it  does  not  pqffefs,  would  exclaim 
againft  the  proportion.  But  let  him  exclaim  as 
much  as  he  will,  it  is  a  certain  fadt,  that  from 
mixing  a  pure  acid,  with  the  effentjal  oil  of  an 
aromatic  plant,  there  will  refult  that  commotion, 

XXIX.  We  know  that  water,  is  much  heavier 
than  air  ;  and  we  alfo  know,  that  the  vapours 
which  arife  from  the  earth,  are  nothing  elfe  but 
particles  of  water,  very  minutely  divided,  and  con- 
fequently,  that:  they  mud  be  much  heavier  than 

particles 
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particles  of  air  of  the  fame  iize.  We  know 
alfo,  that  a  liquid  cannot  afcend  above  another, 
when  they  are  put  together,  except  when  it's 
particles  of  equal  fize  are  lighter  than  thofe  of 
the  other.  From  thefe  premifes,  it  mould  follow 
as  an  infallible  confequence,  that  thefe  vapours 
cannot  rife  fuperior  to  the  air  we  breathe.  But 
let  this  confequence  appear  ever  fo  infallible, 
experience  convinces  us  that  the  fad  is  other- 
wife. 

XXX.  Nobody  is  ignorant,  that  the  aromatic 
fpecies,  fueh  as  the  clove,  the  pimienta,  and  the 
cinnamon,  are  hot  or  heating,  and  that  the  re- 
gions neareft  the  poles  are  cold,  and  thofe  neareft 
the  equinoctial  hot.  From  thefe  premifes,  what 
naturalift  would  not  infer,  that  the  ufe  of  thefe 
fpecies  would  be  lefs  pernicious  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cold  regions,  than  to  thofe  of  the  hot  ? 
But  experience  is  ever  demonftraring  to  us  the 
contrary.  For  a  fcruple  of  clove  is  more  of- 
fenfive  to,  and  has  a  greater  efre£l  on  the  firft, 
than  a  drachm  has  on  the  laft. 

XXXI.  And  fimilar  to  this,  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Hollanders,  in  fomeof  their  voy- 
ages to  tie  Eaffc  Indies.  It  happened  once,  that 
upon  patting  the  line,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
people  belonging  to  a  ihip  were  taken  fick,  and 

that 
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that  more  than  half  of  them  died,  and  that  thofe 
only  recovered,  to  whom  in  their  ficknefs  they 
gave  great  quantities  of  brandy.  The  medical 
men  found  great  difficulty  in  believing,  that  thefe 
people  could  owe  the  prefervation  of  their  lives 
to  drinking  to  excefs  of  a  liquor,  which  if  not 
taken  fparingly  and  with  moderation,  is  found  to 
be  very  pernicious  to  health.  But  in  the  end, 
they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  yield  to  expe- 
rience ;  and  admit  of  the  liberal  ufe  of  brandy, 
which  afterwards  delivered  with  equal  fuccefs, 
all  the  afflifted  from  their  illnefs. 

XXXII.  It  is  then  abfolutely  neceflary  to  fub*. 
mit  to  experience,  and  if  we  are  not  difpofed  to 
abandon  the  real  road  of  truth,  to  feek  for  nature 
in  herfelf,  and  not  in  the  deceitful  image  which 
our  fancy  forms  of  her. 

SECT.    VIII. 

XXXIII.  lam  not  ignorant  that  there  are  fome 
fchoolmen,  who  reprefent  the  application  to  ex- 
periments, as  difgraceful  to,  and  beneath  the 
dignity  of  philoibphy .  But  this  is  a  moft  abfurd 
error,  for  at  this  rate,  ftudying  the  imaginations 
of  men,  would  be  a  more  honourable  occupation, 
than  ruminating  on  the  Works  of  God.  In  books 
of  theory,  we  contemplate  human  ideas ;  in  na- 
tural 
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tural  entities,  divine  ones.      Let  reafon  now  de- 
termine, which  is  the  mod  noble  fludy. 

XXXIV/The  prineeof  philofophersj  Aridotle, 
thought  differently  in  this  refpecl  to  the  prefent 
fehool  onesj  for  he  faid,  we  (honld  not  difdain  to 
examine  with  our  fenfes,  the  moll  trifling  works 
of  nature,  for  that  we  fhould  find  in  them  all, 
marks  of  fublime  wifdom,  and  juit  and  beautiful 
ingenuity  :  Aggredi  enlm  quaque  fine  ullo  pudore 
debemus,  cum  in  omnibus  nature  numen,  et  konejlum, 
pulchrumque  in/it  ingenium.  For  fo  it  is,  that  in 
the  moil  humble  plant,  in  the  mod  vile  infect,  and 
in  the  mod  rude  rock,  we  fee  the  traces  of  an 
omnipotent  hand,  and  the  marks  of  infinite 
wifdom. 

XXXV.  Befides  this,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  him  who  is  in  fearch  of  truth,  to 
chufe  the  path  that  leads  direclly  on  to  his  object:, 
and  not  to  purfue  that  which  will  conduct  him 
out  of  his  way,  although  it  mould  to  the  eye, 
appear  the  mod  defirable,  and  the  mod  pleafant  to 
walk  through.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  a  phyfician 
in  a  college,  mounted  in  a  profeffional  chair,  and 
reading  a  lecture,  makes  a  more  pompous  figure, 
thanwhen  he  is  attending  to,  andobferving  the  dif- 
feclion  of  a  dead  body  in  an  hofpital ;  but  it  is  by 
attending  to  the  diffettion,  that  he  attains  a  know- 

5  led£c 
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ledge  of  the  fituation  and  arrangement  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  body,  which  he  could  never 
have  acquired,  byreafoning  or  difputingall  hislife 
long  in  a  fchooi.  Ideal  gold,  is  poiFeffed  in  ima- 
gination by  lazy  people,  who  while  they  are 
fleeping  in  their  beds,  dream  it  is  fhowered  dowa 
on  them  •,  but  the  true  ore,  can  only  be  acquired! 
by  force  of  labour,  and  digging  in  the  mines  with 
diligence  and  induftry.  And  in  no  other  man- 
ner, otherwife  than  in  appearance  only,  can  we 
attain  more,  than  that  fhadow  of  truth,  which  we 
call  probability,  for  thefe  arc  the  largeft  advances 
we  can  make,  by  the  force  of  our  imaginations 
exerted  in  the  retirements  of  the  clofet ;  and  the 
truth  itfelf,  is  only  to  be  found  by  fcrutinizing 
fenfible  objects,  and  fearching  in  them,  for  the 
hidden  fecrets  of  nature. 


SECT.     IX. 

XXXVI.  There  is  another  objection  to  expe- 
rimental obfervations,  which  is  not  more  reafon- 
able,  or  better  founded  than  that  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  which  is  made  by  fome  fuperficial 
fchoolmen,  who  fay,  that  thefe  fort  of  enquiries, 
do  not  require  reafon  and  perfpicuity,  but  only 
eye -fight,  diligence,  and  memory  ♦,  on  which  ac- 
count they  condemn  them,  as  things  not  well 

calculated 
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calculated  for  the  exertion  of  invention,  and  in- 
genuity.    But  how  little  do  thefe  people  know 
of  the  nature  of  thole  phyfical  experiments,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  made,  which  have 
employed  the  attention  of  fo  many  learned  and 
fublime  fpirits,  of  France,  Italy,  England,  and 
Germany.     In  order  to  difcover  whether  any  de- 
ceitful appearance  has  crept  in,  they  repeat  every 
experiment  many  times  over  ;    and  invent  many 
ingenious  methods  of  examination,  to  find  out, 
whether  the  phenomenon  proceeded  from  that 
caufe,  which  at  firft  fight  it  feemed  to  be  derived 
from,  or  whether  it  was  the  efTecl:  of  fome  acci- 
dental, or  occult  one.      They  make  exacl:  and 
nice  combinations  of  their  experiments,  and  in- 
vent ingenious  methods  of  comparing  them  one 
with  another,  and  then  weigh  in  a  mod  delicate 
balance,  both  the  analogies,  and  the  differences 
between  them,  in  order  to  derive  with  almoft  ma- 
thematical certainty,  the  confequences  to  be  de- 
duced from  them  ;  and  they  peep  into  thofe  cre- 
vices of  nature  that  are  nearly  imperceptible,  that 
they  may  difcern   through   them,  her  inmoft  fe- 
crets  •,   and  I  beyond  comparifon,  find  more  de- 
licate ingenuity,  and  more  perfpicuity,  in  many  of 
the  experiments  of  the  famous  Boyle,  than  I  do 
in  all  the  abftradYions,  and  reduplications,  of  the 
moll:  fubtle  metaphyficians. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    X. 

XXXVII.  It  is  certainly  and  indifpenfably 
neceffary,  to  make  experimental  obfervations 
with  the  moil  exquifite  attention,  in  order  to 
avoid  our  being  deceived  by  them,  as  our  fore- 
fathers have  been,  and  as  many  people  are  at 
this  day  ;  who,  confiding  in  a  fuperficial  and 
carelefs  experiment,  have  precipitated  their  con- 
clufions,  and  without  giving  themfelves  time  to 
reflecl:,  have  deduced  confequences,  from  the 
fir  ft  information  of  their  fenfes.  From  the  af- 
cent  of  the  water  in  the  pump,  by  confidering 
the  thing  inattentively,  was  inferred  the  repug- 
nance of  nature  to  a  vacuum.  To  what  la- 
bours did  Torrizeli,  Pafcal,  and  other  fublime 
geniufes  fubmit,  what  a  variety  of  experiments 
did  they  make,  and  with  what  ingenuity  did 
they  combine  and  compare  them,  in  order  to 
undeceive  the  world,  and  convince  mankind, 
that  the  true  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  was  the 
weight  of  the  air  ! 


'O' 


XXXVIII.  From  the  flame  flying  upwards, 
was  inferred  the  chimerical  region  of  fire,  imme- 
diately adjoining  to  the  heaven  of  the  moon. 
In  our  effay  on  Phyfical  Paradoxes,  we  related 
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the  ingenious  experiment  with  which  my  Lord 
Bacon  proved,  that  the  flame  did  not  afcend 
from  any  natural  propenfity  it  had  to  fly  up- 
wards, but  becaufe  it  was  compelled  to  it,  by  the 
lateral  preflure  of  the  air. 

XXXIX.  I  was  once  in  converfation  with 
fome  fchool  philoibphers,  and  our  difcourfe 
happening  to  turn  upon  phyfical  matters,  I  took 
occafion  to  propofe  a  queftion  to  them,  which 
was,  whether  cold  water  (and  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  every  other  liquid)  was  more  fubtil  and 
penetrating  than  hot,  which  it  feemed  evidently 
to  be,  by  the  following  experiment,  that  when 
we  poured  iced  water  to  drink  in  fummer  time 
into  a  glafs,  we  perceived  the  glafs  wet  and 
moid  on  the  outfide,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  the  Water  having  tranfuded  through  the 
pores  of  the  glafs ;  and  as  this  did  not  happen 
when  the  water  was  luke  warm,  or  in  a  tempe- 
rate ftate,  it  was  inferred  that  fuch  water,  was 
not  fo  fubtil  and  thin  as  cold.  As  the  by  (lan- 
ders feemed  converts  to  the  force  of  the  before- 
named  experiment,  it  gave  me  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  to  undeceive  and  convince  them  of 
their  miftake,  although  at  length  I  accomplished 
doing  it,  by  making  it  evident  to  them  by  vari- 
ous molt  clear  experiments,  that  the  moillure 
which  adhered  to  the  outfide  of  the  glafs,  did  not 

tran  fude 
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irabfude  through  its  pores,  but  that  it  confifced 
of  the  coagulated  vapours,  of  the  circumambient 
air,  which  being  in  a  warm  {late,  condenfed  and 
were  converted  into  water,  upon  their  coming 
in  contact  with  any  very  cold  body,  and  that 
they  became  more  condenfed  the  lefs  porous  this 
body  was.     For  this  reafon,  the  vapours  that 
are  raifed  by  fire,  condenfe  as  foon  as  they  come 
to  the  head  of  the  alembick  ;  and  for  the  fame* 
if  we  breathe  upon  a  bright  ironbar^  or  any 
other  metallic  body*  that  has  a  fmooth  or  polifhed 
furface,  and  is  very  cold*  the  vapour  we  breathe 
from  our  mouths,  when  it  comes  in  comae!  with 
that  body,  will  condenfe,  and  adhere  to  it;  and 
it  is  alfo  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  in  frofty 
nights,  we  fee  the  infide  of  the  glafs  of  windows 
moid,  when  they  are  dry  without,  which  ap- 
pearance, I  have  known  furprife  many  people, 
who  thought  that  that  humidity  was  a  portion  of 
the  external  air,  which  had  penetrated  through 
the  glafs  ;  and  it  is  like  wife  for  the  fame  reafon,  - 
that  our  breath,  and  the  breath  of  other  animals* 
is  viiible  in  cold  weather,   it  being  then  fuffi- 
ciently  condenfed  by  the  circumambient  air,  to 
make  it  become  apparent.     But  the  moft  con- 
vincing argument  I  made  ufe  of  in  the  difpute, 
and  which  I  advanced  as  a  conclufive  one,   was, 
that  if  you  covered  the  exterior  fuperficies  of 
the  glafs  with  paper,  there  would  not  the  lead; 
U  2  moiflure 
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moifture  adhere  to  it,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  3 
frolly  night,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  paper  is  not 
impenetrable  to  mo  i  (lure,  but  can  only  prevent 
the  external  air,  from  corning  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  glafs. 

XL.  As  it  relates  to  the  fubject  of  the  impe- 
netrability of  glafs  by  liquids,  J  cannot  forbear 
in  this  place  taking  notice  of  another  very  com- 
mon error,  which  has  originated  from  drawing 
conclusions  haftily  from  experiments,  without 
making  proper  reflexions  on  them.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed,  that  the  Mil  of  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  penetrates  through  glafs,  which  opinion 
is  founded  on  the  perfuafion,  that  if  you  prefs 
out  the  zeil  on  the  outiide  of  a  glafs,  the  liquor 
that  is  within  will  tafte  of  it.  I  concluding  this 
penetration  to  be  impoiTible,  after  meditating 
upon  the  matter,  eafily  difcovered  the  caufe  of 
this  error;  which  is  as  follows,  upon  prefling 
out  the  zeft,  fome  of  the  particles  are  apt  to  fly 
and  reft  on  the  edges  of  the  glafs  or  very  near 
it,  and  adhere  to  that  part,  which  in  drinking 
the  lip  is  applied  to;  and  thus  the  palate  per- 
ceives the  tafte  of  the  zelf,  which  is  communi- 
cated to  it,  from  the  edge  of  the  glafs.  To  de- 
termine whether  this  was  not  the  cafe,  I  fqoeezed 
fome  of  the  zed  in  the  ordinary  way  againft  the 
cutfide  of  the  glafs,  and  then  turning  it  half 

round, 
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round,  applied  my  lips  to  the  oppofite  fide,  and 
did  not  perceive  the  lead  tafle  or  flavour  of  the 
zed  of  the  lemon.  And  it  will  happen  the  fame 
to  any  one,  who  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
make  the  fame  experiment. 

SECT.     XL 

XLI.  The  evidence  of  our  fenfes  alone,  then, 
is  not  fufneient  to  enable  us  to  derive  jud  con- 
clufions  from  experiments ;  for  caution,  reflec- 
tion, judgement,  and  reafon,  are  always  necef- 
fary ;  and  fometimes  in  fo  great  a  degree,  that 
all  the  exertion  of  human  talents  and  ingenuity, 
is  not  equal  to  an  adequate  examination  of  the 
phenomena.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  an  Englifhman, 
"who  was  a  genius  of  the  firfl  rate,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  publifhed  vari- 
ous tracts  upon  optics,  in  which,  he  difplayed  a 
great  novelty  to  the  philofophers  and  mathema- 
ticians ;  that  is,  that  all  colours  exid  and  are 
contained,  actually  and  formally,  in  the  rays  of 
light;  which  are  condituted  of  heterogeneous 
particles,  of  unequal  refrangibility.  He  proved 
this  fingular  opinion,  with  many  experiments  of 
exquifite  invention,  contrived  and  confidered, 
with  no  lefs  exquifite  delicacy,  and  in  fad:,  made 
more  than  a  few  converts  to  his  opinion  in  many 
U  3  parts, 
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parts,  but  more  efpecially  among  the  Englifh 
mathematicians;  and   a  Mr.  Gauger  who  was 
one  of  thefe,  enforced  the  Newtonian  doctrine, 
with  a  great  number  of  additional  experiments; 
but  in  a  fliort  time,   one   Sennor  Rizetti,   wrote 
againft  this  new  fyftein,  and  dated  many  expe- 
riments in  favour  of  the  old  opinion,  and  even 
pretended,  that  thofe  which  had  been  quoted  by 
Gauger,   militated  againft  the  Newtonian  fenti- 
ment.     Gauger  replied  to  this,  and  paid  Rizetti 
in  his  own  coin  ;  that  is,   he  not  only  defended 
the    confequences   which   he  deduced   from  his 
own  experiments,  but  turned  thofe  derived  from 
the   experiments  of  Rizetti   againft  the  doctrine 
of  the  Italian.     It  is  certain  that  experience,  as 
applied  to  many  objects,  opens  a  molt  extenfive 
and  fertile  field  for  exerciling  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  and  that  nature,  even  to  him  who  feeks  to 
know  her  in  that  way,  is  in  various  inftances  im- 
penetrable and  inacceflible. 

XLII.  But  we  (hould  acknowledge  that  in 
general,  the  difficulties  are  not  fo  invincible,  as 
not  to  be  furmounted  by  reafon  and  induftry, 
and  that  the  deceptions  which  fometimes  refult 
from  experiments,  proceed  either  from  the  want 
of  proper  diligence  and  attention  in  making 
them,  or  from  the  want  of  adequate  ingenuity, 
to  judge  of;  and  decide  upon  them. 

XLTII.  Thiq 
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XLIIT.  This  is  very  frequently  the  cafe  with 
refpecl  to  medicinal  obfervations ;  and  from 
hence  fprings  tha;  enormons  difagreement,  with 
refpecl:  to  the  opinions  that  are  alledged  to  be 
founded  upon  them.  One  fays,  that  he  has  ex- 
perienced the  efficacy  and  falutary  fruits,  of  fnch 
a  medicine,  in  fuch  a  difeafe  ;  and  another  infills, 
that  he  has  adminiftered  the  fame  medicine,  in 
the  fame  difeafe,  and  under  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  and  found  it  to  be  pernicious.  One  of 
the  two  mud  be  mi  (la  ken,  and  I  believe  it  is  not 
very  uncommon  for  both  of  them  to  be  fo  ;  for 
it  might  poffibly  happen, that  the  medicine  neither 
did  good  nor  harm,  and  that  the  adminiftration 
of  it,  was  a  mere  matter  of  indifference,  and  the 
thing  itfelf  wrhat  we  call  a  chip  in  porridge. 
But  from  what  could  this  difference  of  fentiment 
and  affertion  arife?  Why  from  one  of  them  feeing 
that  his  patient,  after  ad  mini  iter  ing  the  medicine 
to  him  grew  better,  and  from  the  other  perceiv- 
ing, that  his  after  taking  it  grew  worfe ;  air 
though  it  might  poffibly  happen,  that  neither  the 
one  grew  better,  nor  the  other  grew  worfe  in 
confequence  of  taking  the  medicine,  but  from  a 
very  different  caufe.  The  difeafes  of  the  two 
patients,  from  their  different  conflitutions,  or  in- 
ternal temperaments,  (which  is  for  the  mod 
j>art,   a  thing  impenetrable  to  phyficians)  might 

U  4  b£ 
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be  in  fuch  a  {late,  that  the  one  was  difpofed  to 
abate,  and  the  other  to  increafe. 

XLIV.  And  although  the  patients  may  be  nu- 
merous, with  refpecl  to  whom  this  experience  is 
alledged  ;  and  admitting  that  they  neither  all 
die,  nor  all  recover,  every  one  according  to  his 
pre-occupation,  will  impute  to  the  remedy, 
either  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  did  well,  or  the 
misfortune  of  thofe  who  peridied ;  and  unlefs  they 
mall  refoive,ta  make  a  computation  of  the  good  or 
bad  fuccefs  of  the  practice  of  thofe  who  life  that 
medicine,  with  that  of  thofe  who  never  admi- 
nifter  it,  and  compare  them  carefully  together, 
this  doubt  will  probably  never  be  cleared  up. 

SECT.     XII. 

XLV.  This  inattention,  is  without  doubt  what 
produces,  and  what  keeps  up  in  the  world,  men's 
eflimation  for  an  infinite  number  of  ufelefs  things, 
on  which  they  beflow  the  noble  epithet  of  re- 
medies ;  and  this  falfe  notion,  has  filled  the  me- 
dical books  and  the  apothecaries  mops,  with  an 
infinite  deal  of  tram,  the  reading  of  which  fa- 
tigues the  memory  ;  and  the  taking  of  which, 
ruips  the  health  and  conflitution  of  the  patient. 
You  will  find  accumulated  in  them,  a  great 
number  of  remedies  for  flight  difeafes,  which  if 
left  to  nature,  would  cure  thcmfelves;  ana  although 
all  practitioners  dp  not  approve  pf  the  fame  re- 
medy 
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raedy  for  the  fame  diforder ;  does  this  prove, 
that  the  patient  of  each  got  better  by  taking  this 
or  that  thing?  I  fay  does  this  prove  it?  for  neither 
the  imprudent  fick  perfon,  nor  thofe  about  him, 
hardly  ever  refiecl,  that  there  were  many  others 
befides  him,  who  were  affected  with  the  fame  dif- 
order, and  who  without  taking  any  medicine  at  all, 
recovered  as  well,  and  as  quickly  as  he  did? 

XLVI.  A  benign  or  favourable  fort  of  catarrh, 
as  is  very  frequently  the  cafe,  becomes  epide- 
mical in  a  city  ;  for  which,  fome  call-in  the 
doctor  and  take  medicines,  and  others  do  not; 
and  fuch  is  the  blindnefs  of  thofe  who  have  had 
advice  as  it  called,  that  they  believe  they  owe 
the  recovery  of  their  health  to  the  doctor,  al- 
though they  evidently  fee,  that  all  thofe  re- 
covered as  weil  as  they,,  who  had  no  advice,  and 
who  took  no  phyfic, 

XLVII.  The  delicate  fine  lady,  who  whenever 
fhe  feels  a  flight  pain  in  her  head,  fends  for  the 
doctor,  is  fully  perfuaded,  although  the  pain  con- 
tinues for  the  fpace  of  twenty  or  thirty  days,  that 
the  capital  pills  he  prefcribed  for  her,  removed  it; 
but  it  does  not  occur  to  the  poor  lady,  that  many 
of  her  friends  and  neighbours,  who  at  times  have 
the  fame  fort  of  pains  in  their  heads,  and  who 
take  nothing  for  them,  get  well  as  foon,  and  fre- 
quently 
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quently  fooner,  than  (he  with  the  help  of  all  her 

pills. 

XL VIII.  It  is  very  common  for  thofe  who  have 
pains  in  their  teeth  and  jaws,  (and  I  fay  the 
fame  of  all  thofe  affections  which  come  and  go 
of  themfelves,)  to  fancy,  and  give  the  preference 
to  a  particular  remedy,  which  they  are  of 
opinion  relieved  them  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve  here,  that  every  one  applauds  his  own,  and 
reprobates  as  infignificant,  that  which  is  ufed  by 
other  people.  From  whence  does  this  arife  ? 
fome  will  fay,  that  as  peoples  temperaments  are 
different,  it  may  happen,  that  in  the  fame  fpecies 
of  complaint,  the  remedy  which  does  good  to 
one  man,  may  have  no  effect,  on  another  ;  but 
this  is  a  common  and  inefficient  evafion,and  fuch 
a  one,  as  overturns  and  levels  to  the  ground, 
the  ufe  of  all  medicinal  applications  ;  for  if  this 
was  the  cafe,  as  all  individuals  have  diftincl  tem- 
peraments, no  lefs  than  diftincl:  faces,  it  would 
be  neceffary  to  contrive  a  diftincl:  medicine  for 
every  fingle  individual,  and  in  all  his  diforders,  to 
apply  particular  remedies,  different  from  thofe, 
which  in  the  fame  fpecies  of  complaints,  (hould 
be  adminiftered  to  every  other  perfon. 

XLIX.  The  caufe  then  of  this  oppofition  of 
/entiments,  is  molt  probably  as  follows.     The 

firft 
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firft  time  a  man  is  attacked  with  a  pain  in  his 
teeth  or  jaws,  it  is  very  common  for  him  to  make 
ufe  of  various  applications,  for  befides  thofe 
which  are  ordered  by  the  doctor,  all  thofe  who 
have  felt  the  fame  pain,  recommend,  fome  one 
thing,  and  fome  another  ;  and  as  the  fenfation  is 
acute,  the  poor  patient  anxious  to  be  relieved, 
proceeds  in  fucceffion,  to  apply  all  thofe  re- 
medies, at  length,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  eight, 
ten,  or  fifteen  days,  the  pain  abates ;  and  as  there 
is  not  one  of  thofe  days,  in  which  the  patient  has 
not  made  ufe  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  receipts, 
happy  is  that  which  he  ufed  the  laft  ;  for  to  that 
he  attributes  his  relief,  and  reprobates  all  the 
others  as  infigni Meant.  Another  difeafed  perfon, 
proceeds  to  take  his  medicines  in  regular  order  ; 
but  the  courfe  of  this  regulation,  frequently  de- 
pends upon  the  cafual  concurrence  in  opinion  of 
the  people  who  are  confulted,  or  the  power  that 
one  of  them  has  of  prevailing  over,and  leading  the 
reft ;  from  whence  it  frequently  happens,  that 
this  man  of  perfuafive  eloquence,  advifes  the 
ufing  a  medicine  in  the  firft  inftance,  which  fome 
other  practitioner  might  think  it  advifable  to  ad- 
minifter  laft.  The  refult  of  which  is,  that  in 
cafe  the  patient  does  well,  his  recovery  is  im- 
puted to  the  application  of  the  laft  remedy  ;  and 
hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  one  reprobates  a  me- 
dicine which  another  applauds,  and  fo  vice  verfa. 

Thus 
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Thus  all  the  reputation  the  remedy  acquires,  be 
it  what  it  may,  depends  upon  the  cafual  appli- 
cation of  it,  juit.  at  the  time  nature  was  difpofed 
to  terminate  the  diforder  by  a  favourable  crifis, 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  relief  came  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  medicine.  And  notwithftanding 
that  afterwards,  upon  another  occafion,  by  ufing 
the  fame  medicine  in  the  firft  attacks  of  the  fame 
complaint,  they  did  not  experience  the  fame 
effects  from  it;  frill  the  fame  prepolTefhon  is  con- 
tinued in  its  favour,  that  was  formed  on  its  fup* 
pofed  fuccefs  on  the  firft  trial;  and  although 
the  patient,  did  not  find  himfelf  better  for  fe- 
deral days  after  taking  it  in  this  laft  inftance, 
they  perfifted  in  imputing  his  recovery  to  the  fa- 
vourite receipt,  and  in  thinking  that  without  the 
affiftance  of  it,  the  difeafe  would  have  been  more 
tedious,  and  more  fevere.  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail 
to  remove  this  prejudice,  their  feeing  that  others, 
who  neither  make  ufe  of  that  or  any  other  re- 
medy, do  not  fuflfer  more  prolix,  or  more  acute 
pain  than  thofe  who  apply  it ;  for  although  they 
fee  they  will  not  perceive  it ;  and  if  they  do  per- 
ceive it,  they  will  not  attend  to  or  acknowledge 
it. 

SECT.     XIII. 

L. There  is  a  certain  delufion,  that  is  very  for- 
tunate for  the  apothecaries,  and  very  fatal  to  the 

lick, 
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fick,  that  is  derived  from  a  perfualion  in  many 
of  thefe  lair,  that  their  difeafes  would  be  eternal, 
or  incurable,  without  the  help  of  medicine  ;  al- 
though they  fee  every  day,  others  cured  of  the 
fame  difeafes,  without  this  aid  ;  and  although 
the  diforder  was  of  fo  flight  a  fort,  that  all  thofe 
who  did  nothing  but  leave  nature  to  itfelf,  reco- 
vered from  it,  he  who  called  in  a  phyfkian, 
upon  his  getting  well,  thanked  the  doctor  for  his 
cure,  when  in  reality,  he  perhaps  did  nothing  but 
delay  it.  I  proteil  that  when  catarrhs  have  been 
epidemical,  I  have  in  various  inftances  obferved, 
that  they  lafted  as  long  with  thofe  who  took  me- 
dicines, as  they  did  with  thofe  who  took  none  ; 
and  the  only  difference  that  I  could  perceive  be- 
tween them  was,  that  the  laft  recovered  their  na- 
tural flate  of  robuflnefs  as  foon  as  the  catarrh 
left  them ;  and  that  thofe  who  had  taken  phyfic, 
did  not  recover  it  till  feveral  days  afterwards. 

LI.  There  is  another  miHake  faid  to  be  built 
upon  experience,  under  the  deception  of  which, 
many  flicker  themfelves,  and  pretend,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  thofe  who  difFer  from  them  in  opinion, 
to  juftify  the  neceflity  of  plentiful  evacuations. 
The  rigid  Helmonifts,  or  feciaries  of  Van  Hel- 
mont,  reprobate  as  prejudicial,  purging  and 
bleeding,  in  every  cafe  whatever  ;  and  in  oppo- 
fition  to  this  doctrine,  is  urged  the  common  ex- 
perience, 
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perience,  deduced  from  the  cafes  of  an  infinite 
number  of  patients,  who  have  been  purged  and 
blooded,  and  have  all  done  well ;  and  that  there 
have  been  fome  weeks  in  fickly  times,  in  which 
one  phyfician  has  ordered  a  hundred  patients  to  be 
purged,  and  as  many  to  be  blooded,  and  that  not 
one  of  them  has  died.  How  then  in  oppofition 
to  this  experience,  fay  the  Galenifls,  can  any  one 
pretend  to  infift,  that  bleeding  and  purging  do  harm? 

LII.  I  do  not  undertake  to  defend  the  Hel- 
monifts,  nor  do  I  confider  their  opinion,  as  more 
probable  than   the  contrary  one  ;    but   I  fay, 
that  from  the  experience  alledged,  nothing  can 
be  concluded  to  their  prejudice.     We  ihould 
fuppofe,  that  thofe  who  exclaim  againfi:  purging 
and  bleeding,  do  not  think  them  fo  pernicious,  as 
to  be  fatal  to  all  thofe  who  undergo  thefe  ope- 
rations ;  for  even  fuppofing  them  to  be  injurious* 
they  are  not  capable  of  deftroying  a  man  in  per- 
fect health,  nor  one  that  is  vifited  by  a  flight  dif- 
order.      I  believe,  that  although  an  intemperate 
ufe  of  them  kills  many,  they  are  chiefly  thofe  who 
are  affected  with  fome  obftinate  difeafe  ;    for  in 
thefe  cafes,  when  nature  is  much  weakened  by 
ftruggling  with  a  powerful  diforder,  if  you  add 
a  frefh  enemy  for  her  to  encounter  in  the  ima*- 
gined  remedy,  you  compleat  her  overthrow,  and 
lay  her  proftrate  on  the  earth.      But  thofe  who 

are 
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are  affe&ed  with  a  difeafe  that  is  not  dangerous, 
(and  there  are  many  of  this  fort,  which  in  ap- 
pearance feem  violent  ones,)  generally  preferve 
a  fufEcient  degree  of  ftrength,  to  refill  both  the 
diftemper,  and  fome  unneceffary  bleedings  and 
purgings  ;  and  although  thefe  may  weaken  the 
natural  faculties,  and  retard  the  cure,  they  very 
feldom  are  known  to  deprive  the  patient  of  life. 

LIII.  That  the  number  of  mild  diforders, 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  dangerous  ones,  is 
very  plain  and  certain ;  what  then  can  we  find 
extraordinary,  in  thofe  who  are  attacked  with  the 
firfl  fort  getting  well,  notwithstanding  they  may 
have  been  injudicioufly  purged  and  blooded? 
out  of  a  hundred  patients  that  a  phyfician  vifits 
in  a  week,  feldom  more  than  one  or  two  of  them 
labour  under  dangerous  diforders.  It  is  cufto- 
mary  with  many  people  to  fend  for  the  doctor, 
upon  being  attacked  with  a  flight  inflammation, 
a  catarrh,  an  ephemeris  or  fever  of  a  day,  a  fluxion 
of  the  eyes,  a  repletion  of  the  ftomach,  and  fuch 
kind  of  indifpofitions ;  and  if  he  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  common  or  vulgar  fort,  he  feldom 
fails  to  purge  and  bleed.  But  admitting  that 
the  purging  and  bleeding  were  never  fo  im- 
properly adminiftered,  does  it  follow  from 
thence,  that  the  patient  muft  die  ?  Or  why  mould 
this  be  an  unavoidable  confequence,  if  in  the 
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fame  firuation,  he  had  been  flubbed  with  a 
poignard  that  had  not  penetrated  very  deep,  or 
that  had  not  wounded  a  vital  part,  he  would  have 
efcaped  with  his  life  ? 

LIV.  As  I  obferved  before,  I  am  neither  a 
partizan  of  the  Helmonifb,  nor  a  favourer  of 
the  Galenifts  ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  thing 
certain,  that  an  intemperate  ufe  of  purging  and 
bleeding,  has  deflroyed  many  men,  and  efpecially, 
if  adminiflered  when  nature  is  much  weakened  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  I  am  perfuaded  that  they 
are  ferviceable  in  many  cafes.  Whether  they 
are  abfolutely  neceiTary,  and  whether  patients 
could  not  do  well,  if  other  remedies  were  fub- 
ftituted  in  their  placer.,  is  a  point  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine ;  and  efpecially,  when  I 
have  freih  in  my  memory,  the  declaration  of  a 
phyfician,whofe  authority  has  great  weight  with 
me.  This  is  Lucas  Tozzi,  a  famous  Italian 
phyhYian,  who  in  his  expofnion  of  the  third 
aphorilm  of  the  nrfl  book  of  Hippocrates, 
Habitus  At  bid  arum,  &c.  after  combating  and 
controverting  the  ufefulnefs  of  bleeding,  with 
feemingly  very  efficacious  and  perfuafive  reafo- 
nlng,  he  alferts,  and  offers  to  prove,  that  it  is  not 
neceiTary  in  any  one  of  the  difeafcs,  in  which  the 
Galenifts  infill:  it  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  ;  and 
in  anfwer  to  the  experience  they  alkdge  of  its 
i  utility, 
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Utility,  he  quotes  his  own  ;  and -fays,  if  they  ap- 
peal to  experience,  and  infift  that  it  is  evident  front 
thence,  that  many  people  have  been  cured  of  vari- 
ous diforders  by  blood-letting  ;  /  re/dy,  that  in  the 
hofpital  of  the  Anunciada  at  Naples \  where  I  have 
officiated  as  phyfician  many  years,  I  have  cured  in 
a  fhortfpace  of  time,  and  without  taking  from  them 
one  drop  of  blood,  hundreds  and  thoufands  of  pa- 
tients^ who  have  been  attacked  with  feme  one  or 
other  of  the  following  diforders,  frenfles,  pleuri* 
Jies,  quinfies,  inflammations  of  the  liver,  fpitting 
of  blood,  eryfipeiafes,  and  all  kinds  of  fevers* 

LV.  What  fhall  we  fay  to  this  ?  Lucas  Tozzt 
was  not  only  a  great  theorift,  but  alio  a  moil  ex- 
pert, fuccefsful,  and  much  efteemed-praclitioner, 
and  as  fuch,  his  advice  was  folicited  with  anxiety 
by  people  of  the  firft  rank.  If  he  without 
bleeding  cured  all  thofe  diforders,  which  in  the 
common  opinion  ftand  moft  in  need  of  that  era* 
cuation,  and  not  only  cured  them,  but  did  it  in 
a  fhort  time,  what  difeafes  muft  they  be  which 
cannot  be  cured  without  blood-letting  ? 

LVI.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the 
fame  manner  the  Galenifb  endeavour  to  deduce 
from  experience  the  necefiity  of  blood-letting  in 
many  difeafes,  they  endeavour  alfo  to  eftabii/h 
the  preference,  that  fhould  be  given  to  draw- 
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ing  blood  in  particular  diibrders,  from  particular 
veins,  fuch  as  the  hepatic,  and  cephalic.  Ana- 
tomy however,  makes  it  as  clear  as  the  fun  at 
noon -day,  that  this  preference  is  not  grounded 
on  any  folid  foundation,  and  that  the  cephalic 
vein  bears  no  more  relation  to,  nor  is  any  more 
connected  with  the  head,  than  the  hepatic,  nor 
the  hepatic  with  the  liver,  than  the  cephalic ; 
and  that  all  the  veins  of  the  fame  arm,  commu- 
nicate indifferently  with  all  parts  of  the  body,  as 
the  laws  of  circulation  demonftrate  ;  and  as  that 
obfervation  which  was  pretended  to  be  derived 
from  experience,  was  founded  in  miftake,  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  that  which  is  generally  al- 
ledged  in  favour  of  bleeding,  may  be  fo  like- 
wife. 

LV1I.  What  appears  to  me  is,  that  the  rule 
fo  much  cried  up  by  the  Galenifts,  and  which 
eftabliihes  the  neceffity  of  bleeding,  in  pleurifies, 
is  liable  to  fo  many  exceptions,  that  we  ought 
not  to  regard  it  as  a  general  one  ;  and  we  have 
obferved  in  another  part  of  our  works,  that  in 
fome  epidemical  pleurifies,  it  has  been  found  to 
be  evidently  injurious.  It  is  but  a  little  while 
ago,  that  a  learned  French  phyfician,  whofe 
works  are  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  Tre- 
voux,  wrote  ftrongly  againfl  bleeding  in  winter 
pleurifies  and  peripneumonies ;  and  his  reafon- 

ing 
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ing  had  great  weight  with  Tome  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  of  Paris.  I  can  certify,  that  in  the  laft 
Winter  1731,  when  many  people  were  attacked 
with  pleuriiies  in  this  country,  it  was  generally- 
remarked,  and  we  received  informations  to  the 
fame  effect  from  all  quarters,  that  thofe  who 
were  blooded  died,  and  that  thofe  who  were  not 
did  well. 

LVIII.  I  would  have  it  underfiood,  that  I 
wifh  all  I  have  faid,  with  refpect  to  the  utility 
or  inutility  of  purging  arid  bleeding  in  general, 
ihould  be  confidered  as  the  fentiments  of  a  man, 
who  takes  no  fide  in  the  difpute,  but  who  pro- 
pofes  what  he  advances  problematically,  and 
with  a  view  of  convincing  the  world,  that  in  or- 
der to  avoid  being  milled,  thev  ihould  examine 
with  great  attention  and  exaclnefs,  any  obferva- 
tion  that  is  alledged  to  be  founded  on  experi- 
ence, for  this  is  the  principal  object  1  had  in 
view,  in  writing  this  difcourfe. 

LIX.  It  would  argue  weaknefs  and  want  of 
judgment,  for  any  one  to  efteem  a  thing  as  a 
remedy  for  a  particular  difeafe,  without  reflect- 
ing and  making  a  remark,  the  propriety  of 
which  mufl  flare  every  man  in  the  face,  and 
that  is,  comparing  the  fuccefs  of  the  practice  of 
thofe  who  ufe  that  medicine,  with  that  of  thofe 
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who  do  not  make  ufe  of  it.     There  have  been 
phyficians,  who  have  declared  themfelves  ene- 
mies to  the  adminiftration   of  the   bark ;    but 
notwithftanding  this,  there  is  no  body  at  this 
day,  who  difputes  its  febrifuge  efficacy  in  inter- 
mittent cafes  ;  for  experience  (hews,  that  it  will 
flop  the  fit,  although  it  may  return  again  after- 
wards, and  although  in  the  opinion  of  fome  peo- 
ple, the  medicine  may  leave  fome  bad  impref- 
fion  on  the  body.     If  purging   and  bleeding 
would  have  the  fame  effecl,  in  fome  fort  of  fe- 
vers, we  fhouid  all  agree  in  attributing  to  them 
a  febrifuge  virtue;  notwithftanding  that  fome 
practitioners,  might  give  the  preference  to  other 
remedies,  as  more  fafe,  and  better  adapted.    But 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  refpecl  to 
thefe  evacuations,  that  their  efficacy  of  remov- 
ing fevers,  is  at  this  day  flrongly  contefted,  for 
experience  has  not  yet  manifefted,  that  they  are 
remedies  for  thefe  diforders,  in  any  degree  or 
manner,  that  is  not  exceedingly  doubtful  or  dis- 
putable* 

SECT.     XIV. 

LX.  As  far  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  per- 
mit us  (for  all  things  are  not  capable  of  being 
mathematically  or  decifively  demonftrated),   we 
fhouid  endeavour  to  difcoYer  the  truth,  by  imi- 
tating 
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taring  the  diligence  and  attention  which  many 
Englifh  phyficians  exercifed,  in  examining  into 
the  eligibility  of  the  precautionary  remedy 
called  inoculation,  pra&ifed  by  the  Turks,  to 
elude  the  fatal  effe&s  of  the  fmall-pox.  This  is 
a  fubjecl:,  that  has  been  much  talked  on  in  other 
kingdoms  for  feme  years  ;  although  in  Spain 
we  have  hardly  heard  it  mentioned.  The  event 
of  communicating  the  infection  in  this  way,  mod 
generally  is,  that  the  perfon  inoculated  has  the 
diftemper  very  lightly,  and  is  hardly  ever  ob- 
liged through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  to 
keep  his  bed. 

LXI.  The  account  of  this  precautionary  ma* 
thod,  was  brought  to  England  by  one  Maitland, 
who  was  furgeon  to  Mr.  Wortley  Mountague, 
his  Britannic  majefty's  ambaffador  at  the  Porte, 
and  was  from  thence  communicated  to  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  Maitland  had  obferved, 
that  this  practice  was  almoft  univerfal  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  Levant,  and  that  it  was  attended 
with  wonderful  fuccefs.  He  communicated  thefe 
remarks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountague,  and  they 
had  fortitude  enough,  upon  the  faith  of  what  he 
had  told  them,  to  make  the  experiment  upon  a 
fon  they  had  with  them  of  fix  years  old,  which 
being  attended  with  fuccefs,  they  repeated  it 
upon  another  of  their  children  when  they  re- 
X  3  turned 
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turned  to  England.  Many  were  animated  with 
thefe  examples  and  thefe  accounts*,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  inocul  ition,  began  to  be  much  approved, 
and  much  adopted  in  England,  notwithstanding 
it  was  gre.iti)  oppofed,  and  objected  to  by  fome 
people  there,  and  by  many  in  other  countries  •, 
and  efpecially  by  the  phyficians  of  Paris,  who 
exclaimed  flrongiy  againft  it. 

LXII.  B  it  as  this  conteft  was  fuch  a  one,  as 
ought  not  to  be  determined  by  fpeculative  rea- 
foning,    an    appeal    was    nude    to    experience, 
which  appeal,  was  profecuted  in  fuch  a  manner 
by  thofe  who   were   advocates  for  the  practice, 
as  feerned  to  exelude  all  doubt  and   perplexity. 
Physicians  who  re  tided  in  d  iff  rent  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  requeited  to  give  accounts  of  the 
fuccefs  of  their  practice  by  t .  i s  method,   and  to 
tram'mit  them  to  London,  which  when  received, 
were  printed  and  publii'bed.     By  thefe  accounts, 
two  fa£b   were  eftabiilhed  ;  the   fir  ft  was,  that 
inoculation  freed  the  patient  from  the  danger  of 
a  fecond  infection ;  and  the  fecond   was,   that 
thofe  to  whom  the  (mall-pox  was  communicated 
in  this  way,  very  rarely  died  ;  and  although  it 
is  true  that  fome  lew  of  them  mifcarried,   they 
were  moftly  fuch,   as  were  afflicted   with  fome 
Other  di1    rder  at  the  time  of  their  inoculation, 
of  which  they  would  have  died,  if  they  had  not 

had 
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had  the  fmall-pox  ;  but  thefe  altogether,  did 
not  amount  to  but  very  little  more  than  a  tenth 
part  of  thofe,  who  perifhed  by  catching  it  in  the 
natural  way  ;  for  by  the  bed  calculation  they 
could  make,  one  out  of  eight  died  of  the  laft5 
and  not  above  one  in  eighty  of  the  firft. 

LXIII.  This  is  the  account  I  have  read  of  this 
matter  in  the  Memoirs  of  Trevoux ;  to  which 
fome  may  object,  that  it  is  poflible  the  relations 
of  the  cafes,  were  not  publifhed  fo  faithfully  as 
they  were  received.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  it  is 
probable  great  pains  were  taken  in  making  the 
enquiries,  and  great  fidelity  obferved  in  publish- 
ing the  accounts,  as  the  Memoirs  of  Trevoux 
tell  us,  that  upon  the  flrength  of  their  authority, 
fome  of  the  royal  family  of  England  were  ino- 
culated. 

LXIV.  And  let  it  not  be  infilled  in  oppofition 
to  this,  that  if  the  facl  had  been  fo  well  eita- 
blidied,  it  could  have  admitted  of  no  contradic- 
tion. They  know  little  of  the  human  paffions, 
who  think  this  remark  a  folid  one.  Thofe  who 
contradict,  either  through  blind  prepofieffion, 
or  from  motives  of  emulation,  intereft,  or  envy, 
feldom  fubrait,  or  will  own  themfelves  convinced 
by  proofs  that  are  felf-evident ;  nor  is  there 
any  fpecies  of  evidence,  that  can  bar  every  door, 
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at  which  a  falfe  fubterfuge  may  ileal  in,  nor 
againft  the  intrusion  of  a  thoufand  fophiftical 
objections,  introduced  by  thofe,  who  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  beforenamed  paffions.  I 
fpeak  feelifcgfy  of  this  matter,  having  had  woe- 
ful xpeience  ol  the  truth  of  what  I  afTert^  fince 
I  firil  began  to  write  for  the  public. 

LXV,  In  reality,  fome  of  the  objections  that 
were  made  to  inoculation,   were   the  moil  ridi- 
culous in  the  world.     Some  rigid  Preibyterians, 
made  the  caafe  of  religion  interefted  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  aliened,  that  that  pra&ice,  was  an  af- 
front to  the   Sovereignty,  and  an  oppofition  to 
the  decrees  of  God  ;  and  one  of  them  declared 
in  his  preaching,  that  it  was  a  diabolical  inven- 
tion, for  the  devil  by  inoculation  had  communi- 
cated the  fmall-pox  to  Job,  which  was  the  di- 
ftemper  that  fo  forely   afflicted  that   holy  Pa- 
triarch.    Into  what  abfurdities,  does  a  violent 
ardour  hurry  a  man  in  a  controverfy !  Of  all  fen- 
fible  human  beings,  there  are  none  fo  nearly  al- 
lied to  mad  men,  as  paffionate  difputants. 

LXVI.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  this  viru- 
lent contefl,  a  very  curious  circumftance  came 
to  light,  which  was,  that  this  precautionary  me- 
thod which  had  made  io  much  noife,  and  which 
had   generally    been    fuppofed   to    have   been 
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brought  from  Turkey,  had  for  ages  before, 
been  in  ufe  in  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain  itfelf ; 
for  that  it  had  been  pra&ifed  from  time  imme- 
morial, in  the  fouthern  parrs  of  the  principality 
of  Wales,  where  they  communicated  the  infec- 
tion in  two  ways.,  either  by  rubbing  fome  of  the 
variolous  matter  hard  on  the  fkin  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  the  diftemper  was  to  be  given,  or  elfe 
by  dipping  a  needle  into  that  matter,  and  prick- 
ing his  fkin  with  it  ,*  and  as  they  gave  the  per- 
fon from  whom  the  matter  was  taken  a  fmall 
fum  of  money,  this  was  called  buying  the  fmall 
pox ;  and  they  produce  very  authentic  teftimo- 
nies,  that  fcarce  any  one  of  thofe  who  came  by 
the  diftemper  in  this  manner  died,  and  that  there 
was  no  inftance  of  a  perfon  who  had  acquired 
the  difeale  in  this  way,  ever  having  had  it  a  fe- 
cond  time. 

SECT.     XV. 

LXVII.  We  fhall  conclude  this  difcourfe,  by 
pointing  out  three  capital  errors,  which  are  de- 
rived from  want  of  proper  attention  in  making  > 
experiments.  The  firft  is,  that  of  taking  for 
the  effect,  what  in  reality  is  the  caufe,  and  tak- 
ing for  the  caufe,  what  is  nothing  more  than  the 
effect.  The  fecond  confifts  in  taking  for  the 
caufe,  fomething  that  comes  in  by  accident,  and 

which 
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which  has  no  influence  whatever.  The  third 
confifts,  in  between  t.vo  effects  proceeding  from 
one  and  the  fame  caufe,  taking  one  of  them  for 
the  caufe  of  the  ocher.  I  fhall  give  examples  of 
thefe  three  errors,  in  obfervations  appertaining 
to  medicine,  which  are  faid  to  be  derived  from 
experience,  becaufe  miftakes  in  this  branch,  are 
generally  attended  with  worie  confequences,  than 
thofe  in  other  ordinary  phyfical  matters. 

LXVIII.  It  happens,  that  a  man  feels  an  ar- 
dent and  extraordinary  third  upon  himfelf,  with- 
out being  able  to  aflign  any  apparent  caufe  of  it; 
he  drinks  water  to  great  excels,   and  in  a  few 
hours  is  feized  with  a  fever,  or  an  acrid  fluxion. 
It  is  common  in  fuch  cafes,  to  attribute  the  indif- 
pofition  to  the  exceffive  drinking  of  water,  and 
to  apprehend,  that  was  the  caufe  of  the  difeale  ; 
but  this  was  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the 
indiipofuion  was  rather  the  caufe  of  his  drink- 
in  2   to  that  excefs.     But  I  would   have  it  ob- 
ferved,  that  I  fpeak  of  an  inftance,  in  which  the 
thiiif   was  not  brought  on  by  any  manifeft  or 
apparent  caufe,  fuch  as  the  having  ufed  any  vio- 
lent exercire,  or  having  been   expofed  to  fome 
great  heat,  either  of  the  fun  or  fire,  or  having 
b-en  a  long  time   without   drinking,   or   having 
eaten  fomething  very  fait.     1  fay  that  agreeable 
to  this  Itate  of  the  cafe,  it  is  very  clear,  that  the 

thirft 
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jttiirfl:  muft  have  arifen  from  fome  internal  caufe  ; 
but  the  quedion  is,  from  what  caufe  ?  Why  it 
could  be  from  no  other,  than  a  morbific  difpo- 
iition,  that  had  begun  to  prevail  within  his  body  ; 
or  let  us  exprefs  it  in  another  manner,  and  fay, 
that  it  proceeded  from  an  acrid  or  fait  humour, 
which  had  juft  begun  to  get  in  motion,  and  by 
vellicating  the  fibres  that  produce  the  fenfation  of 
third:,  had  by  that  means  excited  it.  Every  pre- 
ternatural and  extraordinary  effect,  demands  a 
preternatural  and  extraordinary  caufe  to  occafion 
it -,  and  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  third:  was  iuch  an 
effecl:,  and  we  cannot  affign  any  external  caufe  to 
which  we  can  attribute  it  *,  we  mud:  conclude 
that  it  proceeded  from  fome  preternatural  internal 
caufe  ;  which  in  all  probability,  muft  be  the 
morbific  difpofition. 

LXIX  The  want  of  this  reflexion,  occafions 
great  errors  to  be  committed  in  phyfic,  for  by 
running  counter  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  you  muft 
unavoidably  miftake  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
cure.  The  confequence  of  miftaking  the  effect 
for  the  caufe,  is  adminiftering  as  a  medicine, what 
in  reality  is  poifon  ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  if  the 
phyfician  apprehends  the  humidity  and  coldnefs 
of  the  water  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  diftemper, 
when  in  truth  it  was  produced  by  the  acrid, 
fait,  peccant,  or  inflammatory  numour,   i  fay  if 

this 
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this  ihould  happen  to  be  the  cafe,  and  he  calcu- 
lates his  prefcriprions  to  correct  the  humidity 
and  coldnefs,  he  by  fo  doing,  will  inflame  and 
increafe  the  original  diforder. 

LXX.  This  fpecies  of  error,  is  not  confined 
to  the  cafe  we  have  inftanced,  but  is  capable  of 
being  extended  to  a  vaft  expanfe.  I  am  much 
inclined  to  think,  that  all  the  extraordinary  and 
Tenement  emotions,  both  of  the  irafcible,  and 
libidinous  kind,  which  precede  diftempers  a 
fmall  diftance  of  time  before  they  make  their 
nppearance,  and  for  which  you  can  affign  no 
fpecial  external  caufe,  are  the  effecls  of  thofe 
diftempers,  in  their  original  flagesj  I  mean, 
that  in  the  fir  ft  agitations  of  fuch  cafes  as 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  a  perfon  is  apt  to  fall 
into  violent  paftions  upon  very  flight  provoca- 
tions, fuch  as  he  knows  by  his  own  experi- 
ence, were  never  ufed  to  agitate  or  have  that  ef- 
fect on  him,  and  either  immediately,  or  within 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  he  is  feized  a  ith  a  fever. 
People  are  apt  to  fuppoie,  that  the  paffion  was 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  I  fay,  that  the  dif- 
eafe  occafioned  the  anger ;  for  if  this  man, 
agreeable  to  his  natural  difpofition,  was  never 
fubjeft  to  fuch  violent  ftarts  of  paiTion,  upon 
fuch,  or  even  greater  provocations,  it  neceffarily 
follows,  that  that  which  he  experienced  upon 
this  occafion,  muft  haye  been  the  effect  of  fome 
3  preter- 
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preternatural  internal  caufe,  which  lay  concealed 
within  him,  mod  probably  the  fir  ft  fermentative 
movements  of  the  peccant  humour,  which  foori 
afterwards  produced  a  fever.  In  reality,  it  is  eafy 
for  any  one  to  perceive,  and  I  have  remarked  it 
many  times  both  with  refpecl  to  myfelf  and 
others,  that  the  irafcible  paffion,  is  much  more 
apt  to  be  inflamed  upon  flight  occafions,  in  thofe 
firft  ftages,  or  almofl  infenfible  beginnings  of 
fuch  indifpofitions  as  tend  to  be  fomewhat  fe- 
rious,  than  at  other  times. 

LXXI.  t  do  not  however  deny,  that  the  ar- 
dour of  paffion  may  excite  a  fever;  for  this  with- 
out doubt,  may  have  a  great  fhare  in  producing 
fuch  an  effecl:,  and  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe 
that  it  has,  and  efpecially  in  fuch  people  as  are 
of  a  choleric  difpofition  ;  but  when  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  we  lhould  rather  fuppofe,  that 
the  paffion  tended  to  augment  the  indif- 
pofition  which  followed  the  fuddenfitof  anger, 
and  which  would  have  made  its  appearance 
without  the  intervention  of  that  anger,  although 
it  might  have  heen  attended  with  milder  fymp- 
toms.  And  the  fame  we  fay  of  anger,  is  appli- 
cable to  fadnefs  and  fear  alfo,  for  they  conform- 
able to  the  language  of  the  philofophers,  are 
paffions  appertaining  to  the  irafcible. 

LXXIL  We 
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LXXII.  We  may  reafon  in  the  fame  genera! 
way,  upon  the  effects  of  the  amorous  paffion. 
All  vehement  defires  for  ordinary  object,  which 
frequently  prefent  themfelves  to  a  man's  view* 
and  which  are  totally  unufual  to  him,  and  for 
which  we  cannot  affign  any  fpecial  external  cir- 
cumftance  that  fhould  excite  thofe  defires,  we 
fliould  conclude,  that  they  proceed  from  fome  pre- 
ternatural internal  difpofition.  The  indulgences 
or  gratifications  of  thefe  extraordinary  defires, 
are  always  attended  with  aclions  of  excefs,  to 
which  are  generally  attributed  the  indifpofition 
that  follows  them  ;  but  in  truth,  the  indifpofition 
which  laid  concealed,  irritated  the  appetite,  and 
was  the  caufe  of  the  excefs,  and  not  the  excefs 
of  the  indifpofition. 

LXXIIL  The  following  miflake  alfo,  is  very 
frequently  fallen  into.  A  perfon  who  has  always 
been  indifferent  about  this  or  that  particular 
food,  we  will  fay  lettuces  for  example,  all  of  a 
fudden  takes  a  great  fancy  for  them,  and  will  eat 
two  or  three  large  ones.  If  he  is  afterwards  at- 
tacked with  a  pain  of  the  head,  and  defluxion 
upon  the  breaft,  or  a  diarrhoea,  the  fault  is  fure 
to  be  laid  upon  the  lettuces,  which  are  accufed 
as  the  caufe  of  all  the  mifchief  ;  but  in  reality,  the 
mifchief  had  before  crept  into  the  conftitution, 
and  had  induced  the  extraordinary  defire  to  eat 

the  lettuces. 

LXXIV.  I 
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LXXIV.  I  would  not  however,  be  underftood 
to  infmuate,  that  eating  of  any  thing  to  excefs, 
does  not  frequently  occafion  or  bring  on  various 
difeafes  ;  for  I  only  mean  that  my  pofition  fhould 
be  understood  to  allude  to  a  defire  that  is  vehe- 
ment, and  unufual  to  the  perfon,  and  for  which, 
you  can  affign  no  vihble  external  caufe  that 
fhould  excite  it ;  for  under  fuch  circumftances, 
there  is  a  neceffity  for  concluding  it  was  owing 
to  fome  internal  caufe,  that  was  fufhxiently 
powerful  to  merit  the  name  of  a  morbific  difpo- 
fition  ;  which  is  an  appellation  it  could  not  have 
defer ved,  if  the  appetite  although  extraordinary, 
had  not  been  excefiive. 

LXXV.  I  am  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the 
remark  I  have  juil  made,  by  the  reflexion,  that 
a  diverfity  of  appetites,  mud  undoubtedly  pro- 
ceed from  a  diverfity  or  alteration  of  tempe- 
raments •,  and  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  every 
alteration  in  the  temperament,  muff,  be  attended 
with  an  alteration  of  the  appetite.  It  is  eafy  to 
difcern,  that  no  fick  perfon,  preferves  his  appe- 
tite in  the  fame  even  ftate,  in  which  it  continues 
when  he  is  in  health  ;  and  this  not  only  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  quantity  he  eats  and  drinks;  but 
with  refpecf  to  the  quality  o^  his  nourishment 
alfo ;  nor  is  this  confined  to  the  objecls  of  his 
palate  only,  but  extends  to  thole  of  ail  his  other 

feelings 
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feelings   and  inclinations,    both   internal    and 
external. 


SECT.     XVI. 

LXXVI.  The  fecond  capital  error  committed 
in  making  experimental  obfervations,  and  which 
is  more  common  than  the  firft,  is  that  of  miftaking 
for  the  caufe,  fomething  that  intervenes  by  ac- 
cident, and  is  neither  caufe  nor  effect.  There  is 
fcarce  any  fick  perfon,  who  does  not  fancy  he 
knows  what  has  been  the  caufe  of  his  diforder, 
which  he  generally  imputes  to  fomething  par- 
ticular that  he  has  done,  or  fome  alteration  he 
has  made  in  his  way  of  living  a  little  before  he 
was  feized  with  his  diftemper ;  although  the 
thing  to  which  he  imputes  4t,  bears  no  allufion 
to,  nor  any  proportion  with  the  diforder  that  af- 
fli&s  him.  The  having  eaten  an  olive  more  than 
it  was  ufual  for  him  to  eat,  or  having  faded  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer  than  his  ufual  time,  or 
having  drunk  two  fpoonfulls  more  than  common, 
or  abated  twenty  yards  of  his  ordinary  walking,  to- 
gether with  fome  other  particulars,  that  are  equally 
trifling  and  infignificant  with  thofe  we  have  menti- 
oned ;  but  notwithstanding  the  futility  of  thefe 
obfervations,  he  is  apt  to  impute  to  fuch  caufes 
the  diforder  he  labours  under,  without  reflect- 
ing, that  this  machine  of  ours,  from  the  weak- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  its  own  texture,  is  fufficiently  expofed  to  its 
breaks,  ebbings  and  flowings.  The  humours  of 
the  body,  even  when  the  influence  of  all  external 
caufes,  and  every  thing  that  depends  on  our  own 
free  will,  are  regulated  with  perfect  uniformity, 
are  neverthelefs  expofed  to  various  alterations. 
The  heterogeneous  nature  of  them  as  theyrefpeft 
one  another,  and  alfo  confidered  with  refpect  to 
every  particle  of  each  of  them  feparately,mufl  ne- 
ceflfarily  Conduce  to  their  being  in  different  ftates. 
If  thofe  fuperftitious  fpirits,  who  are  fuch  ido- 
laters of  their  health,  that  with  refpe6t  to  their 
own  regimen  they  would  weigh  even  atoms, 
Would  well  confider  this,  they  would  free  them- 
felves  from  the  continual  anxiety  in  which  they 
live,  and  which  is  more  pernicious  to  them,  than 
thofe  very  indifpofitions  they  are  fo  terrified  at, 
and  which  they  are  at  fo  much  pains  to  efcape. 

LXXVII.  But  the  mod  common  accufation  of 
all,  is  that  which  charges  the  weather  as  the 
caufe  of  our  diforders.  He  who  commits  no 
exceffes,  and  cannot  aflign  any  other  caufe  for 
his  being  out  of  order,  lays  the  blame  upon  the 
weather,  and  even  he  who  does  commit  them,  to 
avoid  criminating  himfelf,  lays  the  blame  on  the 
weather  alfo ;  which  be  it  hot,  moift,  dry,  vari- 
able, or  fettled,  people  are  never  at  a  lofs  to  find 
out  fome  pretence  whereon  to  ground  the  accu- 
Y  fation. 
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fation.  If  in  July,  as  is  cuftomary  at  that  feafon,  . 
we  find  it  very  hot,  we  fay  the  heat  is  the  caufe 
of  our  diforders ;  but  if  the  weather  at  that  time 
happens  to  be  more  benign  and  temperate  than 
ufual,  they  flill  lay  the  blame  upon  it,  alledging 
that  fuch  a  temperature  of  air  is  not  natural  to 
the  feafon.  The  fame  fort  of  charge  is  brought 
againft  the  cold  in  winter,  whether  it  is  intenfe 
or  moderate.  If  at  that  time  of  the  year,  the 
weather  is  variable,  there  is  fcarce  any  one  who 
does  not  find  fault  with  it ;  neither  is  it  exempted 
from  blame  if  it  is  fettled,  for  then  they  fay  that 
change  of  weather  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to 
our  conflitutions  ;  and  that  any  kind  of  weather 
which  lads  a  long  while  is  hoftile  to  them  ;  that 
long  cold  occafions  conflipations,  long  heat  dif- 
folves  and  weakens  us,  long  wet  fuffbcates  us, 
and  that  long  drought  burns  us  up  and  confumcs 
us. 

LXXVIII.  I  have  often  remarked,  that  all  our 
misfortunes  are  imputed  to  two  common  ene- 
mies :  our  fpiritual  ones  to  the  Devil,  and  our 
bodily  ones  to  the  weather.  There  is  fcarce  any 
one,  who,  in  order  to  extenuate  his  own  guilt, 
does  not  fay,  he  was  tempted  by  the  Devil  to 
commit  the  crime  he  has  been  guilty  of.  He  is  as 
irrational  who  thinks,  that  if  there  was  noDe/ii 
to  tempt  us,  we  fhould  never  fin,  as  he  is  who 
2  thinlvSj 
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thinks,  that  if  the  weather  was  regulated  in  a 
mod  perfect  form  and  order,  we  mould  never  be 
fick.  Within  ourfelves,  and  in  the  very  effence 
of  our  being,  lies  the  origin  of  all  our  ills,  both 
fpiritual  and  temporal ;  and  our  nature  is  fwayed 
by  its  own  weight,  towards  both  the  one  and 
the  other  evil ;  although  we  can  never  be  led 
into  the  Mrft  without  our  own  confent ;  but  the 
other  fpecies,  may  frequently  be  brought  on  us 
againft  our  will. 


SECT.     XVII. 

LXXIX.  The  third  error  committed  in  making 
experimental  obfervations,  although  it  is  not  fa 
common  as  the  two  firft,  is  pretty  often  incurred. 
If  he  for  example,  who  on  account  of  his  having 
ufed  fome  violent  exercife,  drinks  fmall  liquors  to 
cxcefs,  and  afterwards  finds  himfelf  feverifh, 
imputes  his  being  fo,  as  is  very  frequently  the 
cafe,  to  his  having  drank  fuch  liquids  to  excefs ; 
the  generality  of  men,feldom  reflecting  upon  any 
excefTes,  but  thofe  of  the  appetite  \  but  with  all 
this, violent  exercife  is  much  more  likely  to  inflame 
the  blood,  and  difturb  the  humours,  than  drinking 
to  excefs  of  fmall  liquids,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
much  more  rational,  to  impute  the  fever  to  the  vi- 
Y  z  olence 
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olence  of  the   exercife,  than  to  drinking  fmaH 
liquids  to  excefs. 

LXXX.  I  believe  that  from  the  blunder  of 
miftaking  two  effects  of  the  fame  caufe,  the  one 
for  thecaufe,  and  the  other  for  the  effect,  arofe  the 
opinion,  which  is  fo  common  among  medical 
people  ;  that  all  fluxions  wherever  they  fall,  the 
gout  not  excepted,  defcend  from  the  head  •,  and  it 
being  very  common,  for  thofe  who  are  affected 
with  acrid  fluxions  that  fall  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  to  feel  pains  and  heavinefs  in  their  heads; 
I  fuppofe  that  from  thence  fprung  the  notion, 
that  all  fluxions  originate  in,  and  are  derived 
from  the  brain  ;  but  there  are  not  a  few  modern 
phyficians  who  are  of  a  contrary  fentiment,  and 
in  my  opinion  they  are  right. 

LXXXI.  In  the  firft  place,  I  do  not  know 
why  the  vicious  humours,  from  whence  the 
matter  of  fluxions  are  derived,  ihould  make  the 
grand  circuit  through  the  head,  before  they  fall 
on  any  particular  part  that  is  at  a  difiance  from 
it ;  as  they  could,  by  being  mixed  with  the 
blood  in  their  circulation  through  the  veins  and 
arteries,  be  derived  immediately  from  them,  on 
any  member  or  part  of  the  body. 

LXXXII.  Se~ 
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LXXXII.  Secondly,  if  fuch  a  vaft  quantity  of 
humour,  as  is  difcharged  by  fome  fluxions,  was 
to  be  lodged  in  the  brain,  it  feems  to  me  that  it 
mull  render  a  man  quite  ftupid,  and  that  organ 
incapable  of  exercifing  any  of  its  functions. 

LXXXIII,  Thirdly,  it  is  not  eafy  to  point 
out  the  channel,  through  which  the  humour 
paffes  from  the  interior  part  of  the  head.  Many 
pretend  to  fay  it  paffes  through  the  Ethmoides, 
or  Os  Cribofo  ;  but  Sneider  denies  this,  for  thac 
you  cannot  find  any  cavities  or  perforations  in 
this  bone,  through  which  thofe  humours  could 
flow,  and  efpecially  if  they  are  pituitous  and 
clammy,  as  the  antients  fuppofed  them  to  be ; 
and  to  this  we  may  add,  that  this  bone  is  en- 
tirely covered  or  lined  by  the  meninges,  and  the 
interior  tunic  of  the  nofe.  It  is  true,  as  Doctor 
Matinez  pbferves  in  his  treatife  on  anatomy,  that 
its  upper  part  is  very  porous,  and  that  from  thence 
in  came  to  be  called  the  os  cribofo,,  or  fpungy 
bone ;  but  as  thefe  fpungy  pores  do  not  pervade 
the  whole  bone,  and  are  not  pierced  through  it, 
letting  afide  the  obflacle  it  would  meet  with  from  " 
the  membranes  or  tunics  that  furround  it,  the 
humour  could  not  pafs  that  way.  If  it  is  in* 
fitted,  that  it  flows  through  the  nervous  duels,  I 
nfk  how  it  comes  not  to  be  attended  with  obflruc- 
tions,  that  mud  produce  dangerous  confequencesr* 
Y  3  LXXXIW 
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LXXXIV.  Fourthly  and  laftly,  that  through 
whatever  channels  you  fuppofe  the  humour  to. 
pafs ;  how  does  it  happen,  that  neither  in  them, 
nor  the  parts  immediately  connected  with  them, 
it  does  not  excite  any  fenfations,  but  that  fore 
feelings,  are  only  perceived  at  the  part  where  it 
vents  itfelf  I  Is  it  not  totally  incredible,  that  a  very 
acrid  humour  derived  from  the  head,  and  which 
flows  to  the  ftomach,  to  the  bread:,  to  the  in- 
teftines,  and  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  feet, 
ihould  produce  no  fenfations  in  the  intermediate 
parts  between  the  head,  and  the  place  on  which 
it  falls  ?  This  difficulty,  which  occurred  to  me 
many  years  ago,  I  have  often  mentioned  to  me- 
dical people,  but  never  could  get  any  folution  of 
it  that  was  fatisfa&ory  to  me, 

LXXXV.  If  by  way  of  objection  to  what  I 
have  here  advanced,  the  argument  we  have  men- 
tioned before  is  urged,  that  defluxions  on  any 
part  of  the  body  are  generally  attended  with  a 
pain  in  the  head  ;  I  anfwer,  that  it  cannot  be 
inferred  from  thence,  that  the  humour  defcends 
from  the  head.  In  the  firft  place,  for  I  have 
obferved  it  many  times  with  regard  to  myfelf, 
thefe  fluxions  are  often  not  attended  with  any 
pain  in  the  head  at  all ;  and  to  make  the  in- 
ference juft,  they  ftiould  always  be  attended  with 
one.     Secondly,   although  a   pain  in  the  head 

ihould 
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fiiould  con  (land  y  accompany  a  defluxion,  the 
obje&ion  made  would  eafily  be  removed,  by 
faying,  that  this  appearance  is  fallacious,  for  that 
both  the  pain  and  the  defluxion,  are  effe&s  of  the 
fame  caufe,  and  not  one  the  caufe  of  the  other. 
In  facl,  reafon  tells  us  this  is  the  cafe  ;  for  the 
acrid  humour,  which  when  feparated  from  the 
mafs  of  blood,  falls  on,  and  difcharges  itfelf  at  this 
or  that  place,while  it  continues  in  the  circulation, 
has  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  venting  fome  portion 
of  its  poifon  on  the  head,  and  exciting  pain  there; 
and  efpecially,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  the 
nidus  of  the  humour  which  flows  in  defluxions,  is 
in  the  glands,  and  the  brain  holds  the  firft  place  in 
that  clafs  5  for  which  reafon,  Hippocrates  and 
Wharton,  call  it  the  great  and  principal  gland. 

LXXXVL  If  it  is  replied  to  this,  that  in 
every  defluxion  whiqh  is  fomewhat  violent,  al- 
though we  do  not  feel  what  may  be  properly 
called  pain  in  the  head,  we  at  leaft  perceive  a 
heavinefs  in  it;  which  renders  that  organ  unfit 
for  its  operation.  I  confefs  that  this  is  fo,  but 
to  the  confeflion,  fliall  beg  leave  to  add  two  re* 
marks.  The  firft.  is,  that  this  is  not  a  fymptom 
peculiar  to  fluxions,  for  that  the  fame  thing 
happens  in  many  other  diforders ;  but  the  gene- 
rality of  phyficians  do  not  conclude  from  hence, 
that  thofe  difeafes  originate  in  the  head.  Se- 
Y  4  condly, 
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condly,  neither  is  this  heavinefs  or  inaptitude, 
peculiar  to  the  head,  for  upon  obfervation,  you 
will  find  that  fluxions  and  many  other  diforders 
alfo,  have  the  fame  effe£t  upon  the  othei  mem- 
bers of  the  body.  Whoever  is  affected  with  a 
violent  defluxion,  either  on  the  thrpat,  the  breaft, 
the  ftomach,  or  any  other  part,  will  find  that  his 
whole  body,  and  every  member  of  it,  is  more 
heavy  and  liftlefs,  than  when  he  is  in  good 
health  ;  and  that  all  his  limbs  are  lefs  fit  for 
adtion  ;  and  that  they  all  with  a  very  little  ex- 
ercife  of  them,  become  foon  tired.  Thus  we 
have  no  reafon  to  attribute  a  heavinefs  as  peculiar 
to  the  head,  in  the  attacks  of  fluxions,  when  we 
fee  it  is  common  in  thofe  attacks,  to  all  the  other 
members  of  the  body  ;  and  it  has  been  for  want; 
of  making  this  reflexion,  that  the  world  have 
conjectured  all  defluxions  were  derived  from 
the  head. 


A    DIc; 
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A 

DISPLAY  of  the  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES 

OF     THE 

VARIOUS    PEOPLE, 

With  REMARKS  on  the  TALENTS  of  the 
DIFFERENT    ONES. 


SECT.     I. 

L  V~  |  1HERE  is  no  doubt,  but  the  different 
temperament  of  air  in  countries,  in- 
duces a  fenlible  diverfity  in  men,  brutes,  and 
plants.  In  plants,  the  difference  is  fo  great,  that 
the  fame  which  in  one  country  is  innocent  and 
falutary,  in  another  is  noxious  and  poifonous, 
which,  as  we  are  allured,  is  the  cafe  with  thePer- 
fian- -apple.  The  diverfity  between  brutes,  is 
not  lefs  than  that  between  plants,  both  with 
refpeft  to  their  fize,  fiercenefs,  ftrength,  and  other 
qualities ;  but  befides  what  is  obvious  and  clear 
to  the  obfervation  of  all  men  in  this  matter  ;  we 
are  allured  there  are  countries,where  many  forts 
of  animals,  degenerate  totally  from  the  cha- 
racterise 
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ra&eriftic  property  of  their  fpecies.  If  we  are 
to  believe  Lucianus,  Macedonia  produces  fer- 
pents,  fo  focial  to  the  human  race,  that  they  will 
play  with  children,  and  gently  apply  their 
mouths  to  the  nipples  of  women's  breafis  to  fuck 
their  milk  ;  and  as  Louis  de  Marmol  informs  us3 
in  Gruregra  a  mountainous  country  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fez,  the  lions  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  fo  tame  and  fo  timid,  that  the  women  with 
{ticks  in  their  hands,  beat  apd  drive  them  about 
like  fo  many  domeftic  dogs. 

II.  If  the  difference  in  our  own  fpecies, which  is 
produced  by  a  diverfity  of  climate,  is  not  fo  great, 
it  is  fufficiently  evident  and  apparent.  It  is 
manifeft,  that  there  are  countries,  where  the  in- 
habitants are  remarkable  for  being  of  larger 
fiature  than  they  are  in  others,  or  for  being  more 
active,  moreftrong,  more  healthy,  or  more  beau- 
tiful ;  and  that  this  difference  fubfifts  with  re- 
fpett  to  all  other  things,  that  depend  upon  the 
two  faculties  that  are  common  to  both  men  and 
brutes,  that  is,  the  fenfitive  and  the  vegetative. 
Even  in  nations  which  border  upon  each  other, 
this  difference  is  fometimes  obfervable. 


III.  Diftinft  difpofitions  of  body,  are  attended 
with  didinfc  qualities  of  mind  ;  and  from  diftincl 
temperaments,   refult  diftiiict   inclinations  ;  and 

from 
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from  diftinft  inclinations,  diftincl:  cuftoms  and 
manners.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  confequences  is  a 
neceffary  one  ;  but  the  fecond  is  not  fo  certain, 
becaufe  a  man's  free  will  may  reflrain  the  im- 
petus of  his  inclination  ;  but  as  is  mod  com- 
monly the  cafe,  men  let  their  free  will  be  led  by 
the  emotions,  which  are  produced  by  the  in- 
terior difpofition  of  the  machine  ;  fo  that  we  may 
fafely  pronounce,  that  men  in  one  country  are 
more  addicted  to  paflion  and  anger,  in  another 
to  gluttony,  in  another  to  be  lafcivious,  and  in 
another  to  be  lazy  or  flothful. 

IV.  The  inequality  between  men  of  different 
regions  in  the  rational  part,  is  generally  fuppofed 
not  to  be  lefs,  but  rather  greater,  than  it  is  in 
the  fenfitive  and  vegetative  ;  and  it  is  not  only 
in  the  converfation  of  the  vulgar  that  we  fee 
this  opinion  upheld,  but  we  fee  it  fupported  in 
the  writings  of  the  learned  ;  where  we  find  one 
nation  defcribed  as  rude  and  favage,  another  as 
ftupid,  and  another  as  barbarous  \  fo  that  when 
according  to  this  defcription  of  them,  we  come 
to  compare  one  of  thefe  nations,  with  one 
of  thofe  who  are  eileemed  cultivated  and 
polifhed,  we  conceive  that  there  is  nearly  as 
great  a  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
one  and  the  other,  as  there  is  between  men  and 
wild  beafts. 
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V.  I  differ  fo  widely  from  the  common 
opinion  in  this  particular  that  with  refpeft  to  the 
eiiential  part  of  the  ufe  of  the  underftanding, 
in  the  inhabitants  of  one  nation  and  another,  the 
difference  is  imperceptible.  This  fentiment 
cannot  be  better  jufthied,  than  by  fhewing,  that 
thofe  nations  which  are  commonly  reputed  rude 
and  barbarous,  are  not  inferior  in  ingenuity  to 
the  moil  cultivated  ones,  and  perhaps  in  fo.me  in- 
{lances  excel  them. 


S.ECT,     |I.     . 

VI.  We  will  begin  our  comparisons  with  the 
nations  of  Europe.  The  Germans,  who  have 
been  fo  (ligmatized  for  heavy  dull  people,  that 
Father  Domingo  Bohurfius  a  French  Jefuit,  in 
his  Converfations  of  Ariflius  and  Eugenius,  made 
no  fcruple  of  pronouncing,  that  he  doubted 
whether  it  was  poflible  to  find  a  man  of  bright 
talents  in  the  whole  country  :  however,  in  aniwer 
to  this  charge,  it  may  be  alledged,  that  Germany 
has  produced  fo  many  excellent  authors  in  all 
kinds  of  literature,  that  it  is  hardly  pofhble  to 
number  them.  I  doubt  whether  the  before- 
named  Frenchman,  by  rummaging  for  them 
through  the  ferics  of  all  paft  ages,  can   point 

out 
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out  two  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  equally 
eminent  with  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  Albertus 
the  Great.  The  epithets  which  Cardinal  Ba- 
ronius  beflows  upon  Rabanus  Maurus,  are,  that 
he  was  the  refplendent  ftar  of  his  age,  and  the 
fupreme  Theologian  of  his  time  ;  and  Sextus  Se- 
nenfe,  recognizes  him  as  a  man  mofl  perfectly 
accompliihed  in  all  kinds  of  letters ;  and  the 
Abbot  Trithemius,  after  celebrating  him  as  a 
mod  excellent  Theologian,  Philofopher,  Orator, 
and  Poet,  adds,  that  Italy  never  produced  a  man 
equal  to  this  *,  and  Trithemius  was  not  ignorant, 
that  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  was  a  native  of 
Italy.  ¥/hom  can  France  boafr.  that  exceeded 
Trithemius  himfelf,  who  was  fo  greatly  venerated 
by  Cornelius  Agrippa;  or  who.  excelled  the 
Abbot  Rupertus,  or  Father  Athanafius  Kircher, 
who  according  to  Caramuel  was  divinely  learned  ; 
or  Father  Gafpar  Schotti,  and  many  others  whom 
I  fhall  omit  ?  Neither  fhould  we  forbear  to 
mention  that  ray  or  flafh  of  criticifm,  Gafpar  Sci- 
opius,  who  was  the  terror  of  all  the  learned  men 
of  his  time,  who  at  the  age  of  fixteen  begun  to 
write  books,  which  were  the  admiration  of  men  of 
years  and  experience.  I  have  in  this  literary 
map  of  Germany,  only  pointed  out  the  mountains 
of  greatefl  eminence,  as  I  had  not  room  to  infect 
the  leffer  ones  in  it. 

VII.  The  J 
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VII.  The  Hollanders,  who  in  the  days  of  an- 
tiquity were  reputed  for  fuch  ftupid  people,  that 
it  was  common  among  the  Romans,  when  they  had 
a  mind  to  defcribe  a  heavy  dull  man,  or  one  that 
was  flow  of  apprehenfion,  to  make  ufe  of  the 
following  proverbial  expreflion,  auris  Batava ; 
that  he  had  the  ears  of  a  Hollander  -,  however,  the 
Dutch  fince  then,  have  clearly  proved,  that  im- 
putation was  a  falfe  one,  for  the  opinion  of  their 
being  people  of  ability,  is  at  this  day  very  fully 
eftablifhed.  Their  civil  government,  and  their 
induftry  in  commerce,  are  the  admiration  of  all 
the  world  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  an  art,  that  is  not 
cultivated  and  brought  to  great  perfection  among 
them.  The  two  Williams  of  NafTau,  Erafmus, 
and  Hugo  Grotius,  are  flriking  examples  of  their 
talents  for  policy  and  literature.  Thus  we  fee 
in  this  as  well  as  other  nations,  the  want  of  appli- 
cation has  been  conftrued  into  rudenefs ;  but  as 
foon  as  the  neglect  of  fludy  was  remedied,  the 
injuftice  of  the  imputation  became  manifeft. 

VIII.  The  abilities  of  the  Mufcovites  alfo, 
have  till  of  late  days,  been  held  in  as  much  con- 
tempt as  thofe  of  the  antient  Hollanders  were  ; 
for  it  was  but  in  the  lad  century,  that  Urban 
Chevreau  a  celebrated  wit  of  France,  laid  that  a 
Mufcovite  was  the  man  of  Plato )  by  which  ex- 

preflion, 
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preffion,  the  French  Author  alluded  to  the  poor 
definition  that  philofopher  gave  of  a  man,  when 
he  defcribed  him  to  be  an  animal  without 
feathers,  who  walked  upon  two  legs,  animal bipes 
implume  ;  this  gave  occafion  to  the  joke  of  Dio- 
genes, who  having  plucked  the  feathers  off  a 
cock,  threw  him  into  the  fchool  of  Plato  among 
his  difcipies,  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  y£?  the 
Man  of  Plato.  Chevreau  attempted  to  fay,  that 
the  Muscovites  were  nothing  like  men  but  in  their 
figure.  But  after  the  Czar  Peter  Alexiowitz 
had  introduced  arts  and  fciences  among  them,  it 
foon  became  evident,  that  the  Mufcovites  were 
as  much  men  in  all  refpects,  as  any  of  the  other 
people  in  Europe.  But  if  this  never  had  been 
done,  how  could  any  one  fuppofe  that  a  people 
who  were  ftupid  and  fenfelefs,  mould  have  been 
able  to  form  a  moft  extenfive  empire  ;  and  to  pre- 
ferve  it  for  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time  as  the  Ruffians 
have  prefer ved  theirs  ?  It  required  great  ability 
to  conquer  fuch  an  empire ;  and  to  preferve  it  in 
the  face  of  two  fuch  powerful  enemies  as  the 
Turks  and  the  Perfians,  much  more.  I  am  not 
ignorant,  that  Mufcovy  is  a  part  of  antient 
Scythia,  whofe  moroders  were  reputed,  and  with 
reafon,  the  moll  favage  and  barbarous  of  men  ; 
this  barbarifm,  did  not  proceed  from  their  want 
of  natural  talents,  but  from  the  want  of  thofe 
talents   being  cultivated  ;   of  which  truth,  the 

famous 
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famous  philofbpher  Anacharfis  is  a  linking  in- 
fiance,  who  was  the  only  man  of  that  nation,  that 
went  to  ftudy  in  Greece.  If  numbers  of  other 
Scythians  had  done  the  fame,  Scythia  might 
poffibly  have  exhibited  many  Anacharfites. 

SECT.     III. 

IX.  If  we  attempt  going  out  of  Europe,  every 
thing  beyond  thofe  limits  feems  barbarous  to  us. 
When  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar  contem- 
plates Alia,  it  reprefents  to  them,  the  Turks, 
the  PerHans,  the  Indians,  the  Chinefe  and  the 
Japonefe,  as  little  better  than  fo  many  congre- 
gations of  fatyrs,  or  demi-brutes.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  there  are  none  of  thefe  nations, 
who  do  not  make  as  great  advances  in  all  the 
things  they  apply  themfelves  to,  as  we  do  in 
whatever  we  ftudy. 

X.  Their  abhorrence  for,  nor  their  igno- 
rance of  the  fcienccs  in  Turkey,  is  not  fo  great 
as  is  generally  imagined-,  for  they  have  profeffors 
both  in  Conftantinople  and  Grand  Cairo,  who 
teach  aftronomy,  geometry,  arithmetic,  poetry, 
and  the  Arabic  and  Perfian  languages.  But 
they  have  not  fo  great  an  efleem  for  thofe  fa- 
culties, as  they  have  for  politics;  in  their  know- 
ledge of  which,  there  is  fcarce  any  nation  who 

is 
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is  equal  to  them,  nor  are  there  any  fubtilties  ap- 
pertaining to  political  arts,whichthey  are  ignorant 
of.  The  great  Engliih  traveller,  Mr.  Chardin,  in 
the  relation  ot  his  voyage  to  India  by  land,  tells 
us,  that  when  he  paifed  through  Conftantinople, 
he  had  much  converfation  with  Senor  Quirini 
the  Venetian  ambaffador  at  the  Porte ;  who  af- 
fured  him,  that  he  had  never  treated  with  a  man 
of  equal  penetration  to  the  vizir  of  that  time  ; 
and  declared,  that  if  he  had  a  fon  whom  he  wifh- 
ed  to  breed  a  negociator,  he  would  fend  him  to 
the  fchool  of  the  Ottoman  court  preferable  to 
any  other.  The  Turks  excel  in  all  things  that 
require  dexterity  of  hand,  and  in  all  bodily  exer- 
cifes  they  take  a  fancy  to.  They  are  the  beft 
penmen  in  tne  world,  and  this  is  the  reafon, 
why  they  nerer  would  permit  the  art  of  print- 
ing to  be  introduced  among  them  ;  and  they  are 
alio  the  moil  active  and  dextrous  rope-dancers 
in  Europe.  Caidanus  relates  wonders  of  two 
of  them  he  faw  in  Italy,  one  of  whom  became  a 
Chriftian,  and  lived  an  exemplary  life,  but  al- 
ways continued  his  old  exercife ;  although  his 
becoming  a  convert  to  Chriftianity,  removed 
the  fufpicion  that  the  vulgar  entertained  of  his 
dealing  with  the  devil.  The  dexterity  of  the 
Turks  as  archers,  is  ib  eminent,  that  the  force 
and  exacmefs  with  which  they  can  (hoot  arrows 
is  almoft  incredible*  John  Barclay,  in  the  fourth 
Z  book 
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book  of  his   Satyricon,  teftifies  to  have  feen  a 
Turk  penetrate  with  an  arrow,  a  plate  of  fteel, 
that  was  above  an  inch  thick  ;  and  that  he  had 
feen  another,  who  with  the  (haft  of  an  arrow 
without  any  iron  to  it,  fplit  the  body  of  a  fmall 
tree.     In  the  art  of  confectioning  poifons,  they 
are  alfo  very  expert ;  for  they  will  make  them 
not  only  very  active,  but  contrive  them  fo,  as 
that  they  may  be  adminiftered  without  creating 
fufpicion  ;  a  thin  vapour  with  which  a  piece  of 
fine  linen  is  impregnated,  if  it  is  afterwards  made 
up  in  any  form,  and  fent  as  a  prefent  to  the  perfon 
to  be  difpatched,  is  made  the  inftrument  to  take 
away  his  life.  This  is  a  mod  horrid  and  execrabla 
art ;  but  although   it   proves  the  perverfe  and 
wicked  difpofition  of  thofe  people,    is  an  argu- 
ment of  their  great  talents,  for  acquiring  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  all  they  apply  themfelves  to 
underftand. 

XI.  The  Perfians,  are  £1111  more  polifhed  than 
the  Turks.  They  have  their  colleges  and  uni- 
verfities,  where  they  ftudy  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, aitrcnomy,  natural  and  moral  philoibphy, 
medicine,  juriiprudence,  rhetoric,  and  poetry; 
which  laft,  they  are  pamonately  fend  of,  and 
write  elegant  verfes,  although  they  are  gene- 
rally too  redundantly  abounding  in  pompous  me- 
taphors j  and  they  are  fo  far  from  being  guilty  of 

that 
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that  ferocious  neglect  of  urbanity  which  we  are 
apt  ro  impute  to  all  the  Mahometans,  that  there 
are  no  people  who  excel  them  in  expreflions  of 
civility,  tendernefs,  and  affection.  Whenever  a 
Perfian  invites  any  one  to  his  houfe,  or  is  defirous 
of  raanifefting  his  efteem  for  him,  he  generally 
makes  ufe  of  thefe,  or  fome  fuch  like  expref- 
fions;  I  intreat  you  that  you  will  honour  my  habi- 
tation zvith  your  pre  fence ;  and  I  fid  all  be  ready  to 
devote  my  [elf  to  making  it  agreeable  to  you  in  every 
fhape,  and  to  indulging  all  your  wijhes\  and  Jhould 
even  be  willing  that  the  favourite  females  of  my 
eyes,  jhould  be  converted  to  carpets  for  you  to  fet 
your  feet  on. 

XII.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  we  do 
not  find  the  cultivation  of  letters,  but  we  find 
there  a  more  than  ordinary  capacity  for  attain- 
ing them.  John  Baptift  Tavernier,  fpeaking  of 
the  negroes  or  mulattoes  of  that  country  called 
Canarines,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  va- 
rious occupations  in  Goa,  the  Philippine  iflands, 
and  other  places  in  the  poffeiTion  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  and  Spaniards,  fays,  that  the  children  of 
thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  ftudy,  acquire  more 
in  fix  months,  than  the  children  of  Europeans 
learn  in  a  year ;  and  fays  further,  that  he  was 
told  this  by  fome  of  the  religious  of  Goa  who 
had  the  tutelage  of  them.     I  am  perfuaded  that 

Z  2  the 
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the  Portugueze,  when  they  firft  faw  this  foory- 
faced  race,  believed  their  reafon,  was  as  obfcure 
and  dark  as  their  complexions  ;  and  that  they 
fuppofed  themfelves  nearly  as  fuperior  in  natural 
talents  to  them,  as  men  are  to  brutes ;  and  in 
how  many  parts  of  the  globe,  where  we  judge 
the  inhabitants  to  be  ftupid,  might  we  poffibly 
fee  the  fame  thing  !  for  the  metal  of  their  un- 
derftandings,  for  want  of  examining  it  by  the 
touch-done  of  fludy,  has  remained  occult  and 
unknown. 


SECT.     IV. 

XIII.  But  the  greateft  injuftice  that  the  vul- 
gar have  been  guilty  of  in  this  particular,   is  in 
the  conception  they  have  formed  of  the  abilities 
of  the  Chinefe.     Why  do   I  fay  the  vulgar  r 
When   you   hear  men  dignified  with  univerfity 
honours,  whenever  they  have  a  mind  to  heighten 
an  extravagant  action,  or  mode  of  proceeding 
that  is  contrary  to  all  reafon,  fay  at  every  turn, 
this  could  hardly  have  happened  among  the  Chi- 
nefe  *,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  as  mak- 
ing the  conduft  of  the  Chinefe,  the  flandard  for 
meafuring  extreme  barbarifm.  This  certainly  can- 
cot  tally  very  well  with  the  idea  thofe  people  en- 
tertain of  themfelves,  which  is,  that  they  are  the 
quinteffence  of  policy,  ingenuity,  and  penetra- 
tion ; 
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tion  ;  for  it  is  a  proverb  among  them,  that  the 
Chinefe  have  two  eyes,  the  Europeans  but  one, 
and  that  all  the  reft  of  the  world  are  totally 
blind. 

XIV.  The  truth  is,  that  they  have  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe  this ;  for  they  excel  in  their  civil 
government  and  policy  all  other  Rations.  Their 
precautions  for  preventing  civil,  and  avoiding 
foreign  wars  are  admirable ;  and  learned  and 
wife  men,  are  not  held  in  fuch  eflimation  by  any 
other  people  in  the  world,  as  by  them,  and  it  is 
to  fuch  only,  that  they  confide  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. This  alone,  is  fufficient  to  give 
them  credit  for  being  the  mod  rational  of  man- 
kind. The  excellence  of  their  inventive  faculty 
is  evident,  from  their  being  the  firft  people,  who 
hit  upon  the  three  famous  inventions,  of  printing, 
gun-powder,  and  the  nautical  needle  ,*  for  the 
knowledge  of  rhefe  in  China,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
much  anterior  to  our  acquaintance  with  them  in 
Europe  *  and  there  are  alfo  fome  well-grounded 
fupicions,that  they  were  communicated  to  us  from 
the  Chinefe.  They  excel  exceedingly,  in  what- 
ever arts  they  apply  themfelves  to  attain;  and 
notwithftandiug  our  utmoft  exertions,  we  in 
Europe,  have  not  been  able  to  equal,  nor  even 
to  imitate  them  in  many. 

Z  3  XV.  There 
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XV.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  they 
excel  us  in  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
in  their  mode  of  applying  it.  Their  phyficians, 
are  both  phyficians  and  apothecaries;  and  it 
Was  formerly  the  cuftoiii  in  all  nations  to  unite 
the  two  profeiiions  in  one ;  would  to  God  it  was 
the  fame  now  !  They  keep  in  their  houfes  all 
the  medicines  they  make  ufe  of,  which  confift  of 
various  fimples,  whofe  virtues  they  have  well 
examined  and  underftand  ;  which  they  collect, 
prepare,  and  apply.  They  are  very  attentive 
to,  and  take  a  long  time  in  examining  the  pulfe  ; 
and  it  is  very  common  for  them  to  be  near  an 
hour  in  exploring  its  movements.  But  the  in- 
formation they  get  from  this  circumftance,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  fuch,  that  by 
revolving  thefe  particulars  in  their  mind-,  they 
without  afking  any  queftions,  either  of  the  fick 
•perfon  or  thofe  who  attend  him,  pronounce  o 
what  fort  the  diftemper  is,  the  fymptoms  that 
attend  it,  the  time  the  patient  was  taken  ill,  to- 
gether with  all  the  antecedent  and  fubfequent 
cii  cum  (lances,  that  have  accompanied,  and  will 
accompany  it. 

XVI.  I  am  well  aware,  that  this  will  appear 
incredible  to  our  phyficians;  but  the  various 
accounts  we  have  of  China,  fome  of  which,  have 

been 
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been  written  by  men  of  mod  exemplary  and  un- 
exceptionable characters,  all  agree  in  vouching 
the  truth  of  thefe  particulars,  fo  that  our  re- 
futing to  give  credit  to  them,  would  feem  rafh 
and  unreafonable.  But  if  I  could  poflihly  have 
entertained  any  doubt  of  this  matter,  our  illuf- 
trious  Don  Jofeph  Manuel  de  Andaya  y  Hara, 
the  worthy  Prelate  of  Oviedo,  would  have  re- 
moved them,  who  confirmed  thefe  relations  to 
me,  upon  his  own  experience  of  a  Chinefe 
phyfician  that  pra&ifed  in  Manila,  the  capital 
of  the  Philippine  Iflands,  of  whom  he  told  me 
wonderfnl  things,  both  with  refpett  to  his  prog- 
noses and  methods  of  cure.  I  am  perfuaded 
that  fome  of  our  phyficians  about  the  court,  have 
got  the  Book  of  Andrew  Cleyer,  the  firft  phy- 
iician  of  Batavia,  intituled  Medkina  Chinenfmm, 
which  was  printed  at  Augfburgh.  The  diary 
of  the  learned  of  Paris  in  the  year  1682,  makes 
mention  of  it ;  and  in  that  may  be  feen  more  at 
large,  many  of  thefe  accounts. 

XVII.  But,  /kilful  as  the  Chinefe  phylicians 
are  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  the  Chinefe 
people  are  not  behind  them,  in  their  fkilful  and 
wife  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
phyficians.  If  the  phyfician,  after  having  ex- 
amined the  pulfe  and  the  tongue,  does  not  hit 
upon  the  diftemper  and  the  fymptoms  of  it, 
Z  4  whick 
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which  rarely  happens,  he  is  difmified  as  unikilful, 
and  another  culled  in.     If  he  does  hit  upon  the 
foregoing  particulars,  which  is  mod  commonly 
the  cafe,  they  confide  the  cure  to  him,  and  he 
immediately  goes   home,    and  fetches   from  his 
houfe  a  bag  of  fimples,  which  he  gives  directions 
for  the  ufing  of,  pointing  out  the  manner  in 
which,  and  the  quantity  of  each  that  (hould  be 
applied  or  taken.     When  he  has  compleated  the 
cure,   he   is  paid  amply  for  his  time  and  at- 
tendance, and  alio  for  the  medicines  he  has  ex- 
pended; but  if  the  patient  does  not  recover,  the 
phyfician   is  not  paid,  either  for  the  one  or  the 
other  ;  fo  that  the  money  of  the  Tick  perfon,  is 
fa'ved  if  he  does  not  get  well  ;  and  the  phyfician, 
lofes  both  his  time  and  his  medicines  if  he  does 
nor  cure  him.      It  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that 
fuch  a  regulation   fubiifted  among  us ;   for  al- 
though CMievedo  fome  time  ago  complained  of 
the  want  of  ir,  he  did  not  know  it  was  eitablifhed 
in  China.     It  is  true,  that  he  made  the  complaint 
in  a  bantering  way,   but  I  believe   he  felt  the 
want  of  the  regulation  very  fenfibly.    • 

XVIII.  We  may  fay  in  general  of  Afia,  that 
this  was  the  country  in  which  arts  and  fciences 
originated  ,  letters  owed  their  birth  to  Phenicia; 
and  were  from  'hence  tranfported  into  Egypt 
and  Greece  j  and  the  knowledge  of  aftronomy 

came 
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came  from  Chaldea,   and  from  thence  was  cir- 
culated into  various  other  countries. 


SECT-     V, 

XIX.  As  to  what  regards  Africa,  we  ihould 
confider,  that  it  gave  birth  to  a  Cyprianus,  and 
a  Tertullian,  and  what  is  ftill  more,  to  an  Au- 
guftin ;  and  that  the  Africans  were  at  one  time, 
as  much  fuperior  to  the  Spaniards  in  military 
fkill,  as  the  Spaniards  at  this  day  are  to  the 
Africans ;  and  that  there  was  a  time,  when  the 
conqueft  of  all  Spain  coft  the  Africans  lefs 
blood,  than  it  has  fince  colt  Spain  to  conquer  a 
few  fpots  in  Mauritania.  The  foil  and  the 
climate  of  Africa,  are  the  fame  now  they  were 
formerly,  and  confequently  capable  of  producing 
equal  geniufes  ;  and  the  fault  of  not  cultivating 
them,  ihould  not  be  imputed  to  the  foil  or  the 
climate,  but  to  the  want  of  opportunities  of  in- 
ftru&ion,  or  to  the  neglect  of  application ;  but 
with  all  this,  they  are  perhaps  not  fo  uncultivated 
as  is  commonly  thought.  Father  Buttier,  in  his 
little  treatife,  intituled  An  Examination  of  Vulgar 
Prejudices,  gives  us  the  copy  of  a  fpeech,  which 
the  ambalfador  from  Morocco  made  to  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  which  was  as  eloquent  and  as 

much 
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much  to  die  purpofe,  as  if  it  had  been  compofed 
by  a  learned  European. 


SECT.    VI. 

XX.  The  conceit,  which  upon  the  firft  dif- 
covery  of  America  was  entertained  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  which  Hill  fubfifts  among  the  ge- 
nerality of  people,  is,  that  they  are  not  fo  much 
dire£kd  by  reafon  as  by  inftincl ;  as  if  fome 
Circe,  in  her  peregrinations  through  that  vaft 
country,  had  transformed  all  their  men  into 
beafts.  But  with  all  this,  there  are  abundant 
teftimonies,  that  their  capacities  are  in  no  wife 
inferior  to  ours.  The  illuftrious  Palafox,  is 
not  contented  with  allowing  them  to  be  equal  to 
us  in  natural  talents,  but  in  the  memorial  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  King  in  their  favour,  entitled  A 
"Natural  I)  if  play  of  the  Indies,  declares  they  excel 
us.  He  there  gives  a  relation  of  an  Indian, 
whofe  perfon  he  knew,  and  who  went  by  the 
name  of  The  Man  of  Six  Trades,  from  hisunder- 
fl ending,  and  being  able  to  work  well  at  that 
number  ;  and  of  another,  who  learned  to  build 
organs  in  an  amazing  fhort  time  ;  and  of  another, 
who  in  an  amazing  fhort  time  alfo,  learned  to 
play  the  organ.  He  there  likewife  gives  an 
account  of  the  exquifue  addrefs,  with  which  an 

Indian 
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Indian  recovered  a  horfe  that  had  been  pur- 
loined from  him  by  a  Spaniard.  The  Indian, 
commenced  a  profecution  againft  the  Spaniard 
for  his  horfe,  and  when  the  trial  came  on,  the 
beaft  was  brought  into  court,  where  the  Spaniard 
alledged  that  he  had  bought  him,  and  had  had 
him  in  his  poffeffion  for  feveral  years,  which  he 
brought  witneffes  to  confirm.  The  Indian,  who 
had  no  evidence  to  prove  his  property  in  the 
horfe,  finding  himfelf  hard  preffed,  inftantly 
threw  his  cloak  over  the  horfe's  head,  and  re- 
queued that  the  Spaniard  who  infifted  that  he 
had  been  owner  of  the  horfe  for  fo  long  a  time, 
might  tell  of  which  eye  he  was  blind  ;  the 
Spaniard,  who  was  taken  by  furprife,  and  much 
confounded  with  the  queftion,  anfwered  at 
random,  the  right ;  upon  which  the  Indian  pulled 
the  cloak  off  the  horfe's  head,  and  manifefted 
to  the  whole  court,  that  he  was  not  blind  of  either 
eye  \  this  evinced  the  roguery  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  the  Indian  recovered  his  horfe. 

XXI.  The  Europeans  under  the  command  of 
CorteSj  had  fcarce  penetrated  into  the  kingdom 
of  Mexico,  before  they  experienced  many  par- 
ticulars, which  convinced  them,  that  the  natives 
of  that  country  were  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
themfelves,  and  the  children  of  the  fame  common 
Father.     We  read  in  the  Hiilory  of  the  Conqueft 

of 
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of  Mexico,  many  military  ftratagems  of  the 
Indians,  that  were  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ; 
and  many  people  have  remarked,  that  the  Crioles 
or  children  of  Spaniards  who  are.  born  in 
America,  are  more  fprightly,  and  have  more  in- 
tellectual quicknefs,  than  thofe  who  are  born  in 
Spain  ;  but  whether  what  others  add,  that  al- 
though their  ingenuity  manifefts  itfelf  fooner, 
it  does  not  lad  to  fo  late  a  period  of  life,  be  juft 
or  not,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine, 

XXII.  It  would  be  reafoning  erroneoufly  and 
grofsly,  to  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  Indians,  becaufe  upon  their  mil 
intercourfe  with  us,  they  gave  pieces  of  gold  for 
glafs  beads ;  for  he  would  be  more  rude  than 
they,  who  fbould  conclude  they  were  favage, 
upon  this  account.  If  we  were  to  view  glafs 
free  from  our  prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  gold, 
g'afs  would  appear  the  mod  beautiful  of  the 
two ;  and  with  refpett  to  what  is  fought  after, 
for  the  purpofe  of  ornament  and  odentation, 
out  of  two  things  that  are  equally  beautiful, 
that  which  is  mod  fcarce  is  always  preferred. 
The  Americans  then  in  this  indance,  did  no  more 
than  what  is  done  by  all  the  world.  They  had 
plenty  of,  gold  but  no  glafs  ;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  they  concluded,  and  not  without 

reafon, 
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reafon,  that  a  ft  ring  of  beads,  was  a  fitter  orna- 
ment to  adorn  the  neck  of  a  princefs,  than  a 
gold  chain.  A  diamond,  if  we  only  regard  the 
neceffary  utility  of  it,  is  not  of  fuperior  value  to 
a  glafs  bead  ;  but  if  we  regard  its  luftre,  it  cer- 
tainly excels  it;  and  although,  notwithstanding 
the  principal  difference  between  the  two  things, 
confifts  only,  in  the  luftre  and  beauty  of  the  dia- 
mond, the  Afiatics  fell  the  Europeans  a  diamond 
that  weighs  two  ounces,  for  an  amazing  number 
of  pounds  fterling;  and  why  is  this  ?  It  can  only  be, 
becaufe  fuch  diamonds  are  exceedingly  fcarce. 
The  inhabitants  of  die  iflandof  Formofa,  efteemed 
fine  brafs  preferable  to  gold,  becaufe  they  had 
greater  plenty  of  gold  than  fine  brafs,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  fo,  till  the  Hollanders  gave  them  to 
understand,  the  great  eftimation  in  which  gold 
was  held  in  other  regions.  If  there  was  a 
greater  plenty  of  gold  all  over  the  world,  than 
there  was  of  fine  brafs,  the  laft  of  thefe  metals 
would  be  preferred  to  the  firft.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Dutch  Admiral  Matelief  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  the  year  1605,  the  African  in- 
habitants of  that  country,  gave  him  eight  and 
thirty  iheep  and  two  bullocks,  for  a  fmall 
quantity  of  iron,which  did  not  in  its  value  exceed 
twenty-pence  •,  and  the  beft  of  it  was,  that  they 
were  equally  fatisfied  they  had  impofed  upon 
the  Hollanders,  as  the  Hollanders  were  that  they 

had 
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had  impofed  upon  them.  They  had  a  fuper- 
abundance  of  cattle,  and  were  in  great  want  of 
iron.  And  in  whatever  country  the  f rnie  tuper- 
abundance  of  cattle,  and  the  fame  want  of  iron 
prevails,  they  muff,  purchafe  the  iron  with  the 
fame  number  of  cattle. 

XXI1L  Father  Lafitau  a  Miffionary  Jefuir, 
who  was  a  long  time  among  thole  North  A- 
merican  Indians,  who,  on  account  of  their  being 
efteemed  the  moft  barbarous  of  all,  are  called 
favages,  gives  great  applaufes  of  their  govern- 
ment and  civil  policy,  and  compares  them  in 
thefe  refpedts,  to  the  antient  Lacedemonians  : 
and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  he  alfo  beftows 
great  panegyrics  on  their  eloquence  ;  and  goes 
fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  he  has  known  here  and 
there  one  of  them,  whofe  orations  were  equal  to 
thofe  of  Cicero  and  Demofthenes,  and  expreffes 
fome  doubt,  whether  they  may  not  be  faid  to 
excel  them.  This  relation  of  Father  Lafitau, 
may  be  feen  in  the  Memoirs  of  Trevoux  of  1724, 
art.  106.  It  is  poffible,  that  this  account  is  fome- 
what  hyperbolical ;  but  it  fliould  be  considered, 
that  Father  Lafitau  had  a  long  and  an  intimate 
intercourfe  with  thefe  people,  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  a  man  who  fees  things  in  a  near  point 
of  view,  can  judge  better  of  them,  than  thofe 
who  fee  them  at  a  diftance* 

XXIV.  Our 
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XXIV.  Our  intelle&nal  fight,  is  expofed  to 
the  fame  defect  that  our  corporeal  one  is,  and  is 
apt  to  reprefent  diilinct  things  lefs  than  they  are. 
There  is  no  man,  let  his  ftature  be  as  gigantic  as 
it  will,  who  does  not  appear  like  a  pigmy  at  a 
great  diftance.  The  fame  that  happens  with 
refpecl:  to  the  fize  of  bodies,  happens  with 
regard  to  the  flature  of  fouls.  Thoie  nations 
which  are  very  remote  from  us,  appear  fo  fmall 
in  our  eye  as  rational  creatures,  that  we  fcarce 
allow  them  to  be  endued  with  the  faculty  of 
reafon ;  but  if  we  were  to  view  them  near,  we 
fhould  probably  form  a  different  judgment  of 
them. 

SECT.     VII. 

XXV.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  what  I 
have  been  advancing,  that  the  very  abfurd 
opinions  entertained  in  matters  of  religion,  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Alia,  Africa,  and 
America, without  infilling,  upon  the  total  want  of 
any  religion  among  fome  of  them,  fhould  induce 
us  to  form  a  very  mean  judgment  of  their  talents. 

XXVI.  To  this  I  anfwer  in  the  firfl  place, 
that  although  errors  in  matters  of  religion  are 
the  word  of  all  errors,   they  are  no  abfolute 

4  proofs 
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proofs  of  the  rudenefs  of  thofe  who  affent  to 
them.      Nobody  is   ignorant,  that  the   antient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  exceedingly  well 
fkilled  in  arts  and  fciences,  were  extremely  abfurd 
with  refpecl:  to  the  obje&s  of  their  adoration. 
They  worfhiped  as  deities,  men  who  had  eben 
adulterers,  perfidious,  and  guilty  of  all  forts  of 
wickednefs.     Rome,  which  as  Saint  Leon   ob- 
ferves,  domineered   over  all  the  other  nations, 
was  herfelf  under  the  dominion  of  the  errors   of 
them  all.     When  a  man  fets  himfelf  to  fearch 
for  a  divinity  from  among  his  own  fpecies,   it  is 
a   mark  of  a  depraved  imagination,  and   the 
queflion  refpe&ing  his  capacity,  is  not  worth  en- 
quiring into,  as  we  may  naturally  conclude,  he  has 
left  his  reafon  before  he  makes  the  attempt.  And 
he  who  walks  blindfold,  is  not  more  terrified  by 
a  high  precipice  than  a  low  one,  as  he  is  unable 
to  difcern  the  difference.     I  do  not  even  know, 
whether  when  a  man  firft  begins  to  err  in  thefe 
particulars,   he  does   not  go   the  mod   extra- 
vagant lengths,  who  has  been  the  beft-informed ; 
becaufe  in  matters  of  religion,  when  the  firft 
error  has  taken  root,  it  is  eafy  for  the  perfon  who 
is  pofTefTed  with  it,  to  confound  the  myfterious 
with  the  ridiculous,  and  by  an  affected  fubtilty,  pre- 
tend to  difcover  fome  hidden  figns  of  divinity  in 
thofe  things,  which  in  the  eye  of  common  fenfe, 
are  the  moft  remote  from,  or  have  the  leaft  to  do 
with  it.  XXVII. 
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XXVII.  I  anfwer  fecondly,  that  we  have  no 
certainty,  that  the  idolatry  of  thefe  various 
nations  was  fo  grofs  as  it  has  been  teprefented. 
With  refpeft  to  the  antient^  idolaters^  fome 
learned  men  have  enforced  this  doubt  very 
ftrongly,  and  have  infilled,  that  there  were  folid 
reafons  for  fuppofmg,  that  in  the  image  they  did 
not  worfliip  the  wood,  sthe  metal,  or  the  marble 
of  which  it  was  made,  but  fome  good  genius  or 
demon,  whom  they  believed  to  have  refided  in 
it.  Truly  it  feems  incredible,  that  a  ftatuary, 
fuch  a  one  as  Horace  humouroufly  defcribes  in 
one  of  his  Satyrs,  fhould  ftand  with  his  hatchet 
in  one  hand,  and  having  the  other  on  the 
wood  he  was  about  to  work,  fufpended  and 
perplexed,  whether  he  fhould  carve  the  God 
Priapus,  or  Efcanus  ;  I  fay  it  is  incredible,  that 
fuch  a  man  fhould  fuppofe  himfelf  veiled  with 
fufficient  authority  to  fabricate  a  Deity. 

XXVIII.  I  fay  the  fame  of  the  animated  idols. 
How  is  it  credible  that  the  Egyptians, who  were 
for  fome  ages  the  repofitories  of  the  fciences, 
fhould  chufe  for  tjie  ultimate  objecl  of  their 
adoration,  a  moft  vile  fnake,  and  even  a  dog,  or 
an  onion,  which  Juvenal  ironically  and  with  de- 
rifion  tells  them,  was  raifed  up  to  them  in  their 
own  gardens  I  Ofanflasgentes,  qui  bus  h<zc  nafcuntur 

A  a  h 
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in  hortis  numina!  It  is  much  more  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  that  nation,  who  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  reprefent  every  thing  enigmatically, 
and  by  fymbols,  mould  ado;  e  thefe  vile  creatures 
in  fome  myftical  fenfe,  which  thefe  ferved  as  a 
fort  of  hierogliphics  to  explain  the  fignification 
of,  and  that  their  adoration  of  them,  was  not  ab- 
folute  but  refpective.  The  fame  reafoning 
might  be  brought  to  apply  to  other  nations, 
both  of  former  and  modern  times,  as  well  as  to 
them. 

XXIX.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by 
what  I  have  read  concerning  the  fuperftition 
which  prevails  in  the  ifland  of  Madagascar.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  ifland,  worftiip  a  cricket, 
and  every  one  rears  his  own  with  great  care  and 
veneration.  Some  French  fhips  in  their  voyage 
to  India  in  the  year  1 66$,  touched  at  Madagafcar, 
and  being  apprized  of  the  fuperftition  of  the 
natives,  a  curious  Frenchman,  aJlced  one  of  them 
v/hom  they  refpecled  as  a  wife  man,  what  could 
induce  them  to  worlhip  fo  vile  an  animal,  who 
anfwered,  that  they  worjhiped  the  principal  and 
head  of  all,  that  is  the  Creator  in  the  creature, 
and  that  it  was  neccffary  to  dirctl  their  adoration 
to  a  fenfible  objetl,  in  order  to  fix  the  attention. 
Who  could  have  expected  to  meet  with  fo 
delicate  a  fentiment,  in  fuch  a  country  ?  I  do  not 

infill, 
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infift,  that  the  reply  exempts  them  from  the  note 
of  fuperftition,  but  it  proves,  that  they  are  not 
ftupid  and  infenfible.  If  the  fame  obfervation 
the  Frenchman  made  on  the  abfurdity  of  the 
worfhip  of  the  people  of  Madagafcar,  had  been 
made  to  an  antient  Egyptian,  he  in  all  pro- 
bability ,would  have  returned  the  fame  anfwer  to 
it  in  fubftance,  which  the  Madagafcar  man  gave. 

XXX.  With  regard  to  people  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  no  religion  at  all,  I  mud  declare, 
that  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  fuch  people  in 
the  world.  The  voyagers  who  affure  us  there 
are  fuch,  might  poflibly  from  their  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  intercourfe  with  them,  or  from  the  want 
of  underftanding  their  language,  not  be  able  to 
penetrate  their  fentiments  on  that  head  ;  for  all 
nature  proclaims  the  exigence  of  a  Creator  with 
fo  loud  a  voice,  that  the  mofl  fleepy  reafon 
cannot  fail  to  be  awakened  with  her  cries. 


SECT.     VIII. 

XXXI.  There  is  then,  fcarce  any  people 
whatever,  if  you  examine  deeply  into  things., 
who  can  with  juftice  be  deemed  barbarous.  I 
will  not  however  'deny,  that  there  is  not  be- 
tween particular  nations,  fome  inequality  in  the 
A  a  2  ufe 
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ufe  or  application  of  their  reafon.  Yes,  bat 
this  depends  in  fome  meafure,  on  the  difpofition 
of  their  organs,  and  the  climate  in  which  they 
are  born,  and  thefe  poffibly  may  have  fome  in* 
fiuence  to  promote  this  difpoiltion.  But  if  I  was  to 
be  aiked  which  are  the  moil  penetrating  and  a- 
cute  nations,  I  fhould  anfwer  ingcnuoufly  that  I 
could  give  no  judgment  in  the  matter  that  might 
fafely  be  relied  on.  I  fee  that  the  fciences,  at 
one  time  flourifhcd  among  the  Phenicians,  at 
another  among  the  Chaldeans,  at  another  among 
the  Egyptians,  at  another  among  the  Greeks,  at 
another  among  the  Pvomans,  and  at  another  among 
the  Arabs,  and  that  at  lad,  they  extended  them- 
felves  to  almoft  all  the  European  nations.  1  ob- 
ferve  alfo,  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  country 
into  which  they  were  not  introduced, were  looked 
upon  as  rudd  and  uncivilized;  but  it  was  generally 
remarked,  that  after  they  came  to  be  introduced 
into  one  of  thefe  laft,  the  natives  of  it  did  not 
make  lefs  advances  in  them,  than  thofe  did,  who 
had  the  happinefs  to  be  the  fir  ft  vifited  by 
them.  Perhaps  if  the  world  lafts  much  longer, 
and  there  fhould  happen  great  revolutions  of 
empire  in  it,  as  Minerva  goes  wandering  about 
the  earth,  and  continues  to  fhift  her  ftation  ac- 
cording to  the  violent  agitations  fhe  receives- 
from  the  impulfe  of  Mars  ;  I  fay  if  fuch  revo- 
lutions fhould  happen,  the  Iroquois,  the  Lap- 
landers, the  Troglodytes,  the  Garamantes,  and 

other 
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other  people,  whom  we  now  look  upon  with 
difdain,  and  whom  we  with  repugnance  admit  to 
be  members  of  our  fpecies,  may  one  day  poffefs 
the  fciences  in  an  eminent  degree;  fo  that  ex- 
perience will  hardly  affift  us  to  determine,  the 
inequality  of  ingenuity,  that  prevails  in  different 
nations. 

XXXII.  Much  lefs  then  carl  We  determine  the 
point  by  phyfical  reafonings.  Many  have  en- 
deavoured to  eftablifh,  that  this  inequality  bears 
proportion,  to  the  predominance  of  the  elemental 
qualities  which  prevail  in  different  countries; 
and  it  is  commonly  faid,  that  humid  and  cloudy 
climates,  produce  heavy  dull  fpirits,  and  ferene 
and  dry  ones,  fprightly  and  penetrating  ones. 
Ariftotle  gives  the  preference  in  this  matter^  to 
thofe  who  inhabit  the  hot  countries.  Agreeable 
to  the  firft  of  thefe  opinions,  the  Venetians  and 
the  Hollanders,  fhould  be  very  ilupid  dull 
people,  for  the  firft  live  in  marines  furrounded 
by  Handing  waters,  and  rhe  laft  in  a  muddy  low 
country,  that  might  be  faid  to  have  been  flolen 
from  the  fea,  and  which  is  furrounded  by 
(landing  waters  alfo  \  and  agreeable  to  the 
fecond,  the  negroes  of  Angola,  fhould  be  more 
acute  than  the  Englifh.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me,  that  any  reafonable  man  fhould  admit-  of 
either  of  thefe  confequences.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
A  a  3  ceffary 
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ceffary  For  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this  fubjeft 
at  prefent ;  as  we  have  fliewn  at  large  in  oor 
defence  of  the  women,  that  we  eannot  infer 
there  is  any  mequality  of  underftanding,  pro- 
duced by  the  predominance,  the  fenfible  qualities 
have  on  the  temperament  -,  and  that  therefore, 
we  are  under  a  neceffity  of  acknowledging, 
that  the  influence  our  native  country  may  have 
over  it,  is  the  effecl  of  fome  occult  caufe,  which 
is  impenetrable  to  our  reafon,  or  at  leaft,  which 
has  not  been  penetrated  by  it  as  yet. 

XXXIII.  When  I  fay  that  by  experience,  we 
can  hardly  diftinguifh  the  inequality  of  ingenuity 
of  nations,  1  would  be  underftood  to  mean,  in 
point  of  the  effential  qualities,  of  penetration, 
folidity,  and  clearnefs ;  and  not  in  point  of  the 
accidental  ones,  of  fuperior  quicknefs  and  rea- 
dinefs,  or  thofe  of  being  more  flow  and  tardy  of 
comprehenfion  ;  for  with  refpeft  to  thefe,  it  is 
evident  that  fome  nations  exceed  others.     Thus  it 
is  manifeft,  that  the  Italians  and  French  are  more 
quick  and  ready  than  the  Spaniards ;  and  even 
in  Spain  itfelf,   there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  one  province  and  thofe 
of  another  in  thefe  refpecls  •>  for  it  is  remarked, 
that  in  Afturias,  the  people  are  quicker  of   ap- 
prehenfion,  and   are  more  ready  at   explaining 
thcmfclves,  than  they  are  in  aiiy  of  the  other 

provinces  J 
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provinces;  and  the  experience  of  this,  lhould 
be  fufficient  to  diffuade  us  from  falling- in  with 
that  general  notion,  that  rainy  countries  produce 
heavy  dull  people ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  heavens  may  rather  be  faid  to  inundate, 
than  refrefh  this  country,  fo  that  it  may  be 
truly  called, 

Nimborum  patriam,  loca  fata  fur  entibus"aujlris* 

XXXIV.  But  if  I  was  to  give  my  opinion 
which  of  the  nations  of  Europe  lhould  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  reft,  with  refpecl  to  their  pene- 
tration, I  lhould  incline  to  the  fentiment  of 
Heidegger  a  German  author,  who  concedes  this 
advantage  to  the  Englifh.  It  is  certain  that 
Great  Britain,  fince  literature,  arts,  and  fciences, 
were  firft  cultivated  in  it,  has  produced  a  copious 
harveft  of  authors  of  the  firft  clafs.  The  re- 
cital of  thofe  only,  which  have  arifen  in  that 
country,  out  of  the  Benedicline  and  Seraphic 
orders  of  religious,  would  be  tedious  and  tire- 
fome.  But  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that 
we  are  indebted  to  each  of  thefe  two  orders, 
for  three  ftars  of  the  firft'  magnitude.  To  the 
Benedicline,  for  the  venerable  Bede,  the  famous 
Alcuinus,  and  the  celebrated  Calculator  Su'fet. 
To  the  Seraphic,  for  Alexander  de  Ales,  the 
fubtil  Scotus,   and  his  difciple  William  Ocman. 

Cardanus 
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f  Cardanus  in  his  Treatife  (de  Subtijit.  lib.  16.  de 
Scient.)  graduates  among  the  twelve  moft  acute 
geniufes  of  the  world,  the  fubtil  Scotus  and  the 
Calculator  Suifet,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  rank, 
of  whom  he  fays  :  Barbaros  ingenio  nobis  hand 
ejfe  inferioresy  quandoquidem  fub  Brumes  tcelo^  di- 
tvifa  toto  orbe  Britannia  duos  tain  clari  ingcniique 
viros  emijferii. 

X&XV.  Neither  mould  We  conceal,  that  at  the 
time  when  the  other  nations  of  Europe  fcarce 
knew  what  the  mathematics  meant,  the  two  be- 
fore-mentioned orders  of  Religious  exhibited  two 
illuftrious  Englifh  mathematicians ;  Roger  Bacon, 
and  Oliver  of  Malmfbury  ;  of  the  firft  of  whom, 
the  vulgar  feigned  the  fame  tale,  they  did  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  that  is,  that  he  had  made  a 
brazen  head,  which  anfwered  all  quefiions  that 
were  put  to  it.  The  other  was  not  lefs  famous 
than  he,  of  whom  John  Pitfeus  relates,  that  he 
had  invented  fome  machinery,  by  the  help  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  fly,  although  he  never 
could  attain  at  doing  it,  for  above  the  diftance  of 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  at  a  time  ;  but 
that  was  doing  more,  than  any  other  man  evef 
did  before  him. 

XXX VL  On  phyfical  fubjefls,  England  has 
furhifhed  a  greater  number  of  original  authors, 
than  all  the   other  nations  of  Europe  put  to- 
gether ; 
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gether  •,  and  the  French,  who  are  very  tenacious 
of  the  reputation  of    their  country   for  pro* 
pucing  men  of  ingenuity,  are  obliged  to   con- 
fefs>   that  the  Englifh  are  fuperior  to  them  in 
philofophical  abilities*     It  may  without  rafhnefs 
or  exaggeration  be  faid,  that  all  the  advances 
Which  have  been  made  in  phyfical  knowledge: 
for  a  century  pair,  are  owing  to  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon.     It  was  he  that  broke  through  the 
ftrait  limits,  within  which,  Phyfies  till  his  time 
had  heen  imprifoned  ;  and  he  was  the  man  who 
threw  down  the  columns,  on  which  to  mark  the 
boundaries    of   human   knowledge  in    natural 
things,  ne  plus  ultra  had  been  infcribed.     The 
mod  learned   Peter  Gaffendo,  was  nothing  elfe 
but  a  faithful  difciple  of  Bacon's,    and   what 
Bacon  had  faid  in  a  fummary  way,  he  repeated 
more  at  large,   in  his  extenfive   philofophical 
writings.     All  that  Defcartes  faid  which  Was  of 
«ny  real  value,  he  took  from  Bacon,     After 
Bacon,  we  may  reckon  as  great  originals,  Mr, 
Boyle,  and  the  moil  fubtil  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  %  as 
alfo  John  Locke  *,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  many 

*  This  is  the  fame  John  Locke,  of  whole  writings,  as  alfo 
of  thofe  of  Rapin,  Sidney,  and  Bifhop  Hoadly,  the  late 
David  Hume,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing defcription  :  tl  Compofitions  of  the  mod  defpicable 
M  kind  borh  for  ftyle  and  matter,  which  have  been  extolled, 
"  and  propagated,  and  read ;  as  if  they  had  equalled  the  moft 
<l  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity," 

Vid.vol.  viii.  pag,  323,  of  the  laft  edition  of  Hume's  Hiftory 
of  Great  Britain,  published  in  1778. 
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others ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  luftre  of 
their  ingenuity,  was  tarnifhed  with  rhe  fame  re- 
ligious blemifh  my  Lord  Bacon's  was ;  and  when 
they  had  onee  ftrayed  out  of  the  right  path,  they 
flew  with  fuch  velocity,  that  the  extent  of  their 
wanderings,  was  great  as  thelivelinefs  of  their 
imaginations.  But  with  all  this,  there  has  not 
been  wanting  in  England,  lince  it  was  blemifhed 
with  herefy,  a  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  as 
celebrated  for  his  Catholic  conftaney,  as  he  was 
for  his  eminence  in  the  fciences. 

XXXVII.  I  mud  alfo  fay,  that  I  have  always 

obfervedin  the  Englifh  philosophers,  great  frank- 

nefs,  and  that  they  gave  a  fimple  plain  relation 

of  the  refult  of  their  experience  and  labours,  free 

from  all  artifice  and  deceit  j  which  is  a  thing  not 

very  common  with  thofe  of  other  nations ;  and 

I   have  remarked   this  particularly,  in  Bacon, 

Boyle,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,   and  Sydenham  the 

phyfician ;  and  it  has  afforded  me  great  pleafure, 

to  fee,  how  without  boaiting  they  have  declared 

what  they  know,  and  without  blufhing,  have 

confeffed  what  they  are  ignorant  of.     This  is 

the  true  mark  and  chara&eriflic  of  fublime  ge- 

niufes.     Oh  !    how  much  it  is  to  be  lamented, 

that  fuch  great  lights,   (hould  be  obfcured  by 

heretical  prejudices  I 

End  of  the  Fourth  Volume. 
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Page    68,  line  27,  read  fuch  for  example  as  fpirituaj 

entities. 
Page  101,  line     8,  for  that,  readzxA  that; 
Page  104,  line  16,  read  and  after  turning,  &c. 
Page  129,  line  25,  for  executed,  read  executes. 
Page  157,  line  12^  for  afcends,  read  afcend;  and  line  21^ 

for  lerned,  read  learned. 
Page  158,  line  20,  for  but,  read  yet. 
Page  169,  line  13,  read  many  of  thofe  inftruments. 
Page  187,  line  20,  read  proper  refolution. 
Page  212,  line    9,  for  had,  read  has. 
Page  213,  line  14,  for  raife,  ra^/arife. 
Page  271,  line    3,  for  reafonable,  read  reafoning. 
Page  272,  line  6,  for  qulities,  read  qualities. 
Page  273,  line  10,  for  is,  read  are. 
Page  297,  line  14,  read  as  it  is  called, 
fage  352,  line  6,  for  eben,  read  been* 
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